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PREFACE. 


The first vhlume of this series was 
published in 1920. It was then intended to 
include an English translation of Marathi 
letters and historical documents of Shivaji’s 
time in the next. I could not take u’p the work 
immediately in hand. Meariwhile the Govern- 
ment of Bombay decided to bring out a com- 
prehensive source book of Masatha history,, 
and the task of editing and. compiling it was 
entrusted to more competent scholars. I have, 
therefore, selected for translation and publica- 
tion in this volume only such foreign works 
and contemporary documents as will not be , 
included in 4;he source book mentioned obove. 
My attempt has been to place before the 
average University student the raw materials 
of Maratha history while avoiding lihneces- 
sary reduplication of work. Extracts from 
Fryer and Bernier and contemporary English 
account of the first and second sack of Surat 
have; -therefore, been omitted, as I am informed 
by Principal H. G. Rawlinson that these will 
find a place in his volume. 

Cosme da Guarda’s Vida e Acqoens do 
fdmoso e fflicissimo Sevagy is for, the firstt 
time translated here. The original Portuguese 
work is extremely rare, only Jew copies hairing 
survived. I had/no acflcess to tKe only copy 



thaty fouiiid its? way to ‘India., and 1 read 
tiuarda’s book for the first time at Lisbon in 
September 19^6. *' The Director of. the 
Biblioteca Nacional very kindly permitted me 
to take this book out of the library for a fe«Bv 
days and thus afforded me an opportunity of 
translating it with the help of my friend and 
teacher Sr. Francisco Rebeilo Gonsalves of 
the Faculty of Letters, Lisbon University. 
After my return home I perceived the necessity 
of revising my hasty translation and Dr. David 
Lopes, Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Lisbon, very generously got the whole of the 
Portuguese text transcribed for me.My friend 
Dr. Placido de Bragan(j!a Cunha, Lecturer in 
PortuguesV in the University of Calcutta, 
helped me in accurately translating some of 
th^! most difficult and obscure passages. 

Jean dcf Th^venot’s Voyages was tran- 
slated into English as early as 1686, but it is 
so extremely rare that I need not offer any 
apoldgy for reprinting the relevant chapter. 
1 copied Carre’s chapters on Shivaji while at 
Paris in April 1927, and finished my transla- 
tion s6on after my arrival at Calcutta in July 
of that year. My translation of Carre’s Histoire 
de Sevang was first published, without annota- 
.tion, in* the now defunct Forward in January 
1928, and in the following month a revis^ and 
ani^tated tra^sfation appeared in the pages 
Qf the Calcutta Review, ^n September next 
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Sir Jadu Natb Sarkftr’s translation ’ of 
Histoire de Sevagy and Suite de .Vhistoire de 
Sevagy was publisked in the Historical Mis- 
cellany of the Bharat Itihas Sanshodhak 
Mandal. Unfortunately his translation is not 
only incomplete but sometimes inaccurate, 
and I thought it, necessary to include my own 
rendering of Carre in the present volume. 
Francis Martin’s Memoirs stdl remains un- 
published, and it is hoped, an English transla- 
tion of the relevant portion will be of some use 
not only to the University students but even 
to those scholars who have ijQ access to the 
originaj. Valentine’s East Indies Old and New 
is not a contemporary work, but the , author 
had access to contemporary Dutch records and 
his book is nodonger easily accessible. I am . 
indebted to Miss M. J. Bremnef for the tran- 
slation published here. Some of ihe Dutch 
and English records, published in these pages, 
were transcribed by me, for the rest I am in- 
debted to Miss L. M. Anstey of the India oflB.(ie. 

Ofiginal spelling of proper names has been 
retained* In every case, with the single excep- 
tion of Miss Bremner’s translation of Valentine. 
Lack of space did not permit a fuller account 
of Shivaji’s political relations with the English 
East India Company in the Introduction, but 
it is hoped that the records in the text will 
give a sufficiently intelligible story.' I could 
not ti»ace Stephen Usi^ick’s Journal or Report 
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IbiOugh'it is «nentioned In one »f the letters of 
that time. Ip al| probability, it has been mis- 
placed and lost. 

My thanks are due to my friends and 
colleagues Mr. Sailen(^a Nath Mitra «,nd 
Dr. Probodh Chandra Bagchi for kindly revis- 
ing my manuscripts. Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari 
of Madras has placed me under a great obliga- 
tion by supplying some topographical notes. 
The index has been kindly prepared by my 
friends* afld pupils Mr. Pratul Chandra 
Gupta, B.A., .aiicj, Mr. Surath Chandra Sen 
Gupta, M.A. , 

• Figures .within square brackets indicate 
page aqd folio number in the original book or 
nfanusctipt. 

^ For the ^short biographifcal sketch of 
Francis M§,rtin I am indeljted to Prof. 
Kaeppeliifs famous work. 

I am grateful to Mr. D. V. Apte for giving 
me an opportunity of making a humble contri- 
,bution to the useful series he is preparing. 


Senate House 
Calcutta 
October, 1927. . 


S. N. S. 
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IN.TaODUCTION. 

European Biographers of ^hivaji. 

Shivaji’s fame reached Europe while he 
was yet alive. His heroic exploits, daring deeds 
and clever stratagems had, found a fitting 
place in the accounts of contemporary English, 
l^rench, Dutch, Portuguese and Italian writers 
long before the name of the Maratha!s became 
known to the world outside. »In 1659, the year 
of Afzal Khan’s death, the ^English Factors 
of Bajapur wrote to their superiprs at Surat 
of “Sevagy, a great Rashpoote” > Father 
Navarbtte, who visited India in 1670, thought 
that Shivaji was a Moghul; and the anonym- 
ous author of the Relation ou Journal d'un 

m 

voyage fait aux Indes Orientates (Paris> 1677) 
asserted that Shivaji was descended from the 
ancient emperors of India and was a relativ e ^ 
of the Great Moghul. Such inaccuracies were 
inevitable, but it was quite in the fitness of 
thing& 'that the dreaded plunderer of Surat 
should form a constant subject of enquiry and* 
conversation among the European visitors of 
Western India. Some of them had recognised 
that Shivaji was more than a rebel chief; he 
was a gjreat general. and a grejiter statesman. 
To these intelligent observers we ar^ indebted 
for the earliest biographies of the Masatha 
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,hero. It is futile to expect frdm them un- 
impeachable accuracy or impartial history, 
but they have preserved for us a number of 
interesting anecdotes, contemporary gossips 
and incidentally some information of real 
historical value. Some of these foreign 
writers w.ere men of good education and real 
learning: Fryer, was a Doctor of Medicine, 
Bernier and Dellon belonged to the same 
learned profession, Thevenot was a man of 
wide cultural interests, Navarette, Carr4 and 
Ovington were ' clergymen; but they all 
suffered from defects of the same kind, if 
not of the s^me degree. Ovington was guilty 
of‘'two serious mistakes in a single sentence 
about the first sack of Surat, although he 
visited that city only twenty-five years after 
the incident. . Inspite of these obvious defect? 
‘no SQcious ‘ student of Maratha history can 
afford to ignore the testimony of these 
European writers ; if they lacked accuracy and 
precision, they alone could and did transmit a 
faithful portrait of Shivaji as his contem- 
poraries knew and saw him. 

CoSME DA GuARDA. 

Most of them have mehtioned Shivaji 
only incidentally. Though Th4venot, P6re 
d’ Orleans and^Carr6 havp devoted injieresting 
chapters to Ihe career of Shivaji, the credit of 
« first^. attempting* ‘a sjjjtematic biography 
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belongs to Cosme da Guarda. He w’rote in 
Portuguese and described hiraself as an 
inhabitant of MarnJugao near Goa. He was 
• an enthusiastic admirer of Shivaqi and was 
' quit'e familiar with the manners and customs 
of Western India. He had a smattering of 
Persian and Urdu, as appears from his writing, 
and this is all that we know about him. He 
wrote his Vida e accoens do fnmoso e felicis- 
simo Sevagy in 1695, one year before Krishnaji 
Anant Sabhasad, the first Marathai biographer 
of Shivaji, finished his chronicle, and we are 
further told that he contemplated another 
historical work, but whether this . plan was 
ever executed is more than we can tell. Hi^ 
Life of Shivaji did not see the light till 1730, 
when the author was apparently no longer in 
the land- of the living. The publisher tells 
us that he did not know who Cosme> da 
Guarda was and that the manuscript came 
to his hand quite by accident. By 1730 the 
,Maratha power had extended far and wide 
and the very existence of the Portuguese as 
an independent power in the Malabar co^ist 
was seriously threatened. The Portuguese at 
home apparently took considerable interest 
in Indian affairs and the demand for fresh 
news was met, however inadequate!;^, by 
small pamphlets of «ight to sdxtpen pages 
published annually. Some qf these pamphlets 
are still to be seen in ij&he Biblioteca Naci<Jr\al 
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of Lisbon. 'An elaborate biography of the 
founder of the Maratha power could, there- 
fore, be expected to hav^^ wi&e circulation. 
In his letter dated the 5th January 1733 to* 
the Count of Unh^o, Antonio Cardim Froes' 
recommends to that nobleman the Life of the 
celebrated Shivaji published in the previous 
monsoon. Thks was undoubtedly Guarda’s 
biography of Ghivaji and evidently it had 
gained some popularity among the Portuguese 
officers ‘serving in India. 

In those 'days of strict censorship no book 
could be sent to the press without the previous 
sanction pf the proper authorities. ' Such 
jjfiermiseion was probably sought early in 1729, 
for Dom Antonio Csetano de Sousa signified 
ihis approval of the work on the 25th of May, 
1729, while the recommendations of Ft. Manoel 
da Esperanga and Fr. R. de Lancastro Cunha 
Teixeira Sylva were dated the 26th and the 
29th March respectively. Among the gentle- 
men who were consulted about the merits of 

• • ft ' 

the manuscript was the Count of Ericeifa, who, 
as.a previous head of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in India, could be expected to give an 
e:^ert opinion. He wrote that it was not 
possible to verify the truth of all the ^state- 
men1&, but on the whole the narrative appeared 
to be accujate and correct. He, hovwver, hesi- 
"tated t(VRCcept Giiarda’s assertion that Shivaji, 
dylo^al to his God ai«J King, was a sdion of 
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the Menezes family, \hough his 'valour and 
military skill might suggest suoh a relation- 
ship. AccordCing to* him, the* style shows that 
the bopk was written in India .and in his 
conciseness the autl^or proved himself free 
from the common vice of the Asiatics, who 
were opposed to* a laconic style. It l^as been 
suggested by some that Cogyne da Guarda 
wrote under an assumed name, while the late 
Sr. Ismael Gracias was of opinion that he was 
a Portuguese and not a Goanese,* Internal 
evidence shows that Guarda, was an orthodox 
Homan Catholic. His approval of most of the 
Indian, customs mentioned in his* work might 
very well suggest an Indian origin, but hih 
ignorance of Hindu law of marriage woufd 
strongly contra'dict such a theory. 

Incomjjlote and unreliable as Cosme da 
Guarda’s information mostly was,* his ,bio- 
graphy is not without its value. As a 
staunch Roman Catholic, he could not have 
any sympathy for the great pagan sol- 
Sier, and he unhesitatingly prophesied ah 
unhapp'y* time for him in the other world. 
His testimony about Shivaji’s love of justice 
and solicitude for the welfare of his subjects 
can, therefore, be* accepted as unimpeachable, 
and it may be reasonably inferred rfrom 
Cosme dA’Guarda’s writings, thgi-t his Portu- 
guese neighbours held very high •^opinion' 
about* the generalsh^ and statesmanlike 
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qualities of ^hivaji. Nor is ite* correct to hold 
that we leajm nothing new about Shivaji 
from Cosme da* Guarda/ 'No 'other author, 
Indian or .European, had anything .to say 
about the naval battle, near MarmugS>o and 
Guarda’s account of this conflict between the 
Marathqs and the Portuguese is corroborated 
by unpublishe^d papers in the Archive 
Ultramarine ofi> Lisbon. Though he divided 
his narrative into a number of independent 
chaptei^, (?psme da Guarda did not follow the 
chronological* order. He seems to have been 
well aware of this defect, for at the conclusion 
of ‘Chapter ‘XVII he says that events men- 
fioned . in the previous chapter succeeded 
what he had just related. 

French Writers. 

^eveAil French travellers, merchanls, 
physicians and adventurers visited India 
during the middle of the 17th century. Some 
ro! them, like Bernier and Tavernier, came to 
the country before the first sack of "Surat* 
others like Thevenot and Carr6 arrived at 
that famous port when Shivaji had already 
become a terror to the timid merchants trading 
theje. It is, therefore, natural that Shivaji 
shouM be mentioned in their published and 
unpublished .works, thqugh their iijformation 
cannot ,be always expected to be accurate. 
That indefatigable and^ industrious historian 
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Robert Orme was familiar with the works of 
Tavernier (1640-1666), Bernier* (1659-1667), 
Th^venot (16^5-1667), Dellon (1669-1676), Carre 
(1668-1673), De la Haye (1670-1674), and an 
anonymous work entitled Relation ou Journal 
d' un voyage fait aux hides Orientales pub- 
lished at Paris* in 1677. He mentions the 
Histoire de Sevagi et de -^son successeur 
Houveaux Conquerans dans V* Inde by P6re 
D'Orleans, Jesuit, added to his Histoire des 
deux Conquerans Tartares qui ont sujugui la 
Chine (Paris 1688), but does ’nbt seem to have 
any knowledge of the unpublished manus- 
cript of Fran9ois Martin, the famous Governor 
of Pondichery, namely, the ‘‘Memoifes sur 
Vetahlissement des colonies. Frangaises aux 
Indes Orientales, 1664-1696.” 'Nor does he’ 
refer to the contemporary letters of i^aron and 
Blot, now in the colonial archives of Parte or 
to the “Joumaux des voyages de France d 
Suratte d. la cdte de Malabar, d celle de 
Qoromg/ndel, Malaca, Syam, etc. par le navire 
le Vautgur de la campagnie des Indes en 1676 
jusqu'en 1680” (now in the Marine archiws 
A. M. B.^ 7) which briefly refers to Shivaji’s 
Karnatak expedition. 

Thbvenot and Carre. 

Of thV published 'French workfi, Bernier, 
Tavernier, Dellon and Thev^not ha^e long 
been tendered into English. The first tbr^e 
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can be Tbriefly dismissed, as they have nothing 
but short, thbugji sometimes eulogistic, refer- 
ences to Shivaji. Xli^venot, however, 
attempted a short biographical sketch of the* 
Maratha hero, and Profc J. N. Sarkar’s claim ’ 
for P6re d’Orleans’ Histoire de Sevagi to be 
the earliest biography* of thdt prince cannot, 
therefore, be ♦maintained. Monsieur de 
Thevenot readied Surat Bar on the lOtti 
January, 1,666. He was a well educated man 
and his posthumous work was translated into 
English as eslrl^ as 1687. Chapter XVI of The 
Trgvels of Monsieur de Th4venot (pp. 27-30) 
deals with Shivaji, and Orme was of opinion 
yiat Th6venot’s account of Shivaji is more 
reliable than that of any other traveller. A 
short summary of the brief chapter may, there- 
fore, be added here to illustrate its glaring 
inaccuracies and the comparative superiority 
of Carre over Thevenot, as a biographer of 
Shivaji. 

.According to Th6venot, Shivaji wa;? 
born at Bassein and was 35 in 1664, yrhen he 
sacked Surat. Th6venot does not mention the 
Afzal Khan incident but tells us that Shivaji’s 
father died in prison at Bijapur. His version 
of the surprise night-attack on Shaista> Khan 
is also slightly different from the current 
account. , Shivaji, he informs us, induced one 
of his /Sfficers Ip. enlist in the Moghul service 
wffb a body of cavally and this man* so far 
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won the confi'dence of Shaista 'Khati that 
Shivaji had no difficulty in surprising him in 
his bed chamber and taking away a daughter 
of the. Khan, who was treated with all 
honour. Shivaji Jiimself explored the 
shortest and safest route to Surat in the 
disguise of a Fakir. As to the am,ount of 
the spoil the rich city yielded, the French 
vyriter says : “It is believed at* Surat that this 
Raja carried away in jewels, gold and silver 
to the value of above thirty Frenah iftillions; 
for in the house of one Banian he found 
twenty-two pound weight of » strung pearls 
besides a great quantity of others that were 
not as yet pierced” (p. 29). We are also told 
that thb convent of the Capuchins and tlie 
Christians in ’ general were (spared at the. 
request of Father Ambrose. Jai Singh’s expedi- 
tion is omitted but Shivaji’s visit to, the 
imperial, court is described. The Maratha 
prince effected his escape by means of a pass- 
j)ert he had secured on the pretence of joining 
the Moghiil expedition to Kandahar. Th6venot 
shared tbe common belief of the time that the 
hardships of the journey had caused the death 
of Shivaji’s young son. His brief account* is 
concluded as follows : “The Raja is short, and 
tawny, with quick eyes that shew a great deal 
of wit. ’.He eats but once a day commonly, 
and is in good health; and when he plundered 
Surrat in the year one thousand six hundred 
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and 8ix4y-f<xir, he was but of thirty-five years 
of age.” 

De la Haye has not mv ch to 'say about the 
Maratha heyo. He mentions the first gack of 
Surat (pt. 1, p. 106 of his ^Journal) and informs 
us that the European nations removed their 
belongii^s from the doomed eity. He further 
adds (pt. 1, p. lip) that the Musulmans of Surat 
were compelled to undergo some expenses tp 
defend their city from the expeditions of 
Shivaji/ a '^ebel prince who had plundered 
Surat thrice within fifteen years. Nothing is 
known about jihe author of the Relation ou 
Joii/mal d’un voyage fait aux Indes Orientales 
except thalt he left for India in 1671 with M. 
Kelot, the French Director of Surat, in the Jean 
fiaptiste and that he returned home after visit- 
ing Java aijd the adjacent islands. Accord- 
ing ^to hi'm, Shivaji’s fleet, manned by the 
Malabaris, used to scour the sea and plunder 
the merchantmen. The spoils were distri- 
, biited among the sailors and only a small 
portion was reserved for their master ,(p. 54). 
Shivaji used to extort money from the merch- 
ants of Surat at regular intervals, and in 1670 
h& surprised the city at the head of twenty- 
thousand good soldiers and* took more than 
forty^thousand (Rupees ?) principally from the 
English and,, the Dutqji Factories,' without 
demanding anything from the Royal Company 
of France. A cdinpany'„of eight hundred men 
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had appeared 'before the French ‘Tactbry, but 
Monsieur Caron, the Director-Gteneral, took a 
firm attitudS and*, succeeded in frightening 
away the disorderly Marathas. The city was 
plundered for eight ^ays, a large number of 
houses and shops was demolished, and from 
one of the shopS Shivaji took forty ppunds of 
fine pearls, besides a large quantity of gold 
chains and precious stones (pp. 55-57). The 
Histoire de Sevagi by P5re d’Orleans was tran- 
slated into English by Prof. Jadunatfi Sarkar 
a few years ago. “This account;”’ says Orme, 
“which is very short is conipesed from one 
written at Goa. It does not give a single date, 
and only a few facts, without precision and 
better known before.” 

Barthelemy Carre had , accompanied. 
Qaron, a Dutchman, — who had left the service 
of his own country to be appointed Diractor- 
General.of the French Company by Colbert — 
and arrived at Surat in 1668. He went home in 
^1671 and returned to India again in 1672. In< 
1699 was published his Voyage des Indes 
Orientales mSle de plusieurs histoires curiev^es 
at Paris in two small volumes, which contained 
among other things an interesting biograjftiy 
of Shivaji whom*Carr4 ardently admired.. In 
the first volume was recorded what Cari^ had 
learnt about the great prince during his first 
voyage, and his mistake abQut the das^ of the 
second sack of Surajp was probably due to 
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his absence* from India at ‘the time. He 
carried the aa^rative in his second volume 
supplementing tlie Histo|;y*of Seva-gy with 
what he learnt about him subsequently. 
The new chapter is, thesefore, entitled “Suite 
de I’histoire de Seva-gy” or sequel to the his- 
tory of Seva-gy. It is needless to say that 
Carry’s work is of unequal value. His account 
of the two sacks’of Surat, the Maratha raid into 
Bardes and Shivaji’s conciliatory policy to- 
wards the European merchant nations is sub- 
stantially correct,* but there is much in his 
History and its sequel that is no better than 
ordinary b^zar gossip. About the earlycareer 
of Shivaji he was hopelessly ignorant. Pro- 
bably he had learnt during his sojourh in the 
•country that Shivaji was originally a subject 
of the King* of Bijapur, but he did not knoyr 
that* Shivaji had already asserted his inde- 
pendence long before he surprised. Shaista 
Khan in his seraglio. I am, however, unable 
to share Orme’s view that “All that he says in^ 
the first, which relates only to the outset of 
Seya-gi’s fortune, is either erroneous or too 
confused to be reduced to order.” As 
readers of the following pages will perceive, 
Carre shows a fairly good knowledge of the 
chroifology of the events he sets to narrate. 
He starts^ with the Shaista Khan< incident 
(1663), ^en follqw the first' sack of Surat 
(1664), the expedition <Srf Jai Singh (1665), the 
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journey to Agra (166&) and the s6cond sack of 
Surat (1670). The only instance of any chro- 
nological mfstake i^hat can be detected in this 
chapter is that regarding the Maratha inva- 
sion of Bardes, whi^h took place in 1667 but 
which Carr4 places before the arrival of Jai 
Singh in the Dbccan. Otherwise thjp chapter 
is flawless if we judge it frojja a chronological 
.point of view alone, and the «historical errors, 
if we except the early career of Shivaji, are by 
no means serious. In volume i*Cai'r4’s bio- 
graphy of Shivaji is inferior* only to Vida 
e acgoens do famoso e felicissimo Sevagy of 
Cosme da Guarda among contemporary 
European works on Shivaji, but in .accuracy 
and M^ealth of details it was practically un- 
rivalled at the time of its publication. 

Carr6 begins his Sequel to the History of 
Shivaji with an account of the Afzal J^han 
incidenji, as it had been reported to him. His 
version of Moro Pant’s expedition against 
Jawhaj and Ramnagar is substantially 
correct,^ nor was his information about the 
contribution levied by the king of Ramnagar 
upon the Portuguese of Daman in any vj&f 
unreliable. His report of the negotiation 
between the Portuguese and Shivaji ^bout 
this tribut^* therefore, deserves a careful 
examination, particularly as . he claims to 
have been present when the •v Maratha- 
embassy reached Daman. (5arr4’s encomiiums 
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on Sambhafji were evidently ill-placed. 
Sambhaji wa« undoubtedly a good soldier 
and an able general, but/ he had inherited 
neither the» statesman-like qualities, nor 
the moral virtues of hi^i father. The close 
friendship between the son of Aurangzib and 
Sambhaji must be treated a!s a fiction, al- 
though its authorship need not be attributed 
to the French priest. Probably the Maratha. 
Governor of Chaul invented many such tales 
to divert* his lEuropean guest. Like Cosme da 
Guarda, Carr^ • was also an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shivaji and in him we come across 
an impartial witness who testifies to- the 
respect and admiration in which the Maratha 
hero was held not only by his officers and 
.subjects but ^Iso by his enemies and 
adversaries. 


Francois Martin. 

Martin served the French East India Com- 

iiany for forty eventful years and, as one who 

took a keen interest in the Karnatak affairs, his 

account of the Maratha activities in that region 

is of the greatest value and importance. 

About his family and childhood very little is 

knowp. He was born in 16(34 probably at 

Paris, f His father Giles Martin was an opulent 

grocer, but unfortunately. Francois was born 

out of wedlock and after his father’s sudden 
/ * * 

death in 1650 he was turned out of the house 
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by his brother, the only legitimate' son of 
his father. In 1653 he was formally legiti- 
matised ; but as he,did not gbt any share of his 
father’s property, h*e had to serve, as a grocer’s 
boy. About 1662 he married Marie Cuperly, 
daughter of a fish- woman, and lost his job, as 
his employer did not want a married boy. 
Martin did not get any work and his’wife had 
,to sell fish to earn their livipg. Reduced to 
great despair, Martin waited upon the Directors 
of the newly founded East Indja Company 
and obtained the office of a^sub-merchant on a 
salary of 600 livres or four hundred rupees 
per year. He left for India in 1665. In ’1670 
he was at Surat and heard a rumour*- that 
Shivaji contemplated a second sack of tliat 
wealthy emporium of oriental^trade. He wain 
with De la Haye during the siege of San 
Thom4, and on the 13th January 1764 l^e left 
that place with one hundred and fifty men 
only under cover of night. His resources 
were extremely meagre and consisted of the.' 
paltry siim of sixty pagodas that he carried 
on his person and twenty to twenty-five louis 
in the possession of his friend Lespinay. fRu^ 
began the enterprise that ultimately resulted 
in tjie foundation of Pondichery. , 

As an ally of Sher Khan Lodi of* Vali- 
kundapUIam, Martin closely , watched the 
political movements in the nei^l^ourhood. 
He was not, howevef, quite ‘ignorani' of what 
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was going on in Western Indi^. In August 
1675 he recei-^ed some letters from Monsieur 
Baron, then at Hajapur, informing* him of 
Shivaji’s fresh conquests at the expense of the 
King of Bijapur. Martin also learnt that 
Phonda, an important place about four to five 
leagues from Goa, had been recently reduced 
by Shivaji. The^ French Director at this time 
intended to bryig about an understanding, 
between Shivaji and Bahlol Khan, the Com- 
mander-in-C^ief of the Bijapur forces, and 
requested Margin to approach Sher Khan with 
this proposal, gher Khan told Martin that he 
could not write to his master unless Shivaji 
took aa qath on a “Shalagrama” in testimony to 
hi§ sincerity. Whether Monsieur Baron made 
„^ny further attempt in this ditection we do 
not know. Di February 1676 Martin wrote in 
his M^emoifs of the confusion at Bijapur caused 
by the death of Khawas Khan, Shivaji, of 
course, did not fail to exploit the difference 
‘.among the Bijapur officers and he took posses- 
sion o*f the best places in that kingdom. . 

It will not be irrelevant to add here a few 
‘words about Martin’s Memoirs. The French 
East India Company had asked their agents 
to explore Madagascar, “to 'keep a strictly 
accurate journal of their movements, to note 
precisely the names of the places th^ passed 
through,^tl{e condition and the nature of the 
countries .... and the»)nanners and customs 

r 
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of their inhabitants.” Martin, therefore, wrote 
a daily journal of everything *that deserved 
notice since* his’se^rival in Madagascar, and 
these • notes were later continued after he 
came to India. Fr«m time to time, when he 
had leisure, these notes were revised and re- 
duced to their 'present shape. The* revision 
was probably made by a copyist under 
•Martin’s personal supervisioh and he made 
numerous corrections and added, many notes 
with his own hands. Thus, hi& narrative of 
De la Haye’s expeditiorf wAs revised in 
1684-85 and the pages dealing ’with the eyents 
of 1685 were not written until nine, years later. 
This satisfactorily explains Martin’s irefmejjce 
to Madanna’s death long before it actually 
took place. ’Although Martin proposed ter 
^ive a history of thirty-two years ^ (1664-1696) 
in his Memoirs, it came to an abrupt end in 
1694 with his arrival at Chandernagor. Pro- 
bably his advanced age rendered him incap-, 
able^ of continuing the work of revision; 
Besides^ his Memoirs, two big fragments of his 
journal have been preserved, one of t^ese 
deals with the twelve months extending from 
February 21, 1701, to February 15, 1702 *and 
the. other contains his journal from February 
18, 1702 to January 31, 1703. 

It 18 needless to say that Martin furnishes 
us with the best contemporary ^scount of 
Shivaji’s Karnatak ^pedition. ^iaMeinoirs 
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constitute a clocument of first rate importance 
and were copied by the late Monsieur P. 
Margry with a viSw to pujslication. Margry’s 
transcription is now in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, while the original manuscript of 
Martin has been preserved in the Archives 
National's of Paris. 

IJxjTCH Writers 

Of the Dutch writers only two deserve 
mention* her^. Gautier Schouten commenced 
his voyage to »the vEast Indies in 1658. His 
account of his journey to the east was tran- 
slate'd into French and published at Amster- 
dam -iii’.i707. Like other European sailors 

an’d merchants he visited Surat and refetred to 
^he first sack of that city by Shivkji (Vol. I pp. 
399-400). He tells us that the e^l effects of 
that pillagd could not be repaired very soon. 
“De Graaf, the surgeon,” says Orme, “made six 
voyages to the East Indies, in the service of 
*J;he Dutch company. His first outset from 
Holland was in the year 1640, his. last 
return in 1687, a period of remarkable length 
Ih such wearisome employment. In each 
voyage he was detained several years abroad, 
and i^nt to different parts, where the Dutch 
had concerns or settlements, and eeems to have 
been at them ail. He givas much and* various 
informatj^/ The first mention he makes of 
• Sevagi, i^ where it mighi be least expected, 
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when he* was tiavellin’g in Bengal; •when nearer 
the operations of Sevagi, he jnentions him 
only once.”,/Oe Gsrjiaf tells us that in 1669 two 
Portuguese were imprisoned at Mqnghir on the 
suspicion of being Shivaji’s spies. While at 
Patna in January 1671, he heard of the second 
sack of Surat.* Apparently the terror of 
Shivaji’s arms had spread as far as Behar 
and his name was not unknown in the eastern 
provinces of Aurangzib’s empire. 

Sack of Surpt. 

From these foreign travellers let us turn 
to some of the incidents that commanded their 
attention. Surat was then the westSirr^site of 
India and the common meeting place of the 
visitors from ^across the sea. Bernier, Taver-. 
nier, Thevsnot, Carre, Frayer, L’Escaliot, 
Gary, Ovington, De la Haye, Dellon^ and 
Gautier Schouten all visited Surat; and as 
that wealthy port formed, in the language of 
John Fryer, the treasury of Shivaji, most of 
them* had some thing to say about its sack by 
the Mal'athas. In 1664 Shivaji suddenly 
swooped upon the doomed city and burnt and“ 
plundered it at his pleasure for four consecu- 
tive^ days. The "Governor of the town fl§d to 
the castle and the timid population wete left 
to their,* fate. The, daring o4 the Maratha 
leader was rewarded with an enorihojisly rich 
booty and his soldier}^ scorhdd to carfy away. 
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as we read in the log of the Loyal Merchant 
{Orme MSS, lio. 263, Foster, The English Fac- 
tories in India, W61-1664, ipp. 305-306), “any- 
thing but gqld, silver, pearles and dianjannts, 
and such pretious wares.” Henry Gary wrote 
to the Earl of Marlborough that Shivaji “car- 
ried a vast treasure away \»ith him. It is 
credibly reported nemere unto tenn millions of 
rupees.” The process of relieving the opulent 
merchants and their less well-to-do neighbours 
of so much faoney must have involved torture 
and death, cruelty and oppression. Shivaji 
was not there pn a mission of mercy, he had 
gaided an immense moral advantage by his 
nocttHT^l' 'Assault on Shaista Khan’s residence 
and he intended to pursue it with unrelenting 
j’esolution. The financial prospects of such an 
enterprise, pp doubt, proved a great induce- 
ment but 'money was not the only incentive 
under which Shivaji acted. He wanted to 
strike terror into the hearts of the enemy sub- 
j'ects and his followers in the heat of the 
moment and under the impulses of fighting 
might have exceeded the original intehtions of 
'tKeir leader. Gory says that “hee made a 
great destruction of Houses by fire upwards 
of 3000.” (Khan, Anglo Portuguese Negotia- 
tions , Relating to Bombay 1660-1677, pp. 448- 
449) Slaughtej, pillage and arson aref.but ordi- 
nary incidents of warfare. 

Slr^Jadu Nstth Sarjiar, however, chArges 
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Shivaji with such enormities as cannot be 
condoned under any circuflistance. “He 
. ordered th^ prisdiftys to be l&rought before him 
and cut off the heads of four and* the hands of 
24 others from among them at his caprice, but 
spared the rest.” A soldier may be excused 
if he molests an unoffending inhabitant when 
a city is taken by assault, btit a general who 
•mutilates his helpless prisoners can never be 
forgiven, Shivaji was, by common consent, 
free from tlie vices of his times, at is* believed 
he was never guilty of unnecessary cruelty ; 
but if Sir Jadu Nath’s statement is accepted 
we shall have to revise our opinion about the 
Maratha hero. 

If is an axiom of historical investigation 
that no authority, however grpat, is more reli • 
aible than his sources. Anything coming from 
Sir Jadu Nath naturally carries great vjeight, 
biit his assertion about Shivaji’s misdeeds at 
Surat is no more reliable than the evidence 
on which he bases it. Bernier, Manaucci 
Thevenpt and Carr4 do not corroborate the 
charge which is apparently based on the letters 
of L’Escaliot and Gary, a letter addressed 
by the English President and Council at Shrat 
to their masters at home and the log of the 
Loyal Merchant. The Dutch factors of* Surat, 
so far as we can judge from the contemporary 
records now at our disposal, do not\c\f roborate 
their English neiglibours in this particular 

iC 
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charge* against Shivaji. L’Esdaliot and Gary 
were at Sui^t at the time, and a number 
of sailors were sent from, the L^al Merchant 
to defend the English Factory. But a casual 
scrutiny of these letters* reveals that neither 
the President nor the priest, neither Gary 
nor thei captain of the Loyal Merchant, wit- 
nessed the incident to which they all testify. 
None of them lean, therefore, be regarded as 
corroborating others, while they all derived 
their ibformation from one common source, 
IVfr. Antony "Smtth, an English Factor, who 
was a prisoner for three days with the 
Marathas. Gary writes about the incident 
thifffT'’ ^his villaine had the plundering of 
the place for fower whole days, from Wednes- 
day morning untyll Saturday at fower in the 
afternoone, «in which Intrime he*e committed 
maqy cruelties, by cutting off of mens hands 
that could not give so much money as hee 
demaunded, six and twenty did one of our 
Principall Factores (that was then his pri-, 
soner, butt escaped miraculously Mr, Anthony 
Smith) see cutt off in a morning besides many 
heads.” The President and the Council also 
wrote : (Foster, The English Factories in India 
1661-1664, p. 30 ) “The rogue was very cruell. 
Mr. Smith, in the time of his imprisonment, 
was present .when hee cut off more* than 26 . 
hands ^<^ne day, and many heads.” We read 
in ihe iog of the LoyallMerehant^ “The* 10 at 
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night, after [h«e] had' committed Inanjr cruel- 
ties, haveing destroyed f parts ^of the towne 
with fier and''cutt*crf^severainieads and hands, 
haveing had Mr, Anthony Smith prisoner, 
whom after 3 daies bee released for 350 [sic] 
rupees, haveing certified him that hee would 
cutt of his head* and hee had surely, dyed, if 
a plott had taken effect, whioji was the mur- 
thering of Sivagee, a Moore stabbing att him, 
whose hand was cutt off before [hee] could 
give the blowe.” It is evident tl^at tl%a,Cap- 
tain, who was not present at the place of occur- 
ence, heard of the murderous plot as well as 
the merciless mutilation of Shivaji’s prisoners 
from Mr. Antony Smith. The Rev. John 
L’EscaKot makes no secret about the source of 
his informaticfti. So, in the final analysis the 
charge brought against Shivaji by Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar rests upon the uncorroborated 
evidence of one single individual, viz., 
Anthony Smith. The evidence of a trust- 
worthy person may, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be accepted even without corrolbora- 
tion if tfiere is nothing unusual about it, and 
mutilation was a common enough punishmenf 
in those days. Had the statement, therefore, 
come from eithet Sir George Oxenden or^the 
Rev. John L’Escaliot, and the accused person 
happened* to be an, officer of §hivaji about 
whose character nothing was knowfe^ it might 
be accepted as probs^ble tKotigh not proven. 
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But Antony Smith happened to be a gentle- 
man of a very ^hady character ^nd in a letter 
addressed from Surat to Ifie East India Com- 
pany on the 31st March 1665, is found the-- 
following estimate of Mr. Smith’s character 
(Foster, The English FactoTj,es in India 1665- 
1667, 'p. 12) : “A more atheisticall wretch 
never was suffer’d to live on the earth. Att 
the rebell Sevagys being here he fell into His 
hands, and after his releasment would (as we 
j^rc credibly inform’d) have betray’d your 
house, estate and servants up to him ; and this 
is avoweh’d’by him that was appointed to 
writfiJibe letter which was intended to be sent 
'the rebell For these and other mis- 

n 

demeaners to tedious to enlarge on here, we 
warn’d him home to answer to you.” Should 
we be jystified in accepting the unsupported 
evidence of an individual whom his country- 
men gave such a bad character? 

Shivaji was by no means indiscrin^inate 
in his plunder, though the people of Surat wera 
not entitled to his protection. Bernier thus 
describes the first sack of Surat : “He rushed 
into the place sword in hand, and remained 
nearly three days, torturing the population to 
compel a discovery of their concealed riches. 
Bufning what he could not take away, Seva-Gi 
returned^ without the least opposition, laden 
with jjOH and ^silver to the amount of several 

miUions ; with pearls,‘^ilken stuffs, fine' cloths, 

/■ 
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and a vafiety of other cosfty mer,chaiwiise.” 
The French physician adds later, ^ “I forgot to 
mention tha^ during the pil\age of Sourate, 
Seva-Gy, the Holy •*SevarGi\ respected the 
jiabitation of the Reverend Father* Ambrose, 
the Capuchin missionary. “The Frankish 
Padrys are good anen,’ he said, ‘and shall not 
^be molested.’ He spared also the hoifee of a 
deceased Delale or Gentile broker, of the 
Dutch, because assured that he had been very 
charitable while alive. The dwellings of the 
English and Dutch likewise escaped his vi&ita, 
not in consequence of any reverential feeling 
on his j)art, but because those people had dis- 
played a great deal of resolution, and defended 
themselyes well. The English especially? 
assisted by tlie crews of their vessels, per- 
formed wonders, and saved not only their own 
hbuses but those of their neighboprs. The 
pertinacity of a Jew, a native of Constanti- 
nople, astonished every body. Seva-Gi knew 
that he was in possession of most valuable 
'rubies; which he intended to sell to Aureng- 
Zebe; but he persevered in stoutly denying 
the fact, although three times placed on h:«. 
knees to receive the stroke of a sword 
flourished over his head. This conduct was 
worthy of a Jew, whose love of mdney 
generally exceeds his love of life.” (Bernier, 
Travels in the Moghul Empire, ’ pm 188-190) 
Here at least we come,acros& a case or person 
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knovm' to be wealthy escaping with threats 
alone. We also learn that the properties of 
the Capuchin Farthers and.Gf a Hindu broker 
were respected in consideration of the charac- 
ter of the former and the pharities of the latter. 
Reliable as he usually is, Bernier does not 
stand alone in his testimonjf about Shivaji’s 
discrimination jn favour of Father Ambrose. 
Jean de Thevenot and Berthelemy Carre also 
corroborate him. It can, therefore, be safely 
maintiSined'that the charge of cold blooded 
cfuelty brought ‘by Sir Jadu Nath on the 
evidence of Anthony Smith against Shivaji 
remains in any case unsubtantiated. 

Fof^easons that can be easily surmised 
^ivaji did not make any serious’ attempt 
against the English and the Dutch factories 
when he sacked Surat for the fifst time. In 
1670^ wheh that city was plundered once again, 
Shivaji went further and took the English and 
the Dutch into his confidence. The Dutch 
harboured his messenger, while the English 
“sent*a present to sevagy to the amount ol rups 
( ) in Scarlett, sword blades,' knives, 

'<SSca.” {Diary of William Hedges, vol. II, 
p. tccxxviii). It is not, therefore, surprising 
that “the foreign merchants ‘received no re- 
war^ from the ruler of the land this time.” 
Nor was the suspicion “o,f the three’ Christian 
nations Ivsving made a league with Shivaji 
when ^ was hfere (Su|at)” (Sarkar, Shivaji 
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and hi^Times^ 1st ed?, p. 2l26) entirely ^r^ed on 
their immunity from plunder and injury. 

Karn/ivoc Expedition. 

Contemporary European travellers have 
generally nothing * or little to say about 
Shivaji’s Karnatak expedition. Most of them 
left India too early to have any 'personal 
knowledge of those events. '^Valentine, who 
wrote long after Shivaji’s death, refrained 
from entering into the details ‘Of his later 
achievements. “This Sivaji’’, sayS he, “accom- 
plished great things afterwards in the year 
1676, at Golconda, in Surat and elsewhere, 
but these we pass over as being not to our 
purpoige here.” Niccolao Manucci contented 
himself with a brief reference to Shivaji’s 
conquests 'on the Coromandel coast. He 
■“wrote ; “Shivaji had no idea of’ allowing his 
soldiers’ swords to rust. He therefore hsked 
the King of Gulkandah to grant him a passage 
on his way to a campaign in the Karnatik 
against certain princes who had risen against* 
Bijapur and Gulkandah. The king of 
Gulkandah having consented to his passing 
through, he came to Karnatik, and there^ by 
his valour and determination, he took a great 
fortress called Gingi (Jinji). It includes seven 
fortifications upon hills. There are many 
princes in the Karnatik, but theyv would not 
agree to a joint defence; • then ihl, like a 
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dexterous falcon, pounced upon theifi, and 
took many other fortresses of great value, and 
lands containing m^ny subjects of tl^e Bijapur 
kingdom. By these victories he increased his 
strength, and subsequently was able to resist 
the armies of Aurangzeb.” *The account given 
in an unpublished manuscript* now in the 
Archives ' Marines of Paris, entitled the 
Journax des voyages de France d Surrate et 
de Surrate d la cdte de Malabar, d celle de 
, Coromandel, Malaca, Syam, etc. par le navire 
le ^tau^our de la coipipagnie des Indes en 1676 
jusqu 'en 1680 (AM. B'*. 7.), is equally meagre. 
It says that Shivaji entered into the Karnatak 
with a big- army, resolved to take possession 
of "that province, and defeated some pi;ince8 
who wanted to oppose his advance. At the 
report of his arriVal Sher Khan Lodi requested 
M. Martin (y) assist him and to throw himself 
into sbme one of his fortresses where Sher 
Khan also might retire with his family and 
riches. M. Martin, however, informed Sher 
fchan ttiat he could not engage himself in an 
enterprise from which he could not expect to 
ccfflle out with honour, as he had not sufficient 
means to stand a siege and could not expect 
any reinforcement on account of a war with 
the Dutch. Shivaji, in the meantime, entered 
into the province, defeated the army ‘of Sher 
Khan Lodi, look him prisoner and took posses- 
sion pf aU the plades uqider his jurisdiction. 
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Some time before the defeat of Sher' Khan 
Lodi, M. Martin had sent an envgy to Shivaji 
demanding fjorn ^ijn the saipe privileges for 
the Company that Sher Khan had jgranted, to 
.which he very willingly acquisced on condi- 
tion that M. Martin should remain neutral. 
Since then the whole of this country with 
Pondichery have been under him. tor the 
best account of the Karnatak .expedition we 
are indebted to the Memoirs of Francois 
Martin and the letters that the Jesilit mission- 
aries of Madura addressed from time to time 
to their friends and colleagues in Europe. 

The Maratha chroniclers suggest that the 
real originator of this expedition was Eaghu- 
nath Narayan Hanmante, whom Shivaji* 
afterwards lef^as his Viceroy at Jinji. In 
any case the* scheme was being* ppblicly dis- 
cussed as early as December 1675. Iia a letter 
from Surat dated the 20th December 1675, 
(Archives Coloniales Inde C* — 62, fol 3,16-317) 
Baron tells De la Haye that he met Annaji 
Pant, djje of the principal ministers of Shivaji, 
near Rajdpur, and while discussing the con- 
quest of the Karnatak (Carnatte), Annajf 
frankly admitted to Baron that if the Moghul 
continued his waf on the side of Lahore and 
if the Pathani^ kept him engaged, Shiyaji 
would carj'y his arms to that cqast; and to 
minimise the difficulties of this enterprise he 
had already sent an en^bass^ to the otmrt of 
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Golkdniia t® explain his plans tp the King and 
to obtain scvne money from him. Baron 
suggests that in view of th§ {iiscord prevailing 
among of the numerous princes of India, the 
King of France might easily play a dominant 
part in this country, if Jie could secure but 
two good places, one on the Malabar coast 
and another on the Coromandel, and send two 
to three ships pply with some men and money 
every year. 

Tile exi)edition was launched at a very 
opportune moment. Bijapur lay paralysed by 
internal dissension. Golkonda was at war 
with the French. The petty princes of the 
Karnatak were, as ever, in strife. Even the 
European merchant powers knew np peace, 
and the Dutch and the French were trying 
their utmost to compass the ruin of each other. 
As for Buhadur Khan, that “fattened calf/' 
Shivaji knew how to fill his maw with gold 
and to compensate with bribe any loss of 
honour and prestige. 

The ultimate object of Shivaji’s Kal'natak 
expedition has been, for sometimd past, a 
“subject of conjecture and controversy. Sir 
Jadu Nath Sarkar maintains that Shivaji was 
drawn to the Coromandel coast by prospects 
of plunder alone. “It is incrpdible,” writes 
he, “that a porn strategjgt like Shiyaji could 
have reaHy intended to annex permanentl^y a 
territory on the* Madras coast, which was 
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separated from his own dominions by two 
powerful and potentially hostile states like 
Bijapur ajfd Ge>lkonda, and more than 
700 miles distant from his capital. His aim, 
I believe, was merely to squeeze the country 
of its accumulated wealth and return home 
with the booty. * The partition of hi& father’s 
heritage was only a plea adopted to give a 
show of legality to this campaign.” Banade, 
on the other hand maintained that “As if he 
had prescience of coming events,. Shivaji, by 
his conquests and alliances, fcfrmed a new 
line of defence in Southern India in the 
Kdv^i valley, to which he could retire in 
case of necessity.” 

That Shivaji did annex the newly con- 
quered territories in the Karn^tak is an un- 
^disputed fact. The Marathas retained these 
new kingdom till the days of Rajdram, »and 
how complete their sovereignty was, may be 
easily inferred from some published and un- 
published French documents. In 168^ the 
French had to seek a Parwana from Timaji 
Keshava, Subedar of Jinji, in order to buil^ 
a fortress at Pondichery {Lettres et conven- 
tions des Govemeurs de Pondichery a'dec 
differentes prinhes hindous 1666 d Iff 93. 
Pondichery, goci4te de Thistoire de k’inde 
Frangai^e, 1911 — 1914, pp. 3 — 4),»and again in 
June 1690 they approached Raj arain, with a 
prayer to protect theAt against the designs^ of 
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the Dutch, ‘the English and„ the Danes. 
{Ibid, p. 5). 4 letter of the same date and 
published in the, same volume ighows that 
Rajaram mOTtgaged the ‘ custom duties of 
Pondichery to the French East India Com- 
pany as security for a loan of 6000 Chakras, 
(pp. 6 — 7). These documents leave no doubt 
that the Marathas did enjoy and exercise their 
rights of sovereignty over Pondichery till 
June 1690. That their possession of these 
territories re'mained uninterrupted from the 
da'io of their first annexation can also be con- 
clusively proved by a document entitled, Le 
Stat General des Presentes et defences faitez 
a Pondichery depuis le 18 8bre 1673 jusquez 
du 3le aoust 1693 tant pour obtenir leur 
f/rmanz ou la permission de s'etyblir au lieu 
Pondichery, ^citui dans le Royaume de Visia- 
pour costeide Coromandel y batir du fort, en 
des Mayasines, que pour se maintenir dans la 
possessions de cet etablissement, le tous extrait 
, des Journaux et des grandes livres cottes y 
apres] now in the Archives Coloniales of 
Paris. It gives a list of successive Maratha 
Siibedars of Jinji and Havaldars of Pondichery 
whose friendship and patronage the French 
merchants tried to secure by means of pre- 
sents^ It may, however, be argiied that per- 
manent ann^ation of the conquered terri- 
tories wa& decided later on, when Shivaji on 
his. way back reduced %»number of important 
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fortresses and strategical post^that served as 
a connecting link between Rairi and Jinji. 
This sug^stion,"li»wever, is negatived by the 
recorcied testimony of Martin. 

Shivaji opened his campaign in the 
Karnatak in May 1677. In the very next 
month Monsieur Martin sent a Brahman 
envoy to him. This envoy had no less than 
three interviews with the Maratha King. “At 
the third,” Martin tells us, “Siyagy assured ' 
our envoy that we might* stay in complete- 
security at Pondichery without taking the 
sidte'Of either party; that if we offered the least 
insult to his people there would be no quarter 
for ue or for those of our people who were in 
the factory bf Rajapour, that^ he would send 
an avaldar in a few days to govern Pondichery 
and that we might have to live With him in 
the same manner as we had done with the 
officers of Chircam.” The appointment of a 
Hayaldar to govern Pondichery coupled with* 
Shivaji.’s refusal to share his reecnt conquests 
with his quondam ally, the King of Golkonda, 
leaves no doubt as to his real intention. 
Martin further, tells us that a large number 
of Brahmans had accompanied Shivaji in 
search of eirTployment. This also provtJs that 
Shivaji 'had decided on the annexation of a 
good part of the Karnatal^ Jbefore hq had set 
out'on his expeditio{f. 
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Martin bitterly complains against the 
tyranny of * Shivaji’s Brahman officers. 
Closely allied as !he Frenplf had recently been 
with Sher Khan Lodi, il was but natui'al that 
they should be treated ‘With suspicion and 
coldness by the Marathas. The war had not 
yet beeif concluded, the country had not yet 
been settled and peace and order had not yet 
been restored. Good government could not 
be expected under the circumstances and 
every officer,, civijl and military, was perhaps 
anxious to fish in the troubled water. It is 
no little credit to them that even when 
engaged in fighting and plunder Shivaji’s 
men succeeded in reclaiming th^ long 
neglected waste lands of the areja under occu- 
pation and, rendering the most niggardly 
barren lafids fruitful and profitable. 

It may not be irrelevant to point out in 
this connection that Sher Khan did not find 
an asylum with the Nayak of Madura* after 
leaving the woods of Ariyalur, as Sir Jadu 
Nath Sarkar seems to suggest. Disappointed 
ai Trichinopoly, he had to retrace his steps to 
the^ woods he had so recently left, where he 
was ^treated with kindness and,generosity by 
the friendly Nayak. He .later joined, the chief 
of the Maravas, as we read in the pages of 
Martin*. 
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Shivaji and the European Nations. 

If Abbe. Cari4 to be Jbelieved, Shivaji 
was anxious to cultivate the frien^lship of the 
merchant nations of Europe. He relied on 
them for a steady supply of artillery and fire- 
arms. Before he sacked Surat for the second 
time he gave his French friends a timely 
warning and Monsieur Blot wrote (to 
Colbert?) on the 25th March 167:^ “Prince 
Sivagy, the terror of all people, has given such 
a testimony of his very great friendship fot 
the French nation that we are certain that if 
he cQines back as last year to sack this town 
he will respect all who may be under our^ 
banner^” (A. C. C*. 62, fol. 166). The French 
of Rajapur obliged him by a timely supply of 
artillery, and during his Karnalak expedition 
Shivaji refrained from molesting th*e French, 
though they had entered into a close alliance 
with Sher Khan Lodi shortly before. 

His attitude towards the Dutch was, one 
of amicable neutrality. When Surat was 
sacked for the first time Shivaji sent a Greek 
named Nicholas Colostra to the Dutch factorjy 
with a friendly message. During the second 
sack he actually took them into his confidence 
and consulted •them as to the best methocts of 
mulcting* the most opulent merchants of the 
place. But he fiimly refijsed a preposed 
allianee against the En'^ish, though the Dutch 
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undertook ^to co-operate with him in an 
expedition against the much coveted naval 
stronghold of l5anda-Raj^uri. " 

Elsewhere I have given a detailed account 
of Shivaji’s political dealings with the Portu- 
guese. {Studies in Indian History). Suffice 
it to sky that during the last years of Shivaji 
the Portuguese made a studied effort to avoid 
any cause of misunderstanding and they 
granted n® facility to the Siddi’s fleet as might 
cause sus^ician,or give offence. In a Bombay 
letter dated the 2nd February 1679-80 we read, 
“the Portuguese will not afford them (Siddi’s 
fleet) anything, onely now and then *a little 
water and that not often. He robbed lately 
a small towne of the Rajahs neare'' Chaule, 
upon which 'the Portuguese sensed one of his 
groabs jind 2 galvetts, took his men out-^#« 
tlfem and put them in prison, keeping all till 
the Syddy had brought back from Danda* 
Rajapore what men etc. he had carried out of* 
the said towne.” 

The English had fartories at Rajapur, 
Hubli and Karwar. They later acquired 
^Bombay and thus became close neighbours of 
Shivaji and his naval rival the Siddi of Janjira. 
The first conflict between them and the 
M&ratha prince was not due to any agression 
on his part*. Henry R^vington of the Rajapur 
factory had .helped Shivaji’s enemies by 
actively participating in the siege of Panhala 
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and Shivaji fetaliated by plundering the 
English factory. Revington ana* his colleag- 
ues were carried prisoners and were not 
released until two yehrs later. The English 
demanded compensation for what loss the 
Company and its employees had suffered on 
that occasion. Shivaji did not deny bis liabi- 
lity, but he wanted the Englieb to settle once 
again at Rajapur. Into the defails of the long 
protracted negotiation it is needless to enter. 
Ustick, Nicholls, and Oxinden were sent in 
succession to bring about an honourable settle- 
ment, and the story of these embassies may 
be Ghsily reconstructed from the papers 
published in the following pages. Shivaji. 
wanted to buy guns and munition from 
the English. The English, on t;Jie other hand, 
•^vere unwilling to give the Moghul any 
offence. At the same time they dould »not 
reject the preferred friendship of Shivaji as 
Bombay depended entirely on his country for 
provision and fuel. The situation was further 
complicated by the Siddi’s converting the 
island of Bombay into his naval base. This 
was the real cause of the ultimate failure of 
the negotiation, though a treaty was formally 
concluded in 1674. Ultimately Shivaji decided 
to cut the gopdian knot by taking possesision 
of the small island of Kenery (1679), which 
commanded the harbour of Bombay. , This 
led to an armed confUet between the English 

D 
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and the Marathas, but the ‘ English could 
not put theft* confidence in the good faith of 
the Siddi and ttieir fin^nr:‘lal resources were 
extremely limited. They came to tertias with' 
Shivaji and a fresh treaty was concluded. 
Details about this treaty will be found in the 
papers quoted below : — 

(FACTORY ‘RECORDS SURAT VOL : io8.) 

Fols 44-45 A^inajee Punditt his reply to the Deputy 
Governor «& Councills proposalls with promise by 
letter to se'e all confirmed under the Rajah’s scale. 

ist. That what is due by Shivajee to the honourable 
Company &c. alsoe what is due by our inhabitantg“to the 
merchants of your country wee shall immediately order to 
be paid. 

2nd. You write that your men without my licence 
did fight with yours in which engagement your English- 
men and others as likewise vessels with its appartinencyr 
came into our custody all which you demand from us, to 
which I answer that you ought to ke^pe ffriendship with 
Shivajee Rajah and that hereafter, there be noe difference 
between us, and as to your men and vessels and all elce 
that is in our custody I have given order to be delivered 
to you. 

3rdly. You write that the ffactory that are in our 
countrys shall continue in trading during your pleasure 
and that when you please to send for the Englishmen that 
are ^here, you will keepe servants natives of the country 
to lobke after and take charge of your house, and goods 
as shall be left*by any of yout ffactoars in any ffactorya 
in our dqniinions, and that when the ffactoars shall returne, 
th^ shsfll freely continue inVradeing without any* hindr- 
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aiice to them or their servants, to which l*^answere that 
they may freely goe and come and stay. 

4thly. You writ^that all vessells that shall be bound 
from Bombay \o any othc\j)ort or ckhers that are bound 
from other ports to the port of Bombay, Shall have noe 
hindrance from us and that in case of any stormes whereby 
any vessell may breake her mast or helme, that wee shall 
not take the said vessell, nor goods therein, t^ which I 
answer that they may freely goe and come without any 
hindrance or prejudice from us in the l)fast, and as allways 
they did freely pass so they shall have free passage for 
future. 

5. You write that according t^ the tVeaty formerl]^ 
made between us upon oath, wee should observe the same 
for the future, to which I answere that according as it 
was aliways observed in the same manner wee will observe 
the same for the future and that wee shall not be wanting 
yi perfcjfming the same on our side, nor you ought to 
faile in doing the,.same. 

6. That according to the above w^ritten articles you 
may be sure that wee will observe the sam^ fof the future, 
therefore you may withdraw your ffleete from Cundrji. 

Siddy Cossum by your forces came to Undry and have 
landed on the same, to whome yon may speake in a fair 
manner, and comand him to leave the said Undry and as 
to the ffactours in our countrys, wee shall give in tire com- 
pliance to all the above written, but you ought not to 
give any aid or assistance to our enemys, but otherwise 
to continue in our ffriendship, and if on your side yj)U 
breake the same, ^^nt you lay the fault upon me 
afterwards. 

Fols. 45-4^ Soobedarr of Chauls reply to the WorsMpfull. 

John thild Deputy* Governor of Bombay and 
. Councills proposalls with promise to see them con- 

fipned by Sevajee Raj^h his master. 
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ist. Yoli write that wee must pay, the money belong- 
ing to the Honourable Company and to other merchants 
by our inhabitants, to which T answere that I consent to the 
same and that wee^will orde|^ tiie' mone}^ belonging to 
the honourable Company be immediately paid. 

2ndly. You write that aCil vessells that shall be 
bound from Bombay to any other port or others that are 
bound frqm other ports to the port of Bombay shall have 
noe hindrance from us and that in case of any stormes 
whereby vessell m^y break her mast, or helme, that wee 
shall not take the said vessell nor goods therein, but 
otherwise wee ‘shall send the said vessell and goods unto 
the port of Bdhibay, jto which I answer, tis very well and 
I accept the same. 

3rdly. You write that the ffactours that are in our 
dominions shall freely continue in trading during your 
pleasure and that when you please for to send for the 
Englishmen that are there you will keepe severajl natives 
of the country to looke after and tal^ charge of your 
house and goods &s shall be left by any of your ffactours 
in any of the* ffactorys in our country and that when 
ffactours shall returne they shall freely continue in 
trading without any hindrance to them or their servants 
(and) all which I accept of. 

4thly. You write that there was a fight between 
your and our men and that they had noe order for the 
same, therefore you demand your Englishmen* and others 
as alsoe the guiins vessells and all elce that was taken, 
t(^ which I answer that it is very well and that with 
Shivajees answer I will returne thp same againe 
I piwmise to per forme. 

^thly. You write that according to the treaty 
formerly made between us, wee should obserVe the same 
for the future without any differences in the least upon 
the oath of Mahadev*and tk^t a new writing be^ signed 
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and sealed by Shivajee for himself e and liis successours 
to performe the same, to which I ansT/jer that tis very 
well, and that I accept of the same. According to the 
above writted five artic^^ I doe Jccept and will have 
them confirmed by Shivajee Rajah upon ^ath. 

Fols. 46-47 Annagee Punditt and the Soobedarr of Chauls 
proposalls to the Worshipfull John Child Deputy 
Governor of Bombay and Councill to the^behalfe of 
their master Sevajec Rajah. ^ 

ist. The vSyddys ffleete whicll came with your 
assistance, you must command them to withdraw 
togeather with your fileete. * 

2. In case that you cannot jtnake ^ them withdraw 
they pretending to be servants to the king of Mogull, 
then you may doe nothing, which is, not give them any 
succour, nor allow them any ammunition, nor boates, and 
that wee may have notice thereof, while your ffleete doth 
not witjiidraw from Cundry, wee will keepe in Bombay one 
spy and ten meji to know whither oi^noe you give them 
any succour. 

3. All persons whatsoever that shall ^absent them- 
selves from our country to your dominions for deb is you 
shall deliver them to us, but if you say that its not 
custome to deliver them, then all debts due by them or 
other ^things laid to their charge shall be taken notice of 
by your minister of justice. 

4. None of our enemys should be suffered to enter 
into the rivers of Negotan or Penn it being soe agreed 
between us in the first treaty, but now through^ the 
difference between* us the Siddy came thro and tooke 
severall prisoners, which you must see them deKvered 
and that for tfie future, by noe means you musi suffer 
them to e*nter in the rivers, which you* must performe. 

5. That the inhabitants of Shivajees country shall 
freely- come and goe to y^ir donfimons to trade and^buy 
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merchandize, \o whome you shall see th^m not be abused. 

6. Dauda Qin who assisted in Bombay in the Syddys 
service, did come into our country and doe us very much 
damage, therefore yofi must t^ne him off *the island. 

According ‘to the above menconed articles you may 
send them made. 

Fol. 47. The Worshipfull John Child Deputy Governor 
and hjs Councills reply to Annagec Punditts and the 
Soobedarr of Chauls proposalls sent them sealed the 
i8th January 1^79/80. 

ist. You write that in case wee could not make the 
Syddys ffleete withdraw they pretending to be servants 
oj the King of^Mogull, wee should not give them any 
succour, nor allow them any ammunition, nor boates, 
and that while the Syddys ffleete doth not withdraw you 
would keepe a spy and tenn men on Bombay to give 
you notice thereof, to which I answer, that as the 
ammunition viz. gunns powder and ball, they shall not 
have any of us, but water and provisions if they will 
have it I shall nof hinder them, for soe as there is noe 
hindrance for^you soe there shall be none for him, and 
as woe have ffrieiidship with you and have our ffactorys 
in your country soe wee have the same ffriendship with 
the king of Mogull, and have our ffactorys in his 
dominions, for which reason here will be no hindrance for 
water ^nd provisions and as for the rest that you, desire 
as aforesaid I accept of. 

2nd. You write that if any inhabitants of your 
copptry should absent themselves to our island that it is 
not our custome to deliver them and that wee should 
take notice of their debts, or anything elce laid to ^heir 
charge# to which I answer, that when any ^ of your 
inhabitants shall absent themselves to this island, ‘ you must 
acquaint me of them, and then wee shall take notice of 
the^ in our court of ^jtfstice aijd according as their , cases 
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will require, justiee shall be done to them, but if any- 
one be soe poor, that he be not able to ^ay, he shall be 
in prison until he g^^e satisfaction. 

3rd.. You write thai*^noe enelny shall enter into 
the rivers of Negotan and Penn and that it is soe agreed 
between us in the first treaty made and that now through 
the diflference between us wee should not suffer the Syddy 
to enter these, to which I answer that it is very well and 
that wee will not be wanting in do/jing our endeavours 
to hinder the same, in what possible Ivee can. 

4th. You write that the inhabitants of Shivajees 
country that shall come to our island tj) trade that I 
shall not suffer them to be abused*, to which I answc.’.^ 
that tis very well and I accept the same. 

5th. You write that Dauda Can did assist on the 
island in the Syddys service and that he had done a 
great deale of injury in your country s, therefore you- 
would *liave me turne him off the island, to which I 
answer, any 011^ that assists in thi^ roade and shall 
presume to doe any injury, he, or they soe offending shall 
be severely punished, and turned out. 

According to these articles I send them to you. The 
articles on the Rajahs part were signed and sealed by 
Annagee Punditt and the Soobedarr of Chaul. 

Fol. 48. Proposalls made by the Worshipfull .*John 
Child-Deputy Governor of the island of Bombay and 
his councill, unto Sevajee Rajahs ministers to be 
confirmed by the said Rajah for the concluding a 
peace between the English nation and him. 

1st. Wee demand the money belonging to the 
honourable Comj^any in your country as alsoe to other 
our inhalytants which money you are to satisfy Imme- 
diately. 

2nd. Without any consideration your p^ple did 
quarr^ll and tooke from u%«one new Groab one^Shyb^rr, 
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the Groabs boate, with the English men, and other that 
went therein, ar alsoe the armes and other things viz. 
gunns, balls, powder, musketts, pistolls, anchors, sailes, 
swords and all elce '^/hich you have taken, *’all which you 
are to returne ^us againe. 

3rd. That all vessells that come from any place to 
this port of Bombay or from hence shall goe to any 
other port^ if they give notice that they belong to Bombay 
you shall not stop nor hinder them, and in case of any 
storme whereby ai^y vessell (that goes from Bombay or 
comes hither) shall breake any mast or helme, you shall 
not take the said vessell nor goods but otherwise you 
shall send the i^aid vessell and goods into this our port. 

4th. Without our knowledge you landed your men 
on the hill in our port and brought thither your ffleete 
which when wee heard (not knowing where your ffleete 
was bound for) wee therefore sent out our ffleete 
•to know your designe, whereupon your men without 
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taking any notice thereof did unreasonably fight, where- 
fore wee were forced to keepe our great ffleete there to 
this day and the charges that wee have been at in the said 
ffleete you asre to pay us. 

5th. The ffactors that wee have in your countrys 
shall remaine there in tradeing during our pleasmes, and 
noe restraint laid on them whatsoever, but shall be free 
to cojp^e, stay and goe without any hindrance being given 
them, and if it shall be thought fitt at any time’ to call 
for our Englishmen away from any place or places in 
the Rajahs dominions as our conveniency or occasions 
may require, they may not be hindered in goeing off the 
shoare and be free to make choice of one two or moi^ of 
the country or other servants to take charge of the 
ffactoiy house and what may be left in it and the said 
servant or servants soe left shall freely enjoy the posses- 
sion of the house or houses &c., without any disturbance 
and nothing meddled with th:it may be left in house or 
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houses, and when any factor or fiFactors s}iall be returned 
to the said place or places they shall freely trade, with- 
out any hinderance* whatsoever, ^md none of theii 
'servants ’of what naturesoever be in the* least manner 
' imposed upon. 

6th. As formerly there was a treaty made in writinR 
between us and you, soe likewise it shall^ now be 
observed and shall not differ in the least if you sweare 
upon Mahadev, therefore accordingly you are to make a 
new writing sealed and signed by Shivajee Rajah, for 
himselfc and his successours and then wee and our 
siiccessours will observe the same. 

This treaty was confirmed by Shivaji, as 
we learn from a Bombay letter dated 18th 
March 1679/80 (Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 
108, fol. 62), and the English received from 
Shivaji’s ministers 1000 khandis of white 
betelnut. But as before, the, English were 
unable to prevent the Siddi’s depredations. 
He refused to refrain from raiding* Shivsji’s 
country and went so far as to fire upon and 
capture a Manchua flying English colours. Nor 
did the Siddi consent to respect the neutrality 
of Bombay and though the English prisoners 
were returned to Bombay, the treaty remained, 
for all practical purposes, inoperative when 
Shiyaji died in April 1680, “of a bloody flux, 
being sick 12 days.” 
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CHAPTER I » 

His Birth and Early Career. 

The village of Virar^ near 'the city of 
Bagaym in the territories of the Portuguese 
Crown was the birthplace of Sevagy. The- 
lord of this village was Dom Manoel de 
Menez^s, and people were not wanting who 
that Sevagy^ was his son. May truth 
prevail. But at^ll events he has*been known 
as the youngest of twelve^ sons [2] of Sagy, a 
Captain of Idalcao, who died old governing 
the principalities of Madure, Tangan and 
Tinga.’ He was called Sevagy in honour of 

A 

^ Shivaji was born at Shivner near Junnar. Thevenot 
also commits the same error when he says 'Hhis Sivaji 
was the son of a captain of the king of Bijapiir, and was 
born at Bassein’’. •• 

^ Shahaji had no more than three legitimate sons ; 
of his illegitimate sons five are known to history, \iz., 
Makaji Ahanda Rao, Hiroji Farzand, Shantaji, Bhimji 
and Pratapji. Dr? J. J. Fragoso suggests that we sh«>uld 
read dois (tfsyo) instead of doze (twelve) but without any 
reason. See P. Pissurlencar, Xivaji Maharaja Com 
Sangue Portugues ? p. g, , ^ 

® Madura, Tanjore and.Jinji. ‘It should be? noted 
that Madura was ruled byja dynasty of Nayaks; Jinji 
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an idol, called Seva, mueh venerated by the 
gentiles, to which is joined^the word “gy” 
(which is t^e same as Senhdr), Se^agy^ means 
Senhor Seva. He belonged to the Maraste 
nation, as do all Hindus who inhabit the region 
betweei; the city of Goa and Surrate. 

It is the custom among these captains 
(and Europe w411 lose nothing in following it) 
to take their sons with them in war and other 
enterprises,, and Sevagy had not completed 
twelve when his father gave him the com- 
mand of thirty horses, among the many that 
these captains have in their charge. But as 
Sevagy was so young, he gave him as his 
tutor an old soldier and near relative, 
called Neotagy,^ who atj^ya accompSiIcd. 
him and never left him' ‘.on account of 
th§ affection he felt for Sevagy and also 
because he knew that he was not only 
quick in action but lively in carriage also, for 
with a clear and fair face nature had given 
him the greatest perfections, [3] specially the 
dark big eyes were so lively that th5y seemed 
to dart rays of fire. To these was added a 

was not within Shahaji’s jurisdiclion and Tanjore was 
conquered by Shabaji’s younger son Bkoji or Vyankoji. 
According to Sabhasad, Shahaji had Ms head-quarters at 
Bangalore. (Sfin, Siva Chhalrapati, p. go.). " He subse- 
quently transferred it to Kolhar. (Sardesai, Maraihi 
Riyasati Vol. I, p. 158.) 

* Tfhe author ifi:obably<,> means Netaji Palkar but 
Nefaji was not Shivaji’s un^h or guardian. » 
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quick, clear and acute intelligehce. Sevagy 
was fifteen yee^s of age when his natural 
cheerfulness was suddenly converted into per- 
petual sadness. He longed to be alone and 
was always so pensive that it attracted general 
notice. His tutor Neotagy, in special, felt 
much concerned and asked him several times 
whether he needed anything, sjnd, as he loved 
him so much, (urged that) he should tell him 
what troubled him and what he desired gene- 
rally. His reply was that wliat h« had in his 
mind caused him great distress. Neotagy said 
laughingly, “Really, my child, it is well that 
you think about the enterprises you want to , 
undert/ike and the reputation you may acquire 
yiln^fCby.” Aim! as, he spoke in this fashion 
several times, S^agy replied, “Vpu are not a 
prophet, uncle, but seem to be one in ’what you 
observe, for you know that my diligence is yet 
too small for my purpose.” If Neotagy smiled, 
then Sevagy (would continue) — “Laugh, uncle, 
[4] but before long you will perceive my 
reasons and your errors.” The old man saw 
that the boy spoke like a man and seriously 
entreated him to confide his project to him fdr 
he would always find in him a friend g,nd 
companion, ^evagy then mounted his horse 
and with him rode Neotagy and the thirty 
horse men under his command. Leaving 
the army they posted thfemselves 'in a 
place» where they "would not be heard 
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and Sevagy ^sked them all in a loud vpic©' 
whether they would follo^ himi to better 
their fortunes. Some replied in the affirma- 
tive and he (assured them) : “Then I promise 
you that your names will be celebrated, and 
in all tlyjse regions our deeds will be admired.” 
“But what shrill we do?” asked Neotagy. 
“Humiliate th« proud and make ourselves 
great,” said Sevagy. Neotagy then promised 
that he wowld never fail him with his person 
and counsel and* the thirty soldiers gave him 
such enthusiastic assurances as if he had 
already achieved the most notable victory. 
This done, they returned to the army and 
awaited the opportunity that luck , might 
present them J]5]. This opportunity was*^ouS^. 
found in tin? death of the Hmg and the dis- 
union that followed in the court of Vizapur 
caused by the election that the Queen made of 
the son, so it is said, of an elephant-driver.® 


■® There was a strong suspicion about the legitimacy 
of this prince. Fryer writes, during the next reign — 
“it being bruited that Alah Adul Shaw was 'begotten by 
an Elephant-keeper, when the King’s choicest Elephants 
were forced to be stabled near the Womens Quarters to 
fiide them from the Moguls Ambassador.” (A New 
Account of East-India and Persia^ p. 169) Antonio de 
Mdilo de Castro, Governor of Portuguese India, wrote 
on the 3rd March 1665 — “Aly Idalxa,, King of Idalcao, 
is ri?)t the legitimate heir of the kingdom but the Queen, 
having brought him up from his childhood, had him 
acknowledged as king, alleging that he was bom of a 
lady o^the palace by, her husband.” (Stray papers in the 
Archive Ultramarino of Listtan) Thevenot also asserts that 
Ali*^Adil Shah was not the son of his reputed father 
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The Moors are proud and haugh*ty and much 
haughtiness wa^ not needed to disobey a King 
of such humble origin. The nobles in parti- 
cular felt so highly scandalised that they all 
left the court and retired to their lands and 
estates without the Queen’s permissiop. And 
as it is a grave offence and sedition to go away 
without paying due respects to the King or 
one who rules, the court became devoid of 
courtiers® and remained in a ,g£eat con- 
fusion. Sevagy took this general disorder 
as an omen for his own enterprise and, so 
resolved, he left the army with his uncle 
and companions without taking his father’s 
leave or telling him anything. [6] Travelling 
yAwaty from thf* put)lic road, they reached at 
daybreak a Hinc’u settlement mpny leagues 
off. In this settlement he furnished himself 
with necessaries for a few days and here,* as 
well as in other villages, he persuaded all the 
able (-bodied) men he found to enlist with him, 
and he. induced them with such skill that by 


although he does not question his legitimacy. "The king 
(who Reigns at Viziapour at present) was an Orphan, whoih 
the late King and Qugen adopted for their son, and after 
the death of the King, the Queen had so much interest 
as to settle him jipon the throne ; but he being as yet 
very youn^, the Queen was declared Regent of' the 
kingdom : Nevertheless, there has been h great deal of 
weakness during her Government, and Raja Sivagy hath 
made the best of it for his own elevation." (Travels of 
Monsieur de Thevenot, p. o-^.) ’ * 

* Ckivalheiros — ^literally, Rights, gentlemen. 
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the time he Cached the territories of Vizapur, 
he had with him five hundred horse. Hia 
credit had. already much increased, .for all 
thought that he was a great minister of the 
King or a notable personage in the kingdom. 
He arrived in the Province of Canolur, which 
was governed by a Mulatto^ with the title of 
Sidizer® of Caliolur. He was a captain of 
Vizapur and was very powerful. He was so 
offended„..with the royal election that 
when summoned by the King and the Queen, 
he not only disobeyed but sent a reply that 
King, indeed, he was in his lands where one- 
who knew better to direct the goad of the 
elephant than the scepter, never had any place. 
When Sidizer^learnt of Sev^^’si arrival, wilo«j?&. 
father was bis friend, and understood his pur- 
pose, he ‘communicated with him (Shivaji) by 
letters and presents, but they did not join each 
other. They made, however, an alliance- 
between them and promised never to fail each 
other. This pact concluded, Sevagy ‘imme- 
diately entered the territories of ‘ Vizapur,^ 
plundering large and small places [7] above 
the Gate® which is a hilly place of the world 


^ Guarda probably means an Abys^'nian. 

Siddi Johar of Karnul. He was a rebel ofiScer but 
afterwards “ofiTered to make his submission if* his position 
were recognised.” (Sarkar, Shivaji, first edition, p. 87.) 

* ^ate — ^i.e., Oh^t, literally, a pass, but this was the 
name given to the mountafi^ ranges of Western Indit^ bv 
for^gners. 
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that crosses tfie whole of the coujitry, properly 
called India.®® Gate (all the Oriental languages 
agree in its meaning) is an eminence so to say, 
and it’is really so high that thefe are places 
whence it would take ten hours to descend to 
the plain. Robbing many on the Gate, Sevagy 
descended below in Concao in its Northern 
part (the plain that reaches 'the foot of the 
Gate is called Concao). Here he captured a 
fortress called Dabul,“ took possession of all 
the lands under its jurisdiction a'pcT’killed all 
the Mouros he found, appointing Hindu 
Abaldares^ (they are Governors), all Marastes 
by nation as he was, and all submitted with 
ease and pleasure. 

“"Xt this time the new King Idalcao thought 
of leaving the court of Vizajiur to reduce 
Sidizer of Canolur to obedience and,* as he was 
the most powerful of all, it caused him (the 
King) great anxiety and fear. The King 


’®'lt should be noted that the Portuguese used this 
name in very restricted sense and generally applied it 
to the western coast of India with which they first became 
acquainted. 

Dabhol in the District of Ratnagiri. Thevenot algo 
speaks of this town : "'Babul is an ancient Town, in the 
Latitude of seventeen* degrees and a half ; it has its Water 
from a Hill hard by, and the Houses of it are low, it tfeing 
but weakly fortified ; I am told Sivagy hath seized it ^ not- 
withstanding its Castle, as also Rajapjrur, Vingourla, 
R^igar, and some other places upon that coast of 
Deccan.*’ {Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot into the 
Indies, p. 83.) 

“JHavaldars. 
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arrived and l«.id siege to his place [8] which 
the Sidi defended well at the beginning. The 
King, however, rdceived freslT reirfforcement 
every hour and the Sidi found himself hard 
pressed. Sevagy, (when) informed of this, did 
not like to succour him, as this could hot be 
done without risking a battle with the King 
who had great jpower. Sevagy had then no 
more than seven hundred horse and two 
thousand peons,^* as it was too early to expose 
them to an^ danger, which, bad at all events, 
would be very harmful at the commencement 
of a project. But he descended the Gate 
again and went to the metropolis of Vizapur 
which he besieged. He found it in such a 
state that he could capture it, b,ut he didraat. 
do so because he was not yeK^ery strong and 
did not like* to risk its loss. He contented 
hinlself with plundering and he set fire to 
Abdulapur, Nacerapur, and Corapulur,^ three 
great settlements about a quarter of a league 
from the capital, and to other places, ki the 
neighbourhood, leaving all in those and other 
places greatly dismayed and frightened, while 
the name of Sevagy became formidable. It 

was the best way he could safely help [9] his 

» 

^ Armed footmen. 

“ Abdulapufi is probably Afzalpur “called, after Afzal 
Khan, whose summer palace was in this quarter.” 
Nacerapur must be {fauruspur which “Ibrahim II wished 
to turn fnto a new capital,” , (Bombay Gaaetber, Vol. 23, 
PP. 578-579 ) * 
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friend and it was so important t^^at at the first 
notice the Kii^jg raised the siege, for he was 
afraid ^of ‘losing his. capital* which would be 
difficult to recover. Sevagy in hi6 turn, when 
he learnt of the King’s movement,^^ retired to 
the territories of Rustamusaman,“ another 
powerful Mulatto and a confederatfe of his. 
Thence he again descended ^e Gate and on 
his way sacked an important place called 
Chandagora. Here he obtained great wealth, 
for in this place dwelt many B^e&nes who 
had fled from Goa with large sums belonging 
to the Portuguese (just punishment for their 
sin as they entrusted their money only to 
idolaters). Sevagy had as yet no residence 
nG]f*did he b.uild it anywhere. When he was 
supposed to be here he was there, and when 
suspected to be elsewhere he'wpuld enter 
through the gates. He always took with»him 
as many horses as he found in order to aug- 
ment his troops, for the people who were 
attraqted by the good pay he used to 
give were many. Sevagy spent much time 

Sabendo alone occurs in the original. 

Rustam-i-Zaman was universally suspected of ha\ung 
a secret understandftig with Shivaji. In a Rajapur letter, 
dated loth October 1659, the English wrote of Ru^am-i- 
Zaman “who i#a friend of Shivaji.” (Sarkar, Shivaji and 
his Tinueg, First ed. p. 294). In anpther letter* (loth 
December, 1659) we read that Rustam-i-Zaman had 
advised the English of Rajapur to spare some grenades 
for Shivaji. (The English Factoties in India,^i6ss — 60, 
i>y ^yilliam Foster, p. 25<f.) 

I 
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ascending and descending the hills of 
Gate, and always sacked innumerable places 
[lOJ. He made •the fortresS of Dabul his 
arsenal“ and in the course of a year made him- 
self master of the whole area in this maritime 
coast from Curale” (three leagues from 
Bengorla'^®) to the estuary, which is thirty-six 
leagues away. JHo soon reduced some other 
fortresses that still belonged to Idalcao till he 
reached the one called Danda where was a 
Sidy (the^gjne as Abyssinian). This is not 
the Danda near Chaul. For never by assault 
could be captured this fortress built on a steep 
and large rock with a large and deep ditch 
opened in the rock itself where Sevagy could 
not put his cavalry (much as he tried). SeVtigy . 
often sent expeditions to different places at 
the same (ime and in all of them he was con- 
voked and he was in command. The question is 
still unsolved whether he substituted others for 
himself or (whether) he was a magician or the 
devil acted in his place.” Much has been*said 


Praga de armas. 

^ Kudal, on the Karli, thirteen miles north of 
Savantvadi. 

Vengurla. 

^^Oxinden made the following observations on the 
same subject in a letter dated the 26th June*, 1664. ^'Sevagy 
is soe famously in{;amous for his notorious thefts fhat report 
hath made him an airy body and added wings ; or else it 
were impossible hee could bee at soe many places as hee 
is said tofbee at, all at. one tijne. Sometimes hee is cer- 
tainly ^tielieved to bee in one,i and in a day or tw^o in 
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about it in India and there is nnjch divergence 

of opinion as^ usual. If I had to give my 
opinipn, 1 would say that ^.s he sent expedi- 
tions to two, three and four [11] places at the 
same time and as with every regiment '^ent a 
Captain whom all obeyed and called Sevagy 
Eaja (name that he had assumed *after his 
rebellion), this mistake was ’caused by some 
people who came every day [i.e. fresh recruits] 
and did not know him well as yet. Hence 

arose the belief that he used to b'e ia different 

!• 

places (at the same time). It was confirmed 
when people robbed at different places met 
and all affirmed that Sevagy in person sacked 
these places on such a day or such a night at 
suc^ an hour. And as among Indians much 
less suffices to confirm much more, there grew 
the firm belief that Sevagy was'everywhere. 


another place, and soe in halfe a dozen remote one from 
another ; and there bums and plunders, all without con- 
troule.” (The English Factoiiei *in India, 1660—1664, 
P- 345 .) 



CHAPTER II 


The King Idalcao sends an army against 
Sevagy, the Commander of which BeVul- 
ghan was vanquished, captured and killed 
hy Sevagy. 

The King Idalcao felt vexed that a boy, 
the son of his vassals, should sack his 

capital and make 'himself master of the whole 
[12] of the territories of Concao. He suspect- 
ed that the grandees of the Kingdom helped 
Sevagy out of spite for him (the King) and 
wished to undeceive them by destroying 
Sevagy. For this purpose 'he selected 
Belulghan,^ an old Captain of the deceased 
King, of known valour and experience and gave 
him thirty-five thousand horse with orders to 
finish with Sevagy at all costs. The General 
departed and reached the highest part of the 
Gate and halted with the army. From there 
he sent several spies to know where Sevagy 
mostly resided, and, while awaiting this in- 
formation, he ordered the destruction of several 
temples of idols to spite his adversary for 
being a Gentio. As no one knew,* for certain, 
anything about Sevagy’s residence, -the in- 

^ Gua^'da probably ineans -^fzal Khan but his informa- 
tion wa? confused and inaccuraVe. 
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formation was confused and contradictory. 
As the General^could not come to any decision 
without definite informatioai, he did not like 
to move from that place until this was verified. 
But Sevagy, wanting to relieve him of so much 
work, visited him many days in his encamp- 
ment in the following manner. He stripped 
himself totally and fastened (piece of) cloth 
not very clean (this is to cover what must not 
be shown, as they say in India),jand putting 
[13] on his head bundles ’of grassT* carried 
them to the General’s stable. In this manner 
he examined the entries and exits of the camp 
and particularly the quarters of the General. 
Disguised in this fashion, he himself spoke to 
all iTnd questioned all without being ever 
recognized by any one. On Other occasions 
he sent his uncle Neotagy to the same army 
and both of them talked of the injuries tha’t all 
received from Sevagy. Sometimes both of them 
would go through the army, and not satisfied 
with .what information the grass (business) 
afforded, they would find excuse for delaying 
there to stay longer and to observe more. They 
would manage to lose their bundles there aad 
would be thus detained by this occasion till 
they had se§n and verified all that was neces- 
sary. Sevagy soon sent his unijle Neota^ to 
get one thousand horse and lead them to an 
appointed place by secret ^cfads in thp wood, 
wh^e he contrived tpings in such a way as 
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would facilitate the ascent of the Gate. The 
Mouro General had secured all^ [14] the roads 
of the Gate by pasting peons in otfder to get 
immediate information of all occurrences, and 
as he felt secure, he was more at ease than was 
proper. Sevagy sent a party of his peons, 
who were, like those in a draught board, his 
chosen men an,^ so prompt and intelligent 
that they left nothing to be desired. But any 
prince, who . may imitate Sevagy, can in the 
same manner organise a good army as Sevagy 
had done. For, if any of these soldiers failed 
to execute his orders, he would not appear 
before him, but the more valorous and intelli- 
gent would at once avail themselves of the 
opportunity and immediat^ely get thei? re- 
ward. So he Vas not only obeyed but loved. 
Sevagy then ordered a regiment of these 
soldiers, divided into many parties, so that 
they might not be recognized, to climb the 
roads of the Gate until they reached the 
sentinels of the army. These, as if tired of 
climbing the height, sat down when they were 
qustioned by the Lascars^ and replied that 
they came to enlist themselves’ to fight 
(against) [15] the robber Sevagy, against 
whom they feigned to desire vpngeance for 


2 Laskar means ^an army. Lascarim in Portuguese 
as in Frfinch stands for infantry. 

^Jhmar paga. 
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being robbed* and they pretended that they 
came from a place recently sacked by Sevagy, 
who had killed all those he^ could lay hands 
on, and only they and a few* more who 
were coming behind escaped. They imme- 
diately lay down to sleep and thus completely 
deceived the sentinels. Then arrived others 
who said and did the same thing. There were 
in all thirty-seven sentinels of’the Mouros and 
they were sufficient for that road. Then the 
(new-comers) awoke and ask^d ths scnjtinels to 
whom they would have to speak* for enlist- 
ment, and as they were replying the thirty- 
seven sentinels were surrounded and killed, 
and (Sevagy’s men) thus became the masters 
of thre situation, for there was no other way 
to ascend in that part. Infprmation was 
immediately sent to Sevagy, ‘who at once 
ascended with one thousand cavalry and m,^ny 
infantry and disposed of them in such a 
manner that his men entered the camp in the 
second watch of the night. Sevagy divided 
his mei} into four parties and ordered that 
each band should take a different course. 

The Moorish armies are like big cities, as 
many people follow them and come to tfie 
camp at all hours [16] without being question- 
ed. SevagjTs men, therefore, passed through 
unnoticed, and as they were so’ divided (into 
small parties) no one looked at them or 
questioned them partwularly at that hour and 
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in a place, ^to all appearanc'es safe. The 
divided party of Sevagy joined at the tent of 
the General, killed all who w4re near it and 
those who eame out of it without imagining 
what was the matter. They thought at first 
that it was the noise of an elephant got loose, 
for such noise was common. Having then 
encircled the camp of the General on all sides, 
they entered it^and captured all the captains 
who were sheltered there. At the same time 
they w-«?i»t oti killing outside, but nobody in the 
whole army could explain the tumult, for the 
confusion was so great that there was nothing 
but shouts, Sevagy ordered some of his men 
to raise a cry in this confusion that Sevagy 
had killed Belulghan and all the officers^.who 
were with him* and all who'could, should save 
their lives. When this was heard, there re- 
maned no one to restore order or seek [ 17 ] 
counsel, all sought a place to hide. Others 
killed their friends and thousands were des- 
patched, The confusion lasted the w^®^® 
night. The light of the morning found the 
camp with dead more numerous than the 
victors, Sevagy was, victorious and richer 
with the spoil of elephants and horses which 
he sought and valued more than anything. 
His^men at once went to salute Sevagy in con- 
gratulation of the victory, in the presence of 
Belulghan who ^ had realised who he was. 
Theyj^thered thd spoils^ all of which belonged 
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to the soldiers, except gold and silver that had 
to be delivered in their entirety to Sevagy 
under grave penalties. Thiip was done with 
rare punctuality. Sevagy gave them on this 
account a good salary and with such punctua- 
lity that on the appearance of the New Moon 
each one received what had been promised 
him at the time of enlistment. While the 
soldiers refreshed themselves from their labour 
with the luxuries of the Moors, Sevagy ex- 
postulated with the vanqilished, Otjileral. 
“Come here,” he said, “what share had these 
idols in the offences, thou say’st, I committed ! 
A brave exploit [18] was it (indeed) to destroy 
stone buildings and to break mute images that 
could •ftot offer, thee any resistance. Dost thou 
know that if thou hadst not committed these 
barbarities, I would never resolve ^o seek thee. 
But knowing what thou didst in hatred of ms, 
I at once decided to show thee thy lack of 
'sense. If on my account thou felt such passion 
against insensible things, what wouldst thou 
do if thou hadst me under thy ire. Be assured 
that if I had not so much offence against thee 
and so much reason on my side, I would never, 
punish thee with pore humiliation than thou 
hast suffered, but to make thee realise what 
evil thou didst* commit in wishing me so mueh 
ill, thou Mist pay with thy life for what thou 
hast done. This said, he ordered his head to 
be cut off, swearing thaji henceforth he w^ld 
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do the same^ thing in the mosques he found, 
and in many places he comijiitted the same 
(insults) and aiore/ Among thS cajptured 
ofl&cers was found a brother of his confederate 
Rastumusaman. He not only permitted him 
to go free with many presents, but on his 
account granted life to others and gave a horse 
to each of thpm for riding. They all pro- 
mised, [19] in return of these good terms, no 
more to tgke up arms against him. This 
succe^caused great concern and fear not only 
in the whole of the Kingdom, but still more in 
the King himself, who particularly felt the 
death of Belulghan, the only old and respect- 
able captain he had on his side. The credit of 
Sevagy increased throughput the king^m to 
such an exteht that his name became formid- 
able and so when he left that place for the 
Nbrth, he did not meet with resistance any- 
where. All the citizens came out to receive 
him and to render him voluntary obedience 

* The Jesuits of the Karaatak also brought the same 
charge against Shivaji. “Sabagi”, they wrote, “desecrated 
their mosques.” (H. Heras in Historical Miscellany of the 
•Bharat Itihas Saiishodhak Mandal, serial No. 31, p. 13.) 
But the charge does not seem to be well founded, as Khafi 
Khan says that Shivaji “made it a 'rule that whenever his 
followers went plundering, they should do no harm to the 
m(^ues, the Book of God, or the wo&en of any one.” 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol. yil, p. 260.) 
Shivaji “granted inam lands for the illumination of, and 
food offerings to, tjie shrines of Muh amma dan saints, and 
Muslitj} mosques ware maintained by state allowance.” 
{Sapk&sad bakhar, p. 33 ; Sei^, Sima Chhatrapati, PP..38-39.) 
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with the fixed tributes and considerable 
presents. He ordered them not to pay tribute 
to any one ‘else "who might C 9 me to collect it, 
and if on that account they were 'threatened 
with any harm, they were to tell him that 
tribute had been paid to Sevagy, and if 
that was not sufficient they should give 
Durai^ in his name. Durai js to demand 
the aid of somebody to whom an appeal is 
made. Durai Sevagy — I accuse you and sum- 
mon you on the part of Sevagy, and, if rt*Vas 
not obeyed an information was immediately 
sent for [20] prompt punishment. To the 
principal people he gave his Farman^ or 
patents. Though the usual honour was not 
done ter such papers, when they were shown to 
the tax collectors of the King or of the lords, 

t 


^ A word of obscure etymology ‘'shouted aloud by S 
petitioner for redress at a Court of Justice, or as any one 
passes who is supposed to have it in his power to aid in 
rendering the justice sought. It has a kind of analogy, 
as Thevenot pointed out over 200 years ago, to the old 
Norman* Haro ! Haro I viens A mon aide mon Prince I 
(Also Portuguese Aq ^El Rei\ — S. N. S.) We cannot 
doubt that the word is really a form of the Sanskrit droha, 
‘injury, wrong.’ And this is confirmed by the form in 
Ibn Batuta {Dardhai us-SuUanl) and the Mahr. durdhi ; 

an exclamation or expression used in prohibiting in the 
name of the Raja. . . implying an imprecation of his 
vengeance in case of disobedience.” (Molesworth's 
Did.) ; also Tel. find Canar. durai ‘protest, prohibitic^i, 
caveat, or veto in arrest of proceedings.” {Hobson Jobson, 
P- 32t. See also Dalgado, Glossario Luso-Asiatico, Vol. I, 
P- 373.) 

® Persian farman, from farmudan, ho order. An VdcT, 
patent or passport. {Hobson Jobson, p. 354 .) 
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they rousedcso much fear in their hearts and 
caused such embarrassment that most of the 
tax collectors le^ their duty unperformed and 
if any of them still dared (to perform his duty),’ 
(Sevagy) after learning where he resided, sent 
(his men) to attack his house at night, where 
he was' immediately killed and everything was 
set on fire, ^evagy’s name, however, had 
already become so terrible that it was very 
seldom that anybody dared to defy him. He 
alsoT^solved to take from Idalcao a great 
fortress, situated on a high hill, that was as 
strong by nature as (it was) well furnished by 
art. It was so high and lofty that it could be 
seen from the adjacent country to the distance 
of many leagues. It was situated tSiirteen 
leagues from the sea in the area between Chaul 
and Caranj'a. And it was believed that no 
industry could subdue it, it was so shaped that 
from the highest top of that steep hill could be 
seen every place round its base. And if people* 
[21] intended to ascend it, they could .not do 
so by more than one road, and this, road was 
so well circumscribed and narrow that the big 
■ rocks at the foot of the castle sufficed for all 
who might be seen, without in any case being 
able to cause harm to those above. This hill 
ise called Rayaguer^ that is the Royal Resi- 

-- -- f 

“In the spread of Shiv&ji’s power, in 1648 Rajrri 
. . ' was given up, to his partizans.” (Bombay Gazetteer, 
K^kfua volutfae, p. 363). j\ was at that time held by the 
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dence, for the inhabitants say that here lived 
in ancient times the King of those parts. 
Sevagy ^knew how important that fortress 
. would be to him as a secure place ^ reside in, 
but he knew well the difficulty of obtaining it, 
as confirmed by many a failure of superior 

Sidi of Janjira. According to Sabhasad. Rairi or Raigad 
was captured by Shivaji from an Adilshahi commander 
and subsequently its fortification was improved and 
strengthened.” According to Jedhe Chronology, Rairi was 
captured from Chandra Rao More in 1^56. •Chandra Rao^^ 
who was a loyal adherent of the Sultan of ^jafTCfft was 
induced by Haibat Rao and Balaji Naik Silimbkar, to 
alight from the fort. “Lying to the west of the Sahyadris, 
it is surrounded on every side by a sea of mountains. It 
rises, however, higher than any of its neighbours. To 
climb it to-day, when undefended, is a most arduous task. 
To storm it, if properly fortified and garrisoned, was to 
Shivaji’s* contemporaries an absolute impossibility.” {A 
History of the Mdratha People by Kincaid and Parasnis, 
Vol. I, p. 176.) Heniy Oxinden speaks' of the natural 
strength of Rairi in his Narrative, and Grose heard, in the 
middle of the next century, that it was “the most com- 
i>leatly impregnable place in the universe.” “It is reprt^ 
sented as a fortified mound of rocks, extremely high, and 
«o steep, as but by one narrow pathway, to be accessible 
to human footing ; with this advantage, that the enclosure 
of it is .large enough, independent of the stores accumu- 
lated there, to grow grain sufficient for the maintenance 
of its garrison, which were it but a handful of men, could 
with pleasure defend it against the greatest armies that 
could be brought to take it ; not to mention that the 
passes and defiles leading to it among the mountains, are'^ 
so ragged and narrow^ that the Morattoes must be all 
asleep, to suffer any armies to penetrate to that fortress*” 
[A Voyage to, the ^ast Indies, Vol. I, p. 88.) “The natural 
strength of the hill, in a most difficult country and almost 
surrounded by sheer walls of rock, and its* position close 
to a highway of trade with easy access to the Deccan, and 
with a safe retreat to the island forts of the Ratnagiri 
^ast influenced Shiv&ji in his choice of 'Rayri.** {B\mbay 
Gazetteer, Kolaba, p. 363.) ^ ^ 
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forces. Onlj hunger and money could accom- 
plish such an enterprise. The first, because 
it extinguishes, ,and the second, 'becq.use it 
corrupts nature and thus succeeds. He sent a . 
message to the Governor of the fortress re- 
questing him for a private interview with him 
in the middle of the hill, as Sevagy had to 
confer with hifn about an important question. 
He (the Governor) replied that if the interview 
was in the .form of a duel, though he did not 
tear'aasy «ingle'man, this action would not be 
well appraised [22] particularly when they 
were in arms, as all doubts could be resolved 
by their means. But in their present relation 
nothing occurred to him that could give occa- 
sion for an interview, u.nless, of course, it 
was an im^rtant affair and Sevagy lacked 
paper and ink which the Governor would send 
Mm. Sevagy knew that the Governor was. 
right, and immediately wrote to him that he^ 
did not mean what the Governor thought, but 
his intention was rather different. It was to 
serve him and give him what would enable 
him to spend the whole of his life in rest 
•without any dependence on the elephant- 
driver’s son, and as these things required 
much information, he had begged for an inter- 
view in that manner. The Governor began to 
think of the proposal, and this is the crime 
from* which follows the greatest sin. He 
xiqd^stood, more or ^ss, what would be the 
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proposal of Sevagy, but either because he did 
not want it to be supposed that he feared 
Sevagy, dr because he ali;eady wanted to 
please him, the Governor replied that he would 
grant the interview, and assigned the place, 
each regulating how his men should behave 
[ 23 ] during the interview which was’ to take 
place half way up the hill. 

On the appointed day at the appointed 
time Sevagy ascended while the Governor 
descended, both armed for' anythia^-^ tllSlir 
might follow and, on their arrival at the place, 
they made their salutes and sat at a distance 
of four covado^ from each other. Sevagy ex- 
pressed his purpose in a few words and spoke 
as follows : . “I kpow well, valorous captain, 

to what I expose myself, should my confidence 
be abused, I wanted that there should, there- 
fore, be between us two a memorandum,..! 
mean that both of us will profit, you will be 
rich and I secure. We all work in this world 
to free ourselves from poverty, and even nature 
persuades all to be secure from it. I solicit 
what nature urges and men want, and I may 
very well say that I wish the good of us both. 
You know already what I have undertaken and 
also what I Jhave accomplished, and because 

fortune favours me I must continue it, foi^in 

• • • 

® A measure used in Portugal, which contains three 
quarters of a yard. (Michaelis, I^tccianario da* Lingtia 
Portugueza e Ingleza, Vol. p. 207.) 
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my heart there is no desire to turn back. I 
have to achieve a great name or to lose my 
life. For the latijer misfortune [24’] there is 
no lack of occasions and I cannot secure the 
former good luck without your favour. I 
assure you that I know how to deserve this 
favour. shall give you money with which 
you may in happiness spend the rest of your 
life, which I shall protect with the affection 
of my heart, jfchat you may always live without 
"tear, ^ja’^ing ndhe to be afraid of.” Sevagy 
would have said more, but the Governor inter- 
rupted him with the following words : “I do 
not understand, sir, what you mean. I shall 
tell you more, so that I may get your answer 
and know moreover in wljat I .shall have to 
serve you, as* it should not be anything that 
may injwe my credit, for you know, to honour- 
able men reputation means more than food.” 
“In this way,” said Sevagy, “you mean to say 
that I do not possess a good name.” “I do 
not mean to say so,” replied the Governpn, “for 
I spoke only about myself. You have already 
achieved the greatest reputation, and so great 
it is that the mere mention of your name in 
these parts leads people to think that you are 
present. Such is the respect you enjoy that the 
motion of your name is sufficient to frighten 
the whole of this kingdom; ||25] but try to 
explaip yourself» for the sun is quickly going 
to sle^p at his accustof^ed place, and I don’t 
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Ttnow if we *can, without a Kiemorandum, 
finish another day what we shall not conclude 
here.” “I am^ satisfied,” said Sevagy ; “you 
know, sir, that I have already ‘got by my 
victories a convenient retreat where I can keep 
my treasures with tolerable security. But on 
the examination and consideration of the site 
of this mountain I realise that/everything will 
be more secure here than in any other place. 
This was the business that I did not like to 
confide in a letter. It shduld he ccj»ftiI6d"’ 
between us without anybody knowing our 
secret.” The Governor was surprised, or pre- 
tended to be so, at this answer and replied that 
he had well understood Sevagy’s intention, 
but he never, believed that he could propose 
face to face the sale of the Kind’s fortress in- 
volving the breach of the allegiance .which he 
owed and which he had promised to the Kiiig^, 
Sevagy laughed at this moment and observed 
that none need keep faith with him who did 
not ke.ep faith with his natural sovereign, the 
Emperor of Bisnaga’ against whom Vizapur, 
Golconda and others had rebelled, and not 


® Vijayanagar, tflso called Narsinga by the <jfirly 
Portuguese. The Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda were 
not officers of tne Hindu ruler of Vijayanagar, as Gi^rda 
seems to syggest, ^though both of them ftrequently soflght 
his alliance and suffered many humiliations from him. On 
one occasion Sadashivaraya of Vijayanagar treated Ali 
Adilshah I as his servant. ICambridge History of India, 
Vol. Ill, p. 446.) 
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contented witti that, carried their arms against 
him till he was totally ruined, as you know 
quite well. I declared that my principal task 
was to avenge this injury and may God favour 
me in all my intentions. For my friend. 
Fortune helps him who has more power, as 
none of these bought their crown with money, 
nor was it leflj to them by their ancestors. 
Each one works for himself as did they too, 
and everything else is (due to) ignorance. The 
■"GuFoaeuM’^ielde^i to these and other argu- 
ments, but much less would have sufficed for 
an ambitious heart to overthrow reason. The 
price and the security of the Governor were 
then discussed. His security was provided 
for in the same hill and nothing could please 
him more; tht price was two hundred rupias, 
equivalent iii those days to two hundred 
thousand cruzados*® and now equal to three 
hundred thousand cruzados, for each rupia 
is worth two pardaos** and each pardao is 
worth three hundred reis.“ There still re- 
mained to be won the good will of some other 
officers, but as all the soldiers were Gentios, 
and Sevagy sent immediately the shrewdest 

k 

An old coin of Portugal no longer id use. The new 
Cruzado was worth about two shillings nine pence. 

^ Pardao was a silver coin of Portuguese India. 

Rei is an imaginary coin of reckoning. At present 
a rei is Equivalent to n pie of British India and looo reis 
make •a Portuguese escudo. 
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of his soldiers there, everything was easily 
concluded with the help of the Governor. The 
GovQrnor^ was' paid, and many others were re- 
munerated, and almost all\remkined in the 
service of Sevagy, who ascended to take 
possession of the fortress. Though he was 
there, and though he had it well garrisoned, 
he could not quite believe tHat the fortress 
was his. The extensive territories subject to 
this fortress immediately acknowledged his 
sovereignty, and he at once orde^'cd aiirfirs 
treasures, scattered in many places, and all 
his belongings to be brought to the famous 
and impregnable fortress of Rayaguer. 



CHAPTER III 

Sevagy returns to Concao and what 
he did there. 

#• 

With the fortress of Rayaguer in his 
possession Sevagy considered himself more 
powerful than Idalcao himself, and, to recover 
jyhat it had oosl;^ him, he set out, as was his 
custom, in“plunder, and realising that in [28] 
the open country his spoils might cost him 
dear, he went through woods and bushes 
which he found convenient, for his men were 
brought up in forests. He entered into the 
Concao and commenced his operations with 
the De^aes wh/) inhabited it, viz. Lacomosanto,^ 
Queissoa haraque, Queisoaporuum and Raulo- 
erfiay.* The Degaes are what the Princes of 


^ Lakham Savant succeeded his brother Som Savant 
in the Government of Savantvadi. According to the 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 440, Lakham died 'in 1665 
but he is mentioned in a treaty concluded by Shlvaji with 
the Portuguese of Goa in December, 1667. Lakham 
Savant had taken refuge in the Portuguese territories and 
vKiS creating disturbances in Shivaji’s state from that safe 
retreat. By the above-mentioned treaty Lakham and his 
adherents were to be exi)elled from the territories of the 
Portuguese Crown if they were found guilty of any such 
misdeed. (Biker, Tratados da India, Vol. IV, p. 121.) 

Keshav Nsik and Keshav Prabhu belonged to 
Pernem, while Raulu Sinay, a Sarswat as his name indi- 
cates, ruled at Bicholim and was one of the ancestors of 
the Desais of Verem, Pondfi, Naro&, Bicholim and Lamgao. 
(Pissiitlencar — Portugueses e S^aratas, Shivaji, p. 13.) 
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Italy were ^hen they paid tribute to the 
Emperor, for in the same manner do they all 
pay to the Kiiig Idalcao. All the above men- 
tione'd (Degaes) were neighb'^rs to the city of 
Goa. Each one of them lived with great arro- 
gance in small principalities and, as all the 
four combined did not possess a territory more 
than eight leagues in length and three in 
breadth, they made war against each other, till 
they confided in the mediation of the Subedar 
of Idalcao for the settlement jf their disj^nleg. 
The Subedar is, we may say, what the Vicar 
of the Empire was at the time referred to in 
Italy. He was commonly called there Visrey.* 
This office was sold at the Court to him who 
gave most, and he did in his district what 
could be expected from this principle. They 
robbed, not according to law at all but without 
any, and when the complaints mournfully 
crossed the air [29] to the Court, the office wa'^ 
put to auction anew without any considera- 
tion. whether its term had or had not ter- 
minated- Another (governor) came, and it 
was sometimes necessary to take arms against 
the first to get possession. And if victorious, 
he also mis-used his victory with tyranny and 
robbery, for when the King robs what can“the 
subjects and the robbed do? When Sevagy 


* Viceroy, Marathi Vijdre is a corrupt form of the old 
Portuguese word in the te.'rt. 
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arrived at thqse places, the first* thing he did 
was to style himself as the Subedar not of the 
King but of his own. He madt a long resid- 
ence there and tipis dealt out great justice, for 
the greatest [act of justice] was to rob these 
barbarians whom he plundered, and of resti- 
tution he ignored even the name. They then 
surrendered th^land. Who knows why they 
suffered such insults. He sacked Vengurla,'* a 
place where the Dutch had a factory. The 
•iactigjy was iI6t "raided for the Sevagis did not 
make their grimaces at the muskets. Then he 
attacked Banda® that belonged to Lacomosanto 
who resisted for a while but soon retired in the 
great forest that saved hiS life, and Sevagy rob- 
bed Lacomosanto of his wealth that he did not 
take with hina, He presently entered into the 
district of Queissoanaraque [30] and Quessoa- 
poruum. They offered great resistance, I think 
ta^ause they were more poor, for wealth seems 
to have an understanding with valour that 
where one presided the other should not stay. 
Sevagy suffered some loss of men but at last 
put them to flight, and here in the city of Goa 




^ “In 1638, under the name Fipgurla, Vengurla is 
mentioned as a very convenient haven, where the Dutch 
had a trade settlement and victualled their ships during 
their, eight months’ blockade of Goa.” {Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vo^X, p. 377). * 

® About 6 miles south of Vadi. It was a place of consi- 
derable ipiportance during the i6th and the first half of 
the 17th century. 
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we find them as miserable refugees. Raulo- 
sinay met with the same fate and made the 
sameJoumey,'^and in Goa they all resided till 
Sevagy left for his own territ^es £tfter sacking 
their lands and Manor em, Uguris, Bicholim 
and Ponda.® In the northern parts he was 
already obeyed by all, and after these enter- 
prises he was everywhere ^received with 
triumph. Only Rayapur^ where the English 
had a factory refused to yield. ^The English, 
however, confided in the protection that-4he 
Governor of the province had promised them, 
and the Governor thinking that Sevagy would 
fly from the English muskets at Rayapur as he 
had fled from the muskets of the Dutch at 
Vengurla, had not been much disturbed in his 
sleep (had not been overwatchful)%when Sevagy 
appeared and destroyed all, killed the Gover- 
nor, and captured the English of whom the.^ 
Factor and the partners [31] were suffering 
long imprisonment in the hill of Rayaguer. 


® Ponda was captured by Shivaji in 1675. In 1677 
one Trimbak Pandit was Shivaji’s Subedar at Ponda. He 
was succeeded by one Dharmaji Nagnatha. (Pissurlencai^ 
Portugueses e Maratas, I, Shivaji, p. 39). Ponda now 
forms a part of Pdrtuguese India as does Bicholim ; 
Manorem is probably Manoli, a large town on the 
Malphrabha in Belgaum Dt.; Uguris may be identified 
With Ugar^ol, south-east of Manoli. * Bicholim \>|s 
annexed to the Portuguese territories in 1746. ' 

Rajapur in the modern district of Ratnagiri. The 
first English Factory was .probably founded in 1649. 
(Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X/p. 361.) 
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Many of them died there, for water in English 
stomach on CacheHn de lentinha^ is the sure 
forerunner of death. Sevagy feit pity, and, as 
he thought 'that^lack of exercise would kill 
them, he directed the governor of the hill to 
allow them more liberty so that they might 
walk about the hill within the sight of the 
fortress. They did so, sometimes they return- 
ed early and sometimes late until one day they 
fled ; but no^ knowing the intricate roads of 
those confused woods they lost themselves, and 
when they thought they were far from the 
fortress they laid themselves down to sleep, 
and as they were tired they slept so heavily 
that the next day they woke very late and 
found themselves very near^the fqrtress. They 
excused themselves (by saying) that borne 
down with thTe affliction of the prison and by 
jjij^ersight which was due to such long imprison- 
ment, they had slept in that fashion. These 
explanations were generally credited, for there 
was no change in their treatment, nor were 
their outings prohibited, and they observed the 
forests better for their second flight. In this 

® Cacherin de lentinhas must be khichri as lentil or 
pu^ge forms one of its principal ingredients. Fiyer, more- 
over tells us that khichri was a favourite dish of the 
Marathas. "Their delightfullest food being only cvichery, 
a ^rt of Pulse and Rice mixed together, and boiled in 
Patter, with which they grow Fat.” (p. 8iV Khichri 
causes considerable thirst and as the English were not 
used to Vegetable diets it might have proved unhealthy to 
them; * 
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they had bettei; [31] sliccess, for knowing that 
Idalcao had for the second time ai^ned himself 
against Sevagy and the army was within the 
territories of Rayaguer, they ^oldljr went out, 
.and once out of the hill, the^ found the en- 
campment at a little distance, where they were 
welcomed and sheltered for the sake, of the 
information about Sevagy which,they supplied. 
From here they went to Chaiil during the 
regime of Captain Antonio Galvao de Sa and 
thence to Bombaim’ after ten yeajs-of imprison- 
ment, but they had the pleasure of depriving 
Sevagy of three hundred thousands pagodes 
that he had demanded for their ransom 
Pagodes are coins of gold equivalent to five 
rupias and each rupia is approximately equal 
to a cruzado. . 


c 

^ Bombay, also called Mumbai, after the goddess 
Itfumba. 

The English Factors of Rajapur helped Siddi Jauhar 
in 1660 and it was on this account that they were arrested 
by Shivaji/ The President of Surat wrote to the prisoners 
on the loth ''March, 1662 — *‘How you came in prison you 
knowe very well. ’Twas not for defending the companies 
goods ; |twas for going to the seige of Pannella and tossing 
balls, with a fiagg that was knowne to bee the Englishes. 

• • • • It (Shivaji’s action) was but as any other would 
doc having power to revenge himself of such affronts**.— 3; 
Foster, English Factories in India, Vol. 1660 — 1664, p. 87. 
The prisoners vj&e Henry Revington, Richard Taylor, 
I^ndolph Taylor and- Philip Gyffard. They made an iiiS 
ettective atteilipt to escape from Songad and were trans- 
ferred to Raigad where they were released in 1663. 
fearkar, Shivaji, p. 299. ^ “ 

3 



CHAPTER IV, 

Sevagy contiiy^es his conquests, entering the[ 
territories of the Great Mogol, who sends 
his uncle Sextaghan with eighty thousand 
horse against him. 

Sevagy became puffed up with his success 
against Idalcao from whom he had conquered 
sfl^many pvc«?inces [33] and fortresses. For 
his security in that kingdom he possessed the 
impregnable fortress of Rayaguer which had 
in it excellent water and was so abundantly 
provided with food that he had nothing to 
fear. He turned his thoughts to making him- 
self so great (being already much feared), that 
he would Kave none to respect in the whole of 
Industan. As the greatest power in this 
region was the Great Mogol, he now desired 
to carry his arms against him, for the other 
kings would be undeceived {j^ara que se 
desenganassem) when they saw that he 
slighted the greatest. He entered into his 
territories and conquered what belonged to 
the Great Mogol in that part as far as Upper 
•Chaul,^ half a league distant from Lower 


* Upper •Chaul, a city of great importance and 
antiquity, called Chaul de cima by thfe Portuguese, 
chaimed hands seyeral times. It was ultimately annexed 
1^ ^ivaji and fo?;med the head-quarters of a subhedar. 
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Chaul, a Portuguese city. Upper Chaul was a 
great place inhabited by Mouros a‘nd Gentios, 
all rich merchants, and there were many 
weavets with me most curious merchandise. 
'.All worked hard and its gi,sat 'commerce 
made the land very prosperous. It was, how- 
ever, an open place, for with the Portuguese 
as neighbours with whom there, was a lasting 
peace, and as [34] Idalcao ow<id allegiance 
to its king, it had no more enemies to fear. 
That Sevagy should dare to niQjfist its king 
was not even thought of until he entered into 
the houses of the city and robbed all in their 
thousands. He immediately laid siege to a 
castle (with a redoubt) where resided the 
Governor of the province who surrendered 
in a few days. Sevagy ordered that all 
Mouros who would not acknoyfledge his 
sovereignty, should be put to death, and all 
who would, should be pardoned. He at once 
ordered the construction of a fortress in the 
place of the redoubt and provided for better 
defence of the country under him. The poor 
inhabitanfs, not having been assured of secu- 
rity, fled mostly to the city of the Portuguese 
of whom they begged shelter, but as they were 

* 



The Portuguese fottress at Lower Chaul was finished in 
^524'. See Bombay Gazetteer, Kolaba volume, pp. 269 — . 
310, and Ger^n da Cunha, Antiquities of Chaul, p. 39. 
^haul was ceded to the Peshwa in 1740. (Danvers, 
Portuguese in India, Vol. II, pp. 414 — ^415). ^ 

A 9 
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SO numerous and the place was not big 
(enough) tfiey were permitted to live outside 
the ditch in the open fields an^ the houses were 
so built that t^ey could not serve as a signal, , 
if in any cas6 fire was set to them. A great 
settlement called Camarabando was (thus) 
founded where they lived from 1652 to 1667 in 
which year , Sevagy restored to the Great 
Mogol twenty [35] fortresses^% as we shall 
relate later on. 

From iiwre Sevagy passed to Biundim and 
Galiana,* fourteen leagues to the north, all the 
way through the territories of the Great Mogol, 
destroying everything till he reached the above- 
mentioned cities. He suddenly appeared in 
Galiana and robbed an immense amount of 
wealth, for it was the hofne of great merchants. 
At the same time when Galiana was sacked 
he ordered an attack on Biundim, three leagues 
from the other city, where he repaired in persbn 
when there was nothing more to be got at 
Galiana. He remained longer in Biundim to 
work some wonders. He not only robbed 
what the inhabitants possessed but (also) 
great treasures of which they were ignorant. 

The treaty of Furandar wks concluded in 1665 and 
not in 1667. Shivaji surrendered 23 of his forts to the 
Emperor of Delhi. 

* Bhivandi and Ealyan, though invariably mentioned 
together as Kalyan-Bhivandi by the Marathas, are separate 
towns. Kalyan is still an important place in the modem 
Thaha district. 
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They were reasonably surprised that a stranger 
should dig from earth (things) ol which the 
oldest of tliem^knew nothing even by tradi- 
-tion. The city subdued and sacked, Sevagy 
'started to walk through the Streets accom- 
pained by many ^people who carried by his 
orders levers, pickaxes and many other instru- 
ments. Sevagy would stop ab^this or that 
house and pointing with his hand, would 
order that certain parts of the walls should be 
dug and a few blows [36] wouk^ reveal big 
copper cauldrons full of gold, both in coins 
and bullions. In this manner great treasures 
that were hidden and totally unknown were 
openly removed. Such burial of treasures is 
common in the Orient. I think the reason 
underlying thitf barbhrous custom is based on 
the Pythagorian theory of transmigration of 
soul that leaves some hope that even* after 
death they will enjoy their treasures. 

Satiated with wealth, if cupidity can be 
satiated, Sevagy left for the Gate called Juner,® 
only three leagues distant from Biundim, but 
six leagues, if the highest part is to be reached. 
The road by the (hillside) slope is so steep and 
so narrow that more than one person cannot 
go up, and if anybody happens to come from' 
above, there is* no other alternative but for one 
of them te lie down on the ground with hiass 


’Junnar, 55 miles west of Ahm^dnagar. 
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head upwa^^ds (this has been done) on a road 
full of stones or trees that hurt him much, 
while the other passes above He has not 
only to climb on foot but has to take' great- 
care and cr.ution, for if he slips or falls he’ 
will be reduced to a thousand pieces before 
reaching the bottom. None of these difficul- 
ties [37] pijBvented Sevagy from going to 
sack the city of Juner (it is from this city that 
the place takes its name), for he had sent from 
Biundim sotoe men to take posts so that none 
might climb and carry news of his presence in 
the neighbourhood. Climbing the Gate with 
the difficulties that an army would naturally 
suffer, he ordered them to take the road of 
the city of Juner, two leagues away, and so 
adjusted {como tempo medido) the time that 
the entries ‘and exits of the city (which was 
also open not only because of the security of 
the place but also by the King’s orders) might 
be secured before dawn. This duty was 
taken up by the cavalry, and Sevagy set out 
with the infantry to reach at daybreak, .and 
when he arrived at the city it was already his. 
But as he did not find the treasures he 
expected, Sevagy thought that they were 
“buried and hidden and he subjected the in- 
habitants to much tortures th^it yielded him 
'many thousands. The Avaldar, the Governor 
of the provin/je, was, in particular, much 
Jiormented, andi he delivered to him a very 
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considerable aium consisting of his as well as 
of his master’s money. And it iS well under- 
stood why. 1^8] It should be known that the 
..salary that me Mogol gives his nobles for 
their service and for the ma^te’nance of a 
number of horse, which they are obliged to 
keep always ready, and to serve with them 
whenever ordered, consists of entire kingdoms 
and sometimes of more than oiie. Kingdoms, 
provinces, cities with their rights {termos) 
whatever they may be, their general name is 
jaguir* Big jaguir and small jaguir is the 
difference they make and appointment is 
made for a jaguir of so many horses. The 
big Jaguirholders are like kings in their 
jaguirs and they place in their jaguirs 
Governors who are* invariably their servants. 
This Avaldar was the servant * of a great 
Umbrao^ (the grandees are caHed so). 
•Cubatghan* was his name and the city of 
•Juner was the metropolis of his jaguir where 
all the revenue was collected to be sent 


*From Persian Jah a place and giriftan to take. A 
fief or “a hereditary assignment of land and of its rent 
as annuity.” {Hobson Jobson, p. 446.) 

® Correctly Umard, plural of Amir. But it is com- 
monly used for a lord or grandee. (Hobson Jobson, 
P- 637-) For the classification of military officers during 
the Mughal pdhod. (Irvine, the Army of the Indian 
Moghuls, p. 9.) 

® Quba& Khan was one of the officers who serve 
^der Jai Singh in the Deccan. (Sarkar, Shivaji and 
nts Times, First edition, p. 120.) 
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annually by the Govemot to his master. This 
jdguir yielded thirty laques of pagodes per 
year. Each laque is equal to hundred 
thousand , and (thirty laques) make .three, 
millions of pa^des, each pagode is equivalent 
to five cruza(ios. These Avaldars could not 
risk th\s money without the order of their 
masters, and Qubatghan [39], who had other 
considerable income, had not for two years 
sent any order for any money and all had been 
kept but for^vagy, who took it all. He left 
Juner®» for another great place, five leagues 
away but belonging to the same jaguir, to 
which he dealt the same treatment (where 
he did the same). This place was defended 
by the great mountain of Punadar,^ almost 
as spacious, as lofty *and « as impregn- 
able as his;, esteemed {prezada or beloved) 
Rayagner. In its environs (suburbs) there 
were many houses, gardens and tanks and 
he often lived there. And when he was. 
detained at this or similar other places he 
observed a rule which shows how careful and 
cautious he was. All along the roads were 
posted the most faithful spies, and his guards 
had the order to inform him whenever any- 
^ipdy wanted to see him, whatever the hour 
might be. This order was punctually executed 

6a Puner in the original must be a mispriht, the con- 
text is clear. 

^ Fkjtandar, 6 miles south of Saswad. 
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and he always mmained dressed and he got up 
at all hours and spoke to all who came, and if 
it was anything concerning his service, the 
man was immediately rewarded an4 if it was 
•the mail or some other informaisj^qn, he noted 
down the date it was written and the time of 
its despatch [40] and rewarded them accord- 
ing to their diligence, so that all liked to serve 
him and ceaselessly worked to please him. 
All these accomplished, he went to add new 
treasures to those of Rayaguer, •< - 

The Avaldar of Juner informed his master 
Cubatghan of the loss, ruin and the lament- 
able pillage that his jaguir had suffered from 
the tyranny of Sevagy. The master was at 
the Court of Dely where the most powerful 
Umbraos ordinarily ’resided, not merely to 
dignify the court but also to free it from fear. 
When Cubatghan received the letter he carried 
it* to King Oranzebe, the Great Mogol, 
who has been reigning for many years and 
still reigns to-day, the 28th of August, 1695. 
After delivering the letter he asked his per- 
mission to go to relieve his lands that had 
been destroyed. Oranzebe gave him the per- 
mission but as it would cause so much anxiety 
if he failed to d6 anything, the Emperor 
ordered a powerful army to be sent with him. 
He no minated for’its Saradai* or Sa^lescarim,^ 
|chirf! 

Sar-i-Laskar. In the Maratha army the Sar Las!hkar 
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which is t};ie same as the General, his uncle 
Sextaghan, brother of his mother, with eighty 
thousand horse [41] to which was added the 
seven thousand of Cubatghan and ^the^twclTi^ 
thousand ol^the General. The custom of 
these people is, when thgy are appointed 
General for some enterprise, to carry to the 
field a sma^M tent, which is called Cuche^^ 
(signifies march) with its gate towards the 
place of their destination. Immediately be- 
hind it, is fitted the tent of the General, which 
is followed by those of other officers, and in 
the shortest time there rises a great city. The 
horses also are in the following manner posted 
in tents ranged with intervening roads. A 
big iron peg is driven into the earth with an 
iron ring on its top, and'in front of it, another 
is in the ^ same manner fixed, leaving space 
for a rope, and from ring to ring goes a rope 
held and stretched securely and to this the 
horses are fastened with their halters in* a 
sufficient space, all very well covered and 
without any confusion before being equipped. 
Almost always they pass their time in this 
fashion, for almost always they are in the field. 
There they are cleaned twice a day with such 
minuteness and . care that It is a great offence 

held a position inferior to thaf of the Sarnobat or 
Commander-in-Chief. (Sen, Military systeni the Marathas, 
P- 59.) 

^ More correctly kiich, march. 
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to see an unclean horse in any ^part of the 
camp. If the men also were so clean there 
would rem.ain, nothing to be desired. There 
4amo captfiin who does not possess, elephants. 
*The least of them has ten and the greatest 
fifty. Of camels, the captain of the poorest 
jaguir has eight hundred to carry his baggage. 
These are not quartered in the aj-my, for they 
always pass through fields where there is 
nothing to fear, but when there is an enemy 
they are quartered in the army- In the same 
way as the horses. Each captain also brings 
with him many merchants with everything 
necessary for human life, and they lend them 
money to help them in their enterprise. These 
merchants give to the soldiers of that com- 
pany whatevei' they’ want and on the day of 
the New Moon, which is the day^df p^ ment 
and profusion, deduct what had beeniaken. 
In short, each army is a populous city and so 
abundantly provided with everything that 
what cannot be obtained in cities is sought 
in the cajnp. With the Vmbraos, who were 
to accompany him, the General then set out 
for the Deccan with eighty thousand horse. 
Cubatghan wished for wings but as [43] 
Juner was more 'than six hundred leagues 
from the capital, and armies with so much 
^^ggage njiarch but slowly, five irionths were 
spent on the way, though they made a great 
hurry. This was also due to. the roundjfbout. 
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way they had to take in order to lodge near 
the rivers, an essential and unavoidable 
necessity, for only rivers can siipply the drink 
of so mapy troops. And for tips reasoa. 
there are sopKi days of two leagues and some ’ 
days of eight leagues, according to the order 
of the Mirmanzel,^^ who is the Aposentador or 
Quarter Master, and who has absolute control 
in this matter. He not only knows the posi- 
tion of the rivers but also the roads where 
there is enough grass for the innumerable 
beasts that serve an army. Some rebels or 
chieftains, therefore, save themselves for a long 
time by burning the fields, as big armies are 
then unable to seek them, and they are strong 
enough for small forces. Generally an expedi- 
tion (march) is made in*^ the winter, for the 
grass is tken green and wet. The grandeur 
with Vnich Sextaghan marched will be dis- 
credited in Europe, but it is necessary that we 
should speak about it [44], though most 


“To preserve order in the audience-hall and its 
approaches, and to regulate the access of* the iSublic 
thereto, there were a number of guards (YasawaVjy at 
whose head were several officers styled M%r Tiizak 
(literally, Lords of Arrangement). The first of these 
officials was one of the great officers of state, and it was 
►his duty when the Court was on* the march, to fix the 
route, to decide on the marches, and to proceed ahead, 
select a place for encampment, and lay out the site of 
the various ctops and the lines of shops (bazar). When 
carrying out these duties, the first Mir Tiizak was more 
commonly known cas Mir Manzil, Lord of the Stages." 
(Irviife, The Army of the Indian Moghuls, pp. 190-191.) 

^ t y 
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people refuse •to believe everything outside 
their country and out of their sight. This 
proud Mouro^had with him two field tents, 
jaach - carried by three hundred ^ elephants. 

• When he set out from the first, the other was 
fitted in the place where he would stop that 
day. Each tent contained houses fcvr him; 
the tent in which he used to ^ive audience 
was sixty feet in length and thirty in breadth 
and its covering was supported on strings of 
iron, fifteen feet in height. This was followed 
by bed chambers, private rooms, gardens full 
of flowers, conveyed in millions of vases, and 
so delicious that one who saw them would 
doubt whether they were natural. All the 
houses were so neat, and furnished with such 
beautiful and- rich ’ furniture that even the 
court had nothing better. Immediately be- 
hind were houses for the ladies, for* maid- 
servants, for many eunuchs and innumerable 
servants; there were other houses for pantry, 
for plates and different kitchens. Outside, 
there were houses for the revenue office, for 
the’cirminal and civil courts and many other 
departments. In the front of the tent there 
was a courtyard so big and capacious that 
[45] the military oxercises with all their com -- 
bats and defences were performed here. All 
this fabric was ' surrounded by a wall made 
of thick doubled cloth, twenty feet in height, 
supported by several iron cylinders •> with 
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spurs fixed in the grouhd. £R.ch one of the 
Umhraos, who are all nobles and very rich, 
convey themselves in this manner. The only 
difference is that their baggage is car ried 
by camels, ^^or none of them could have • 
elephants like Sextaghan. Does anybody 
know how this army looks ? The servants are 
required to jaise the tent of the General at 
the same time that the other is fitted for the 
following Manzel (station). The Mirmanzel 
goes every -night to report to the General 
about the events of the day and to consult 
him about the following march, and when he 
finds the army tired, he represents to the 
General that it will be good to rest that day 
and the General gives him the permission. 
Immediately an of&cial goes out and loudly 
proclaims <ln the above mentioned courtyard — 
Sdbhda; Moghamo Oga.^ Sabbaa — to-morrow, 
Moghamo — rest, Oga — we will have [46]. The 
proclamation is followed by innumerable 
instruments (as a signal) that all should 
announce it either by sound of instruments or 
by voice. The instruments of all the captains 
immediately respond and the whole army is 
informed in an instant. The same thing is 
done on the night before the march when the 

■ c 

12 Subah (morning, hence to-morrow.) Maquatn 
(encampment, or a stage) hoga (will be). Moghamo, here, 
is most probably ^ mistransliteration for maquam, an 
alternative reading may be mouqilf. 
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proclaimer saj^s — Sabbaa cuche oga to- 
morrow we will march, and while they march 
let us turn to Sevagy. 


^ Subah kuch hoga, to-morrow thefe will be a m^ch. 



CHAPTER V. 


» I 

What ^evagy did before the Arrived Ojf^ , 
Sextaghan. 

Having taken the two chief cities in Cubat- 
ghan’s jaguir and treasured in such a secure 
place the vast wealth acquired in that expedi- 
tion, Sevagy wanted to possess the entire jaguir. 
He went on extending his conquest and every- 
where the populace, even as far as the great 
city called great Puna, submitted to him 
without any resistance. He ordered the 
citizens to take his CabuV- (security) and asked 
them to come out to receive it with festivities 
and presents if they did not .want [47] to be 
ruined, fpr, Sevagy ruined those who did not 
yieldr Here also he ordered houses, tanks, 
and gardens to be built and Sevagy him- 
self assisted in every thing and all the 
works. After nominating a captain in 
his place (to whom the people submitted 
and offered presents), he went* on • foot 
among the people without being recognised 
by any of them. Leaning on his sword, he 
went about taking note ^of everything that 
happened; and he jotted on the palm of his 
hand all important points which he might 


} Mpre commonly YiauX, an assurance. 
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(otherwise) torgpt, and for this purpose he 
always carried an inkstand with him. Of the 
whole jaguir there remained only two splendid 
hills^one called 'great Punadar* and the other, 
li'ttle Punadar. The latter consisted of two 
peaks, not more than ten paces from each 
other and much above the clouds, jprreat 
Punadar consisted of a hill of ^till greater 
height with a tableland half a league in extent 
at the top and excellent water. With these 
advantages it was to all appearances impregn- 
able. When Sevagy saw these two hills he 
felt a desire to make them like similar other 
sites by building fortresses thereon for the 
greater security of his person and countless 
wealth. But the two places were well 
garrisoned, and, , as his attitude {genio) was 
known, having been already manifegitq^ by the 
capture of Rayaguer, these two heights’ had 
been strengthened. Sevagy surrounded great 
T Punadar with fifty thousand men, but it was 
like the ancient war of the giants capable of 
conquering the heaven itself. He tried all 


* Probably he means Purandar and Vajragad. "It is 
really a double fort, with an independent and very strong 
sister enclosure, named Vajragarh, on a ridge running 
east of it. Purandar consists of an upper fort or citadel 
with precipitous sides all around and a lower fort or 
machi, 300 feet or iflore below it. The latter is a ledge 
running round the waist <of the hill with many a winding, 
the entire circuit being four miles. On the north side 
^e ledge widens out into a broad terrace.” (Sarkar> 
Shivaji and his Times, First edition, p. 135.) • •• 

4 
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the contrivances he co'uld, bv.t when nothing 
availed and many men had been killed by 
stones thrown from above, Sevagy resolved 
to give a turn to the fight by cfianging^teel 
for silver. He gave the captain a hundred 
thousand rupees, asking him in the first place 
whether he expected in his life such a sum 
from Cubal^ghan. The fort was delivered and 
the fight finished. Little Punadar followed 
the same example, for it appears that even 
among hills the great provides examples for 
the small. Sevagy gave money and dresses to 
the garrison of the two fortresses. Many of 
them remained in his service, others went 
away reporting the marvels heard from the 
people of the country they passed [49] through 
and Sevagy was pleasbd with the ease with 
which (werybody submitted to him. Moreover, 
sucE" was the good treatment he accorded to 
people and such was the honesty with which 
he observed the capitulations that none looked 
upon him without a feeling of love and con- 
fidence. By his people he was exceedingly 
loved; both in matters of reward and punish- 
ment he was so impartial that while he lived 
he made no exception for any person ; no merit 
was left unrewarded, no offence went un- 
punished; and this he did with so much care 
and attention that he spfecially charged his 
Governors tg inform him in writing of the 
cdnduct of hid soldiers, mentioning in parti- 
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cular those whcrhad distinguished .themselves, 
and he would at once order their promotion, 
either in rank, or in pay, according to their 
merit.* He was naturally loved by qll men of 
valour and good conduct. He often went 
about the highways, either alone or with a 
few companions, and conversed about himself 
with the wayfarers whom he usi>»lly met. He 
spoke very ill of himself and about other 
things [50] to which they responded (one way 
or the other); (in this way) he used to collect 
very useful information. If they spoke ill of 
any measure and the complaint was reason- 
able, he would at once remedy it, learning on 
his way the affection or the hatred it caused 
in the people. In a short time he reached 
such a state that it was then regarded as a 
great wonder. It was reasonably regojded as 
a marvel that more soldiers entered than* left 
hiff service while he was alive, for besides 
being so numerous and of such diverse castes, 
they were the subjects of other kings and were 
not themselves naturally very firm (in their 
adherence). But what surprises one most is 
that so many moral virtues should shine in a 
Gentio rebel and a reputed robber. He used 
to invigilate the soldiers’ barracks at night 
and learn, from what he overheard, the pro- 
ceedings of his mihisters whom he gave high 
salaries that they might have no excuse for 
excesses. But they knew that he kepir hhn- 
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self informed in every inannei. • If, however, 
anybody committed an offence, he was 
punished with surprising promptitude; the 
hours or the days that intervened [51] betyreen 
the punishment and the commission of the 
offence could be in a way calculated accord- 
ing to the distance at which Sevagy was. He 
used to say** no sovereign who rules should 
excuse excesses, much less those of his 
grandees, for such an oversight when rightly 
construed must be regarded as a consent 
whereby the Kings participate in the crimes 
of their subjects. When he punishes them he 
not merely renders justice but avoids evils, ’ 
which are ordinarily much greater than those 
he might overlook ; and above all, it makes all 
contented, for when justice* is administered 
equally >o» all without partiality, it does not 
cauS^ discontent. With such a procedure of 
justice, without consulting any jurist, he made 
his subjects ever happy and his fame rose, to 
such a height that throughout Industan it 
became as dreaded as it was cherished. The 
fortresses of the two Punadars captured, he 
made himself master of extensive territories 
and all immediately hurried with the richest 
gifts and presents to do obedience to him and 
to take his Cahul. He posted his Governors in 
these provinces ; the fortre^es were maintain- 
ed out of the^land revenue, specially, [52] the 
Ad/ucmas (they are dry ports or barren plots 
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of land) yielded him huge sums ^yhe^eby his 
treasures were augmented everyday. And 
when everybo(^ thought that he would make 
his sesidence in these extensive and, beautiful 
•parts, Sevagy stationed garrisons where he 
thought necessary, and appointed a Governor 
whom he invested with a splendid revenue that 
he might shine in majesty and -anake people 
think that he was Sevagy himself (this was 
his ordinary method, but it was executed with 
a cunning that was unique in the world). He 
himself left for the district of Sulapoor* where 
by force and cunning he took possession of 
twelve great and good fortresses. This was 
in the year 1660, the tenth quarter of his con- 
quest, and he was 29 years of age'* and possess- 
ed sixty-four fortresses with all the lands 
under their jurisdiction that forme ^l^a vast 
estate. He had 40 fortresses in the Kingdom 
of *Vizapur and 24 in that of the Great Mogol. 
Here was Sevagy, when in October at the end 
of the winter (in those parts),^® the army of 

® Sholapur, the chief town of the district of the same 
name, is 165 miles south-east of Poona and 383 miles south- 
east of Bombay. (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XX, p. 485). 
It is quite likely that Shivaji passed through Sholapur 
district in 1660 as he proceeded that year as far as Gadag 
and Lakshmeshwar, if 'the Jedhe chronology is to be 
credited. , 

^ According to the fedhe Chronology and Shiva Bharat 
Shivaji was born in 1630. Thevenot says that in 1664 
Shivaji was 34? years old. 

The rainy season and not the 'Indian winter is 
meant here. 
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Sextaghan ^ arrived at Guaer^ and was 
quartered there, while [53] Cubatghan took 
account of his vassals for not resisting Sevagy 
and submitting to him in suck a* hurry At 
the sight of this army Sevagy’s men imme- 
diately dispersed (for such was the order that 
Sevagy had left, as he did not like to engage 
with such a^powerful army in the open field) 
and retired where their master was. 

The Mogol army refreshed itself from the. 
strain of such a long march till the middle of 
November while Cubatghan effected the cold 
remedies he found necessary to build afresh 
the great treasure of which Sevagy had robbed 
him. 


® Guner is evidently a misprint^ for*‘Piinem, i.e. Poona. 
G}snie da Guarda’s statement here is quite accurate. 
According to the Jedhe Chronology, Shaista(> Khan went to 
Poona in Ashvin* of 1582 Shaka which corresponds to 
Octtfber*, 1660. 



CHAPTER VI. 


W-Aat happened between Sextaghfin and 
Sevagy. 

The Mogol ^rmy moved toward^ the 
country conquered by Sevagy. Tljiey marched 
with remarkable vigilance in constant fear of 
Sevagy’s wiles. Sextaghan contented himself 
with waiting for the fitting up of one tent only, 
because the practice of fitting up another was 
not observed here. No one else was stationed 
in the vanguard, he himself marched in the 
van and everything went well and with so 
much order that it amply illustrated the 
opinion he had qf his adversary. But in spite 
of all these precautions, he said gr planned 
nothing that Sevagy did not immediately 
learn. Sevagy knew how to make new friends 
with money, and, like his wealth, his friends 
were innumerable, and they sent him informa- 
tion every hour. He was at great Punadar, 
but Stextarghan had not marched one league 
when he saw ten thousand horse of Sevagy, 
arrayed in four divisions, assault his army on 
all sides. The Mogol army also marched in 
separate detachments to make room for the 
numerous baggage, women and beasts, of 
which the • camp was composed. For this 
reason none left their place, for each comp9,ny 
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guarded what belonged to it. The Mogols 
were in this suspense and difficulty when the 
troops of Sevagy inflicted a heavy loss upon 
them with dexterous expedition. ' They,. [55] 
assaulted' one division and retired, but in the 
same manoeuvre fell upon another. The 
Mogojs could not divine wherefrom they 
came, for it appeared as if Sevagy were every- 
whre; the confusion in the army became in 
'this manner very great. By these onslaughts 
Sevagy used to take plenty of spoils besides 
killing many men, and as his appearance and 
disappearance were effected in an instant, 
every foot of thicket made Sextaghan halt, 
for each presented some unusual aspect, 
without examining which he would not move. 

At the place where' the Mogol army was 
to encamp <(as we have said, this is decided by 
the ' place having a good water-supply), 
appeared eight thousand horse commanded 
by Neotagy, Sevagy’s uncle and contriver, of 
ambushes. Besides the eight thousand horse, 
Neotagy had posted two thousand on two sides 
of the road which the Mogol array had to 
take, but they were placed in such thick 
forests that this reserve caused no suspicion. 

When the Mogol army saw these eight 
thousand horse in the place whgre it was found 
necessary to encamp, the vanguard halted, 
and hardly had word passed as to What should 
be odone, when they (the Sevagies) charged 
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with passionate fury in order to sweep the 
Mogols under their horses, and t*he field was 
filled with shouts and uproars and the soldiers 
werg, so confused that they fell upon one 
another With tumult and fury. "When the 
Mogols imagined that they had caught them, 
the Sevagies divided themselves injo four 
parties and fied each in a partic^plar direction. 
In such a manner could they steal a 
manoeuvre that the Mogols were stupefied 
and, stumbling upon one another, they could 
not reach those they sought. After a few 
manoeuvres at a great distance the Sevagies 
turned to unite, in order that the Mogols 
should pursue them under the impression that 
they constituted the whole force (of Sevagy); 
for once afar, the/ would not be able to 
succour the baggage for whi«h the two 
thousand hidden horse had been "destined. 
This plan was nicely executed; for Sextaghan 
pursued them, thinking that was the whole 
army of Sevagy, which he wanted to destroy 
that very day. And when it seemed that the 
propef'^time had arrived, out came the two 
thousand and assaulted [57] the immense 
baggage, which was immediately invested to 
the great confusion of all. 

The circumstances that largely contribut- 
ed to this confdsion were that the baggage 
was inveiited on both sides and that the sun 
had already gone down. The loss was»very 
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great. They (the Maratas) toolc thousands of 
loaded camels, many elephants, innumerable 
horses and everything that they could, killing 
all whom they met, while the dthei* thoynand 
removed the spoils. What they' could not 
take was left on the ground, but they remov- 
ed the ^beasts of burden. Ahd in these, more 
than in anything else, the army suffered the 
greatest loss. The frustrated army then re- 
tired, as Neotagy had conveniently vanished 
in a moment. But when they arrived at the 
former place and saw the destruction the 
Maratas had wrought, they could not hold 
their surprise and sorrow. That night they 
went without food in the inclement weather, 
for the servants did not appear and most of 
the tents had now passed .into Sevagy’s 
possession. .Moreover, they passed (the night) 
armsnnl^and, for the very leaves that moved 
seemed to them to be Sevagy’s men. Their 
conversation consisted of nothing but the evil 
omen [58] of such a bad beginning. They did 
not know how to speak too highly of the tricks 
of Sevagy, for this mode of pillage, said they, 
were unknown to them, and they concluded 
by saying that Sextaghan would put an end to 
this method. Soon the most pitiable sight 
presented itself: the camel drivers and other 
servants who had fled or escaped began to 
arrive, and all in the army uttered* shouts of 
surp^isQ, for some of them came without their 
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arms, others orippled, others with head un- 
covered and all without their ch'arge, which 
was the most important thing. That night, 
Sextaghan* slept in a very small tent, for he 
had to get without his accustomed p’omp ; with 
the usual arrogance of a Mogol, he blasphemed 
and swore that Sdvagy would have to pay for 
all these with interest, but in spi^e of so much 
arrogance he had to experience to his cost 
Sevagy’s stratagem and cunning then and 
later. 

On the following longed-for morning 
Sextaghan sent thirty thousand horse to 
traverse the whole field and gather the wrecks 
of the previous night. Both men and beasts 
excited pity and all were led [59] to the main 
army which through* fear they had been pre- 
vented from joining the previous,night. The 
day was spent in searching the field; hoaling 
the wounded and burying the dead, among 
Vhom was not found a single one of Sevagy’s 
men, — they were more familiar with the night 
when they delivered so many and so repeated 
assauns"that offered Sextaghan much cause to 
fear. The army then set out for Puna in the 
field of which city, as we have already said, 
Sevagy had built a palace, and tanks and 
gardens. In J;he same palace, Sextaghan took 
up his residence,* for everything was found as 
it was when Sevagy lived there. Another 
stratagem that Sevagy always had recpurse 
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to, and from which he derived»no small gain, 
was based on the knowledge he had of the 
most secret entries and exits of the house, 
fashioned purposely for this entei^rise, and 
things happened afterwards quite in accord- 
ance with the plans already made. All the 
districts of this province asked for Sevagy’s 
counsel as to. what they should do under the 
circumstances. If he wanted them to defend 
themselves against the Mogols, they were 
ready, if not, they would wait upon his specific 
orders. He replied that all should take the 
Cahul [60] of Sextaghan until he ordered 
otherwise. So they did and remained secure 
from both sides. Here in this district, there 
is a large estate with an extensive jurisdiction, 
the lord of which is a Bracmane Gentio, truly 
worthy of being mentioned here. This estate 
and jurisdiction of his were so privileged for 
Mouros, Gentios and all (other) castes that 
though there were many wars no soldier 
entered it except in peace. This is why this 
settlement became the general hospital of 
India. Whoever came there, whatever he 
might be, found food and shelter with liberty 
to stay as long as he liked, for this Bracmane 
said that there were some tp whom God gave 
wealth to share with others. And he behaves 
as if his great revenue beldnged entirely to 
the poor. And as this virtue and» liberality 
are not* now common to men, there are none 
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in Industan- wbo do not revere this Bracmane 
on this account; the armies that pass by this 
way, and th^y are not few, have for him 
such jespect «(fs if he were the only man in the 
world. Arid as there are in these p'arts castes 
who do not eat anything unless it is cooked 
and prepared by one of the same caste, ,he has 
cooks of all castes so that no oi^i^ may excuse 
himself on this account, for he gives to each 
man what has been dressed by a person of his 
own caste. Moreover, he has got spies to pre- 
vent anybody from evading his hospitality. 
The first time Sevagy passed through this 
place, the Bracmane sent to his kitchen all 
that was necessary for ministering to the 
grandeur of his table, as Sevagy did not like 
to go to his house. ’ As he did not excuse 
others, the Bracmane sent a n\essage with 
those things, saying that he should slight 
nothing, for all men are poor and receive in 
this fashion what pertains to him, for God 
gave him his property to share with all. The 
name of- the Bracmane was Ramagy, and God 
wanted to enlighten him with His pity so that 
so many deeds of charity might not be lost. 
Let us now turn to our subject. The general 
Sextaghan was receiving throughout that 
region peop^ w^o submitted to him and 
he granted pardoh to those who returned to the 
allegiance of their sovereign. And it seemed 
to him that he had [62] finished Sevagy tjtere- 
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by, but experience proved tthe contrary, 
Sevagy sent from Punadar several parties of 
his men, whose sudden and .short attacks 
always caused loss of horses, camels andL,oxen 
and many' casualties, and even Sektaghan was ■ 
surprised that Sevagy never suffered any loss ; 
and tlys was due to the execution of the order, 
that they shQjild never (permit themselves to) 
be caught but should do what they could 
without risk and, having done so, should 
immediately leave with all the booty, for 
Sevagy said that he prized the lives of his 
soldiers above all the interests of the world. 
They delivered an assault, robbed and killed 
whom they met, and by the time the Mogols 
were mounted, not a single enemy could be 
seen, and they stood stupefied listening only 
to the complaints of the wounded, robbed and 
despbiled. 

Sextaghan tried to besiege great Punadar 
where Sevagy had retired, but there was such 
a slaughter and the besieged treated the 
Mogols with such derision that Sextaghan 
was convinced of the error [63] he ha3“com- 
mitted and at once retired to the very lodging 
he had left, contenting himself, as he passed 
through the country, with |,he destruction of 
some places that did not like to renounce their 
obedience to Sevagy at aiiy cost; but he 
(Sextaghan) did not return from these enter- 
prises as (gloriously) as he had set out, for he 
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could not even, distract Sevagy who had taken 
from the Mogol army double of wAat they had 
robbed in tht^se places, for these places had 
all tho necessaries of life and the army of 
Sevagy always executed his orders well. 
Sextaghan informed the great Mogol of every- 
thing. He (the great Mogol) found tljat one 
year had passed and his army b^d fruitlessly 
suffered great loss in these parts, and he tried 
to strengthen his uncle with fresh reinforce- 
ment which he sent with the utmost 
expedition. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The Great, Mogol sends Jassompti^singa'with 
one hundred thousand horses and what 
followed his arrival. 

r 

Jassomp^singa^ set out from Dely, the 
second capital of the Mogol, and (when he) 
arrived [64] after an easy march, Sextaghan 
went to welcome him. When he related the 
past events to the new General, some of them 
caused his admiration and others made him 
laugh but all the while he praised the great 
astuteness of the adversary. Sevagy had in- 
formation of the new reinforcement and fear- 
ing the might of the new ’enemy, tried the use 
of his cuiming. Jassomptissinga was a 
Genth). Sevagy took advantage of this (fact) 
for he was a (Hindu) and sent him one night 
a rich present of precious stones, a large 
quantity of gold and silver with many rich 
and precious jewels.* With these marvellous 
cannons Sevagy fought and reduced that fort- 
ress. The message was as follows : “Though 
Your Highness has the greatness of a Sovereign 
Eang and (now) also that of^the General of so 

* Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marwhr. 

* Manucci also believed that there was a secret under- 
standing between ^hivaji and Jaswant, (Seft Storia do 
Mogor, Vpl. II, p. *104.) 

i 
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powerful an Eipperor. if you recollect that I 
am a Gentio like you, and if you ta^e account 
of what I have done, you will find that all I 
have done Wae'due to the zeal for the honour 
and worship of your gods whose tem{)les have 
been destroyed everywhere by the Mouros. If 
the cause of religioh have precedence ovpr all 
the goods of the world and even [JgS] over life 
itself, I have for the same cause risked mine 
so many times. Your Highness, I had to 
commit these excesses because I was so 
obliged to the gods who gave me above all such 
a high caste and race as that of the Rayas. 
After death they will transfer this soul to the 
body of a Bracmene or of a cow, as I expect 
of the gods for the work I have done in their 
service, in reward for 'which they have paid 
me with great treasures in this life which I 
would share with Your Highness if you kindly 
attend to my prayers and as a token of which 
I offer you in the name of the gods themselves 
these trifles. I do not ignore that [a person 
of] your high caste has, for honour and loyalty, 
to defend those whose salt and water you 
eat and drink. I know moreover that you 
hold the jaguir of the Great Mogol, and cannot, 
on that account, take the side of another, but 
you may so behave that you will not fail in 
the loyalty professed by your illustrious 
family (sangvs) or in the respect due to your 
gods that I may mix with the people ^of 
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Sextaghan, [66] to be able to dp as I like (para 
ser senhor das acQoens), and to do to him, 
without the knowledge of the l^ouros, what I 
can.” 

Jassomptissinga was less deVbut and more 
ambitious and so did not attend to these 
scruples ; he was much obliged for the presents 
and still mpre for the promises for which he 
confederated with Sevagy promising not to 
obstruct his cause and even to connive at 
what he might design against the Mouros. 
And for greater dissimulation he at once 
lodged in the quarter next to Sextaghan’s to 
leave the rest of the field free for Sevagy’s 
usual assaults. Neotagy was the first to set 
out under the darkness of night with eighty 
men only with him, all (of, them went) on 
loot with i swords and targets. He entered 
thd*" lodging of Sextaghan which was in the 
very houses that Neotagy and Sevagy -had^ 
built,** and posted behind the walls of these 
houses he began to effect a breach with hand 
pikes, a strong wind prevented -the noise 
which would otherwise follow, for Sextaghan 
himself had slept in the house. The Sevagies 
had purposely selected a stormy night [67]. 
They were soon (afterwards) entering but the 
first two fell into a well of^ whjch they had no 


** The quarter occupied by Shaista Khan was called 
Lal^ Mahal according to the Jedhe Chronology. 
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knowledge, for it had been opened by 
Sextaghan’s order for the use of the women. 
They discovered, however, that the mouth (of 
the well) Arasr narrow and some of them 
stretched themselves over it while others 
passed over their (body). They found them- 
selves in the women’s quarter where no. man 
could enter. The women, seeing iv»w so many 
men, made a loud noise in great confusion and 
the son of Sextaghan hurrying to their rescue 
was instantaneously killed. Then the wail- 
ing and shouts of the women increased very 
much, which roused Sextaghan, who, as he 
was arrogant by nature, entered through the 
door with a scymitar in hand without know- 
ing who his guests were. Neotagy encounter- 
ing him dealt a heavy blow at his head and 
while Sextaghan parried with the scymitar 
Neotagy drove his sword shell entirely cutting 
the thumb. Feeling himself then wounded, 
and disarmed, expecting no mercy he retreat- 
ed among the women who with great artifice 
saved his life. They pushed him along say- 
ing, “we see [68] this washerman shows bold- 
ness knowing that this is the house of 
women!” This dissimulation saved his life, 
for Neotagy on this account gave up pursuing 
him. While he), rej^rned to seek Sextaghan 
in the house, the latter left the house and fled, 
convinced t^at the whole army of Sevagy had 
come upon him and he did not feel secqre 
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anywhere. Neotagy did not lejiye nt once, find- 
ing himsell in the house he sat on the very 
bed of Sextaghan. There he called the women 
and interrogated them in or^Br 'fco find out 
their master but they responded 'that he knew 
well how little freedom they had who could 
not gp out of a house and he would find sufli- 
cient answ^ in that fact. In this manner 
they all said that Sextaghan was not there. 
Neotagy did not insist more, he knew that 
such was the fact but (he knew) not that these 
(women) had saved him. He, however, picked 
up the loveliest of them and judging her 
to be the greatest favourite he requested her 
to take betel and while she did so (Neotagy) 
remained standing before her. (Betel is a leaf 
very common in India, which the natives 
always eat [69] with lime and a fruit called 
areCa, and, though the ingredients of lime and 
areca are as hard as bread and may seem to be 
unpleasant, the effect is not only good for 
health but is not displeasing to the taste) and 
she ate it slowly while his men collected all 
the precious things in the house. Having 
been in formed that all were in good order, he 
left by the main gate where he met no guard 
or anybody to enquire who he was. Neotagy 
offered no insult to the wbme;ii, for their sex 
is much venerated in Industan and they 
observe their customs better, than the 
Europeans. These soldiers had special reason 
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for this, as it tvras the order of Sevagy who, 
while he lived, was both obeyed and loved. 
And if anybody ever violated any of his orders 
the punishment was such that therp was no 
second instance (of the offence). Hence it is 
clearly inferred that the real author of the 
losses and offences of a commonwealth is the 
ruler. 

The noise in the house was followed by 
the tumult of the whole army, and mounting 
[70] their horses the officers awaited orders 
about what they should do. There were great 
confusion and din of innumerable instruments 
but greater was the noise they all made be- 
cause none knew what to do. And the army 
was in this condition, when Neotagy passed 
through its midst with his men. The 
Daquinini language differed very li,ttle 
from that of the Mogols, and all the 
■Sevagies passed by conversing among them- 
selves in the Mogol language, and they 
were thought to be Mogols supposed to have 
come to participate in an assault that was to 
be delivered at a certain place against Sevagy. 
In this fashion they left and went to the hills 
and the mountains whence they had started 
and Jassomptissinga laughed at the event and 
at all persons.* Vijith. the light of the morn- 
ing all doubts were removed. The Mogols 
found themselves mounted sleeplessly and 
fruitlessly tired. While in this state, they aaw 
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Sextaghanibesineared with blo6d, 'with his arm 
supported in a bandage and accompanied by 
the guards of his gate. No one j^new the cause 
of the stfange spectacle. Their surprise was 
great to find such a haughty man now carry 
his head so pale and humble. Without say- 
ing anything Sextaghan retired [71] to lament 
the death of' a son whom he excessively loved 
and to nurse the wound. While passing the 
gate he had an unsupportable fainting fit and 
he fell unconscious on the earth. Hence he 
was carried in arms but no decent place 
could be found to lay him down; such was. 
the state in which Sevagy’s men had left the 
house. The news of this fainting fit reached 
the female quarters aqd thinking him to be 
dead, women raised such loud shrieks that 
roused and revived Sextaghan who bade them 
in a harsh and weak voice to be silent. Then 
all the officers of the army came to offer liim* 
their condolence for death and wound. 
Sextaghan did not know of whom to complain, 
about which each one gave his opinion. Then 
they agreed that Sevagy was the author of it 
all and some of them seizing their sword 
swore that they would exact satisfaction for 
such (great) impudence. Others, running 
their hands through their l^ng beards, affirmed 
that Sevagy could not venture so far with- 
out Jassomptissinga’s consent. as Sevagy 
war d Genito (Jassomptissinga) would like 
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to help him* against the Mu^salamanes. 

[72] When these discourses and bravados 
were going on a message came that the 
retinue of Jassomptissinga had arrived at 
'the gate. Sextaghan lowered his eyes to con- 
ceal such vehement suspicions, others did the 
same and all got up to offer such a. great 
personage the usual courtesies..* He entered 
and pretending ignorance of the event, offered 
his condolence to Sextaghan with a smiling 
face and asked him what had happened. 
Sextaghan replied, placing his hand on the 

. forehead as was the fashion, Nacivo gho-dd- 
ghd^, that is to say : event that God had 
written on my forehead. They exchanged 
similar other courtesies, each thought that 
he had deceived the other. The Mouro dis- 
guised his feeling for his lost finger and the 
death of his son and the Genito *(his 
•disappointment) as the former had escaped 
and was not also dead. At last after 
a long conversation about the occurrence 
Jassomptissinga took leave and went to write 
to the Mogol, and Sextaghan immediately did 
the same, for their office imposed this obliga- 
tion on both of them. Sextaghan said that 

[73] his loss was due to Jassomptissinga. But 

the great Mogol .himself had not courage to 
manifest his feelings against these people. 
—! 

* Nasib Khudaka—'Ba.te as ordained by God; 
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This natioi;^ is called Rayapuios and among 
them there are kings so powerful that they can 
bring to the field two hundred and three 
hundred thousand horse; morbover they are 
most valorous and all of them afe so haughty 
that in order not to yield t^o one another they 
have *all become subjects of the Mogol whom 
they serve s^d of whom they take jaquir, but 
on this condition that if he meddles with any 
of them all at once (should) unite, and thus 
they are in this manner more powerful than 
the Mogol, and during the interregnum he who 
is supported by them wins to such an extent 
that of the sons of the Great Mogol he who has 
the Rayas (are Kings) on his side is sure to 

secure the succession to the throne. These 

• 

Gentios are famous for the mainy nobles (there 
are) among‘these people and the most powerful 
of them all was Jassomptissinga, of whom we 
speak, though he had received jaguir from* 
the Mogol and was on that account his vassal. 
As such and his general, Jassomptissinga also 
now wrote to the Mogol giving information of 
the event and complaining of the conduct and 
(lack of) vigilance of Sextaghan that four men 
should [74] venture into such a (big) army and 
commit so much (injury and insult). 



CHAPTER VIII. 


How Sevagj^ sacked the city of Surrate and of 
other things he did at this time. 

Having reported the event to the' Great 
Mogol, Sextaghan did not for many days treat 
of anything but his wound and the solemn 
funeral of his son. For this and other reasons 
Jassomptissinga was also quiet. But both of 
them thought that in view of two such power- 
ful armies Sevagy would fortify himself stor- 
ing provision in one of his hills, and for the 
moment fear would not permit him to do any 
thing else. None cff them, however, knew 
that Sevagy was not merely very^intrepid but 
tireless (as well) and he demonstrated it^very 
soon. To show how little he cared for 
Sextaghan^ and the army with which he 
sought him, Sevagy resolved to sack the great 
city of Surrate, the greatest emporium [75] of 
the Orient and the richest jewel of the Mogol, 
situated thirty-six leagues north of the place 
where the (two) armies lay. For this purpose 
he took eight thousand cavalry and thirty 
thousand infantry with him and with great 
secrecy he descended the great hills near the 

^ What| little account he made of — o pouco caso que 
de Sextaghan faria. • 
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city by unlrnown roads above'the Gate. In 
this spacious area he did not meet with a 
shadow of resistance. Such were the fear and 
respect that all entertained fo^'^him that to 
invoke his name sufl&ced foV the greatest' 
difficulties. Much more was now experienced,^ 
for he passed so quietly without interfering 
with anybody that people doubted whether he 
was Sevagy, but (the very thought that) he 
might be Sevagy was enough to prevent any- 
body from stirring. Some confused news of 
his intention reached Surrate but caused great 
laughter as [80] hundred and eighty thousand 
cavalry were encamped in the very territories 
of which Sevagy had become master. As he 
knew how to make assaqlts without any harm 
to himself, Sevagy had formed a plan so 
chimerical, "that while attempting to ruin 
(Surrate), not only he, but all (who) were (with 
him) in that plot, might have been destroy’ed. ' 
For at the least warning the two armies [76] 
would secure the passes against him and he 
would be lost. But the Governor of the 
fortress*® had not neglected to provide himself 
with munitions, food and other necessary 
things. The Dutch and the English did the 
same thing in their factories, for caution 
causes no loss. Moreover, it seems that they 

^ Ainda aqui se vio mais. 

*® There were ttvo Governors at Surat, oAe in charge 
of the^toi^n and the other in charge of the citadel. 
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knew Sevagy *better. Sevagy laiji all doubts 
at rest with his presence. At the break of 
dawn he divided his men into four parties 
and ordered ihem to attack on all sides shout- 
ing his nanx<[^(with the invocation of his 
name), which was^he most formidable battery. 
He was not mistaken, for it was heard (with 
the same terror as is excited when) a furious 
tiger enters a herd of cows. The guards fled, 
the miserable inhabitants, who in their fear 
and surprise had roused themselves from bed 
(only) to throw themselves to the swords of 
the enemies, formed the first casualties. 
Sevagy had posted guards at all the exits of 
the city and so those who fled fell into their 
hands and became p^soners. There was such 
a confusion in* the city among the Mouros, 
Baneanes,*’’ Guzarates and all* other [77] 
Hindus as will not be easy to describe. Men, 
women and children all ran naked without 
knowing where and to whom. But no one 
was in the peril of life, for it was the strict 
order of Sevagy that unless resistance was 
offered no one should be killed, and as none 
resisted none perished. Sevagy’s men then 
entered the houses and slighting the richest 
silk and silver coins, took only rupias of 
gold, each ®f which was worth sixteen of 
silver. After robbing what they found they 

Vanina, a Hindu trader or a ‘man of the trading 
caste. * 
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took the richest merchants in the presence of 
Sevagy before whom they prostrated them- 
selves perspiring and trembling in such a 
manner that it was necessary folf Sevagy him- 
self to hearten them. He assp'red them that 
they would receive no injury if they spoke 
about, the houses and their sites where they 
kept rupias *of gold, which they at once told, 
not only about their own houses but they 
also pointed out all other places where gold 
coins could be found. Niether the quantity 
of money he got nor the speed with which it 
was conveyed by nine hundred bullocks is 
credible. He immediately gave signal for 
retreat without attempting anything [78] 
against the fortress, for. his main object was 
nothing but to plunder the * riches of the 
wealthiest city of the east to show Sextaghan 
and*' the Mogol how little he thought of their 
power and army. He did not look at the 
English and the Dutch factories.® Content 
with the small quantity he took, he set out 
with the booty for his territories marching in 
good order and ascending again the Gate, not 
where he had descended but near Galiana, 
arrived at Punadar without the two armies 
suspecting that he had gone out of the place. 


® Guarda is substantially correct, for only desultory 
attempts were made against the English factory by stray 
bands of Marathas. * It does not appear that l^hivaji con- 
templated*’ any serious attack against European merchants. 
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Entering the fortress he ordered the success- 
ful journey to be celebrated by shouts of voice 
and sounds of instruments, but neither these 
nor the continued salvo sufficed for Sextaghan 
• and Jessomp^pinga to surmise anything that 
night, until the^^fiil of the Governor of Surrate 
arrived with letters for both in which he said 

I 

that he felt greatly surprised ,that Sevagy 
should commit such damage in the richest port 
of his master and they were not all dead. It 
must be due not to their vigilance but to 
Sevagy ’s kindness who [79] did not like to 
kill anybody nor to leave so much as one 
rupia of gold at Surrate. The confusion of 
the two generals and the fun that the (two) 
armies made of them cannot be believed. On 
the top of thes.e camh the letter of the Great 
Mogol who was informed of all that had 
happened by the Governor of Surrate and he 
. felt the loss with such extreme anger (as both 
of them were grandees) that he wrote to the 
Generals, saying with what sorrow he had 
received -so humiliating a news, as if he had 
not strength enough in the Decan to reduce 
the pride of a Hindu of so little consequence, 
and he wrote to Sextaghan privately that he 
held a different opinion about him but that 
incident had^caused the loss of his reputation 
and honour not only with him but with all 
Vmhraos of his court. Both the Generals 
hastened/to excuse themselves. One, with the 
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lack of vigilance and command^ of Seztaghan 
to whom in^ more reasons belonged the duty 
of watching Sevagy’s intentions, for Jassomp- 
tissinga had not come to do that '(he came) 
only to fight while he could, anj^ [80] Sexta- 
ghan threw the whole Warn:; on the other 
accusing him of being csonfederated with 
Sevagy. The Great Mogol dissimulated for 
reasons that will be pointed out. 
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• The GreatyUfiogol sends a stronger force 
^gqinst Sevagy. 

The Governor of Surrate reported the 
above-mentioned incident to the Great Mogol 
in such a manner that when it was read and 
heard it seemed worse than it (actually) was. 
As the advantage, the Great Mogol derived 
from Surrate, was enormous, and the Governor 
had informed him that all was lost and the 
merchants were arranging for a change of 
place on account of the scant security of 
Surrate, he resolved to remedy everything by 
sending an army that would totally destroy 
Sevagy and detain the merchants. He ordered 
that they should be excused duties for three 
years during which period nothing should be 
paid for import or export. This appeased and 
relieved all, for it was a very great favour, [81] 
in view of the large capital employed by those 
Gentios in trade. The wealth of these people 
is so great that when the Great Mogol sent for 
a loan of four millions to Baneane Duracandds 
Vordx, he answered that His Majesty should 
name the coin, and the sum would immediately 
be paid in it. There are in Surrate the follow- 
ing coins j rupias, half and quarter (rupias) of 
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gold, the same o/ silver. There are pagodes 
of gold and larins^ of silver and in any of these 
eight (coins) he offered to render four millions. 
What is still more surprising is that the major 
part of tho Baneane’s capital ;vps (invested) 
at Surrate and this [offer] yiTiiS [made] four 
years after the sack by SevTigy. So much had 
already been^ accumulated and so considerable 
had been the profit of those three years when 
no tax was paid. The Mogol usually repays 
such loans with the taxes, and it is done with 
such punctuality that he gets for the mere 
asking^® whatever sums he wants, for the 
subjects deliver their purses in accordance 
with the degree of satisfaction that they get 
from the kings. As for an army to reduce 
Sevagy, the Great Mogol ordered the retreat 
of the 180, thousand cavalry, as the two 


^ “Persian lari. A peculiar kind of money formfcrly , 
in use on the Persian Gulf, West Coast of India, and in 
the Maidive Islands, in which last it survived to the 
last century.” Ralph. Fitch wrote in 1587 ; “The said 
Larine is a strange piece of money, not being round, 
as all other current money in Christianitie, but is a small 
rod of silver, of the greatness of the pen of a goose 
feather. . . . which is wrested so that two endes meet 
at the just half part, and in the head thereof is a stamp 
Turkesco, and these be the best current money in all the 
Indias, and six of these Larines make a duckat.” In 
1525, a Lari, was worth sixty reis in the currency of 
Portuguese India — (Lembranfa das Cot'sas da India). 
Ceasar Frederike says that in 1563 eight Larins were 
equal to ten shillings. {Hobson Jobson, p. 506.) 

** Literally — ‘A® so®” opens his mouth arrive 

whatever, sums he wants.” 
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Generals excij^ed themselves at each other’s 
(expense) [82], — Sextaghan, with his eighty, 
and Jassomptissinga, with his hundred, were 
to return tb t^he Court by different routes to 
•avoid their ® mutual differences. 'And for 
sending a persofi^who would redeem his credit 
and repair the weakness and troubles of the 
past, he selected another King qt the Raya- 
putos. He was also so powerful that from his 
own territories he could put into the field two 
hundred and fifty thousand cavalry. Never- 
theless, for reasons already stated, he held 
from the Mogol a jaguir for seven thousand 
horse with which he was obliged to serve him. 
He was, moreover, the owner of that famous 
elephant, called the Conqueror of Battles 
{vencedor das batalJfas),^ for it defeated the 
valiant elephant of Dardxacur,® , the eldest 
brother of the present Great Mogol, to whjoni 
.that battle gave the Crown and the Elephant 
gave the victory (that battle gave him the 
Crown and this Elephant won the victory for 
him). A» this King was a great friend of his, 
he had on that occasion helped him with his 
person and with the above-mentioned 
elephant. This new royal General was called 
Maghd Mirgd Rayd Jossinga,^ but to save 

* Probably ‘^ate Jang^’. 

* Diri Shukoh. 

^ Mirza Raja Jai Singh played a prominent part in 
the war of succession, but he wa3 not present at 
Samugarh. 

6 
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paper, we shall always call hiip by the name 
of [83] Ray4. He immediately set out, 
furnished with four hundred thousand cavalry. 
On his arrival at Amadabad,® he 'sent to the 
two Generals the letters, he had^rought from- 
the Mogol, for their return t^he court, and as 
soon as he learnt of their cTeparture he moved 
forward to encamp at Punadar where Sevagy 
had sheltered himself. When he arrived there, 
even Sevagy could not help being frightened, 
for besides the four hundred thousand cavalry, 
the number of men and animals, that followed 
these armies, could neither be credited nor 
ascertained. There went with it five hundred 
elephants, three millions camels, ten millions 
oxen of burden, men of useless service and 
merchants without nuAber. ^ The first thing 
that Sevagy did was to tempt this General in 
th»same way as he had done in the case of the 
other. He sent him a large and very valuable 
present desiring his friendship. The Bayd 
refused both and ordered to inform Sevagy 
that he had not come to receive his presents 
but to subdue him, and for (his own) good he 
asked him to yield and avoid many deaths, 
or he would make him yield by force. 
This resolution [84] perturbed Sevagy, for 

® Ahmadabad ; in the north latitude^ i', and east 
longitude 72® 37', is a big and prosperous town on the 
left bank of the S&barmati. It was originally called 
As&val. ‘‘In i4iif Sultan Ahmad I chose it as his capital 
and named it Ahmadabad.” 
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the General had not begun well for him, 

as the Genei^l soon showed him, for he 

immediately sent many men to occupay 

the whole* of the northern slope of the 

.hill, as it waj 3 the only convenient part, 

the rest being '*4j\acce8sible. Here they dug 

their trenches with" a view to stay in, for the 

peril outside was great; with miyjh toil they 

dug one trench after another towards the hill 

until through a number of them they arrived 

at the foot of the hill which rose straight above 

and where there was no room for trenches. 

There they stopped and informed the Ray4 

how it was impossible to move forward. Ho 

had brought with him a French engineer, who 

assumed in these regions the title of the Coque 

of the Dutch,^ On thds occasion the General 

ordered him to ’devise some subtle contrivance 

by his art. He directed that some strong ^ind 

big, bamboo ladders should be made. These 

ladders should be fixed at that place and 

chained with one another. At the place where 

they would reach [by their means], they 

should dig and make an opening big enough 

for depositing a large quantity of powder, 

for he wanted by means of that mine [85] to 

blow the mountain. But Sevagy did not wait 

for that eventuality and had already ordered 


* Coque meaus a back hand slap or blow, hence the 
meaning of the title was somewhat like the “Hammer 
of the Dutch.” • 
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to countermine, and when the mine was dis- 
covered, in hrder to avoid the cfelay of remov- 
ing such a quantity of powder, he threw sa 
much water into it that it was reduced to wet 
coal. The Eayd had been alreaJidy invited to. 
see the explosion of the hill, bjjt^he occurrence, 
expected by them, becanfe (a subject of) 
laughter and ridicule of the besieged. 

They spoke of batteries, for which the Rayd 
had brought with him a large number of heavy 
artillery of such a calibre that each cannon 
was drawn by forty yokes of oxen, but they 
were of no use for bombarding a fortress of 
this kind ; for it was not a handiwork of men, 
but of the author of nature (God), and (because) 
it also had foundations so (strongly) laid 
and fortified that they laughed at balls, wind 
and even the thunder bolts. The plain at the 
top^ where the men communed with the stars, 
was more than half a league in brea4th, 
provided with food for many years and the* 
most copious water that, after regaling men, 
was precipitated through the hill tp fertilise 
the plants with which it was [86] covered. 
Therefore, neither the beseiged apprehended 
nor the besiegers expected that with all these 
advantages Sevagy would do something still 
more daring than self defence demanded. The 
following chapter will relate everything. 



CHAPTER X 


Sevagy surrey.ders, and what happens 
afterwards. 

The King Idalcao was a feudatory of the 
Great Mogol and paid him annually two 
millions Tipiquin Pagodes, each of which was 
worth three rupias, being much smaller than 
that of Golconda, which was worth five rupias. 
Besides this large tribute, the King was obliged 
to help the army, which the Mogol might send 
to the Decan, with ten thousand horse at his 
•own cost to serve under the command of the 
Mogol general. * In fact the King had assisted 
^extaghan with the stipulated cavalry and 
was now (likewise) rendering assistance to the 
Rayd. Before the arrival of this army against 
Sevagy, the King, however, had come to a 
settlement [87] that he would pay him thirty 
thousand Pagodes every year as contribution 
1-0 expenses, in return fon which, Sevagy was to 
remain contented with what he had conquered 
from his kingdom, and was not to disturb his 
state, but wage war against the Great Mogol 
only. Sejjig’y strictly observed these terms, 
ior he was noted for his adherence to treaties. 
But as soon as Idalcao found the Mogol armies 
(in the Decan) he not only helped them with 
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all promptNiude but did not pdy Sevagy any- 
thing. When two years passed without 
any payment, Sevagy surmised /what was) 
the reason, and regarded this conduct 
so seriously that he resolved to avenge it 
at any cost. He argued tha^Tas the Rayd never 
yielded to self-interest he could not but be very 
pious, and that so long as he did not have him 
(Sevagy) under his power the Rayd would not 
cease to give him considerable trouble. This 
consideration and the impulses of revenge led 
him to do what might have cost himi dear. He 
went to surrender himself unconditionally to 
the generous courtesy of the RayA, without any 
other inducement except that of the blind con- 
fidence caused by valour [88] which was free 
from ambition, and [he presumed] that his 
voluntary surrender would surely continue to 
be an argument in his favour with any 
generous heart. To execute his plan he set out 
from his famous hill of Punadar at six in the 
morning with one servant only, they were both 
without any arms. In this manner he entered 
the encampment, and as everything was in the 
same order, he passed through it without being 
observed by anyone. Then he arrived at the 
quarters of the Rayd, always distinguished by 
the large standard, and told the porter that he 
wanted to speak to his master. 

“Who should I say seeks him 

“Say that Sevagy wants to see him.** 
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The por^r, besides himself^ with terror, 
gave four jumps backwards that roused the 
other guards; Sevagy himself gave him his 
hand and heartened him, saying that he should 
not be afraid; for he came in peace and so 
sought his mast'^^r. At last, still trembling, 
and without knowing what he said, Ij© gave 
the message to his master in such a way that 
he too was frightened and seizing a scymitar, 
got up and went out to shelter himself, but 
being assured of what it was, returned to sit 
down and calmed himself. Then he gave his 
orders for Sevagy to enter. While this 
happened the porters went [89] in and out. 
Sevagy took off the sash that encircled his 
waist and ordered his servant to fasten his 
hands with it,, and in this manner entered the 
presence of the RayA and the > guards who 
attended on him. The Rayd was doubtful of 
what he saw, doubtful whether it was really 
Sevagy 1 who was there, but being assured of the 
truth by Sevagy himself, remained silent and 
absorbed, not knowing what to do under the 
circumstances, but he soon came to a decision 
as to what such confidence deserved, got up, 
unfastened his hands in person and, with 
remarkable affability addressing him as his 
son, tookhjitn by his hands and seated him by 
his sidd*^th all possible demonstrations of 
great affection. They immediately entered 
into a conversation, and the first exchanges of 
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courtesies \jeing over, Sevagy spoke as 
follows : — 

“Great and powerful Rayd, the t^nowledge 
of your singular generosity and your high 
lineage led me to decide that such should also 
be my action ; I wanted that* it should be said 
to your glory .that at your feet came Sevagy, to 
surrender himself voluntarily, impelled by 
your greatness and nothing else. For this I 
expect [90] to profit by the opinion I formed of 
you, so that posterity may have nothing to find 
fault with, either your graciousness or my 
resolution.” The Rayd responded, throwing 
his arms about Sevagy’s neck : “Thus far am 
I from ignoring the confidence you have in my 
courage (or heart); that henceforth I assure 
you and promise not to fail you in any pro- 
posal that you may make and so you may ^o 
on naming them, I only beg you to attend to 
the common interest (of the two parties), for 
you know the obligation this office. imposes 
on me.” 

To which Sevagy [replied] interrupting 
that he had nothing more to propose except 
begging (the Rayd’s) confidence in his fidelity 
and amity between them two, (and hoped) 
nothing would happen to justify anjf^ralure in 
that respect on the part of any of them. For 
greater security fie desired that both of them 
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should swear iy Rama^ and other# gods that 
they should always be friends. As for pro- 
posals in regard to the common interest, he 
offered to deliver immediately to the Great 
Mogol twenty fortresses he had captured from 
him, and further to render himself his vassal 
and accept his jaguir as he might be pleased to 
grant. This the Rayd could not promise, but 
said [91] that he would intercede to instal 
Sevagy in the favour and employment of the 
Mogol. The Rayd desired to be more sure of 
the fidelity of Sevagy and demanded hostages 
for what he had promised. Sevagy at once 
isent his servant, who was there, with a letter to 
his son that he should immediately come to the 
camp. The RayA sent ^ number of horse men 
with the letter to. escort him. The next morn- 
ing he arrived, accompanied by a lafge cavalry 
and infantry. Sevagy delivered him to the 
Raya', and to please him more, advised his son 
to address him as grandfather. After deliver- 
ing his son, Sevagy begged leave to return to 
fiulfil his plromise. The Rayd gave him the 
permission, and sent with him those to whom 
the fortresses were to be delivered in the name 
of the Great Mogol. Sevagy left with them and 
those who had accompanied his son. He at 
once delivered, the twenty fortresses among 


/ The hero of the Ramayma and an incarnation of 
Vishnu. 
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which we&'e included the twc Punadars, so 
esteemed by Sevagy, and the Rayd ordered 
them all to be immediately garrisoned and 
fortified^ This done, Sevagy sought his uncle 
Neotagy without whose advicb he did nothing*. 
Having issued orders in .respect of the [92] 
fortresses and the territories that still remained 
to him, th6y both went to see the Bay4 with 
such a retinue and treasure that caused the 
admiration of the Bayd and the other captains 
of the Great Mogol. The Bayd received them 
with marked pleasure and ordered them to 
lodge in the army. Every day, in the morning 
and in the evening, Sevagy used to visit the 
Rayd and they always spent hours together in 
private. This roused the suspicion of the 
Mouro cavaliers of the army who were ignorant 
of the m'atter about which they spent so 
much time. If the Ray^; had not been so 
great a lord and so mighty in territories and 
vassals they might have suspected some con- 
spiracy, but they soon learnt the substance of 
the secrets from their effect. All took the road 
and the army turned to destroy Idalcao. 
This was the obsession of Sevagy and this 
forced upon him so blind a resolution that 
might have cost him his life and state. Sevagy 
pressed this strongly upon tk^ Rayd, who 
raised many objections, one, and a very strong 
one, being the assistance that the King had 
rendered to the Mogol armies with his ten 
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thousand horjjh [93] for so many^ years, and 
that he was actually still employed in the 
service. It, was a strong reason, but as Sevagy 
wanted to ruin him on that very ground, he 
lost his patience to hear it, and pressed the 
Eayd with the following representations : the 
Great Mogol had sent so great a man, [as the 
Eayd] and as Sevagy had surrendered at the 
mere echo of his fame, his valour had not been 
manifested, he should not lose the opportunity 
of conquering two at one blow and thereby 
immortalise his name. In short, he told him 
such things and the Eayd was so much elated 
with the prospect of fame, that would result 
from the double victory, that he was inclined 
to countenance the plan against the dictates of 
reason,!more so, ’because he' had no doubt about 
its success, the matter being so easy that 
nothing seemed wanting and everything pos- 
sible for the mere wishing. The resolution 
having been taken, the Eayd summoned to the 
Council all the TJmhraos of the army and com- 
municated to them his purpose, and the 
reasons which prompted him to that course, 
and which would facilitate the enterprise, 
according to what Sevagy had told him. Some 
of them objected to the proposal and that with 
strong reji^isns, but as soon as a powerful 
and valiant Umhrcto [94], with whom the Eayd 
had contracted fraternity {feito irmandade), 
voted strongly in its favour all the rest 
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changed ; they not only did not'oppose, but be- 
sides according their approval, offered every 
help (such is the world everywhere). The 
Bayd wjis pleased with the opinion of the 
entire Council and sent for the commander of 
ten thousand horse whomHhe King (Idalcao), 
having returned to his capital, had left in his 
place. He lold the captain with great suavity 
that as Sevagy had been subdued his residence 
in the army was excused, and that he (the com 
mander) might retire and go to the Court of his 
king whom he should inform to expect him (the 
Raya), for he was resolved to see him soon 
at his capital of Vizapur. The commander 
wanted to know the reason of so sudden a 
change, asserting that hds king had never failed 
(in his duty) and always acted as the most 
loyal vassal of the Great Mogol. The Eay4 
replied that such indeed was the fact, and what 
he said was all true, but he remembered having 
many years ago left his trunfa (turban)' at 
Vizapur, which never returned to. his hand, 
and that now that he was so near the place 
[95] he felt a desire to see it, for in any case he 
wanted to go to seek it. With these words he 
dismissed the commander who immediately 
left with his men to inform his king of what 
had happened. 



CHAPTER XI. 


• The army wa» prepared to set out against 

yizapur. 

After the departure of the comjnander the 
Rayd gave the order to march, which is made 
in the following manner; the General takes a 
large and broad sheet of paper and writes his 
name in the middle of it. Then all the 
Vmhraos, who are Captains of the army, go on 
writing their names around it, always leaving 
the General’s name in the centre. His 
Secretary immediately makes another copy 
similar to it and trarismit it to the nearest 
Umbrae, who m'akes a copy for himself and 
transmits the copy that had been sent to him 
to hi§ neighbour, who does the same, and in 
this manner it runs through all till it returns 
to the very hand of the Secretary himself, 
showing that all have been informed [96] and 
have got copies. Afterwards in the order of 
march as well as in fixing quarters each one 
takes the place that the paper shows without 
any other change or without any contingency 
to excuse. Each one of these Umbraos carries 
bis banner,, as in a squadron of ships, and each 
one has a very high mast which is invariably 
carried on the back of a number ’of men during 
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the march^ On the arrival at the 'place of 
encampment they wait till the^Xleneral hoists 
his banner, and immediately afterwards each 
one raises his standard in the same order as 
in the paper, and by thesa banners their, 
quarters are easily recognised, so to visit a 
captain nothing more is required but to look 
for his banp.er and find him. They follow the 
Mirmanzetm. the march and do not go one step 
without him. He is always obliged to 
encamp near a big river, for the ordinary ones 
do not sufl&ce for the numerous mouths of 
which the army is composed. He always 
takes with him three men of equal stature, to 
whom he gives a cord that has a ring at each 
end and the cord has the length of a [97] 
geometrical pace, (a taieasure of five feet). 
These men are placed in a line one after 
another, and the first and the last carry the 
rings of the cord on their shoulder, whilp the 
other goes between them with the cord on his 
shoulder. The first carries a sharp poiifted 
three pronged fork (JorquUha com. hum bom 
ferrao), the second a rosary of stringed balls, 
and the third goes always looking at the 
ground, but all three carry the cord stiff. 
When marching, the first man makes a stroke 
near his foot on the ground crossed and goes 
on, and as soon as the last man sees the mark 
he shouts "'cousse", which signifies a pace, 
and .immediately the man in the middle 
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lets fall' a b%ll, the first at or/ce makes 
another stroke, and the third arriving 
at the place shouts anew, and the second 
throws another ball, and they go on like this 
till the army encamps. When they arrive 
there the balls are counted (and it is found 
out that) so many paces the army . has 
marched.^ Thirty thousand of paces make a 
league and in this manner they do not walk 
without counting. When the counting is over, 
the Mirmanzel goes to report to the General, 
and according to the greater or lesser length 
they have marched the Mirmanzel asks for, 
or refrains from asking, rest for the army. In 
short, [98] if they observed the same order in 
battle as in everything else they would have 
been now the lords of t^e whole world. If an 
army is engaged in a campaign for twenty 
years, and a stranger enters it once in the firat 
y^ar .and again in the last year, he will go 
through it in the same way and feel sure that 


^ Manucci* gives the following account of the process : 
“Other men on foot march with a rope to measure the 
road, as follows. They begin at the royal tent when the 
king starts. The first man, who holds the rope in his 
hand, makes a mark in the ground, and when the man 
behind comes up to it, he calls out, “one.** Then the 
other man makes another mark and counts two : and thus 
they continue for the whole march, counting “three,** 
“four** and so on, the other peon also keeping count. 
Should the king ask how far he has gone, they calculate 
the number of ropes making up a league, and answer 
accordingly.*’ (Irvine, The Army of live Indian Moghuls, 
P. 216.) 
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it is the same (army he saw twenty ydiars ago), 
for as they never change (the order of assigned 
places), the display of banner is enough at the 
first entry for going through it without any er- 
ror, which is not easy in the armies of Europe,* 
and the risk of error seems^to be greater in one 
of their companies. We have viewed the 
march, let As pass to the events. The army had 
already marched for sixteen days towards the 
capital of Vizapur, and the further it pene- 
trated into the territories of that King the 
greater became the difficulties of transporting 
provision and much more that of forage. The 
Rayd left at all the stations (places) several 
companies to defend those who supplied every- 
thing to the army. These men have no other 
trade or pursuit than buying thousands of 
bullocks for this service in which they earn 
great wealth. These are called Vanyures^ [99], 


® Banjdra or Brinjdrd, also spelt in various other ways. 
"The supplies of grain were brought in on the baclrs of 
bullocks by the wandering dealers known as Banjdrahs or 
Brinjdrahs. There are two derivations alleged for this 
word, (i) H. banij, trade, plus the affix drah, denoting a 
doer or agent (Steingass, 201), and (2) P. birinjj rice, or, 
ara, the root of dwardan, to bring (Steingass, 179)- 
Fitzclarence, 93, says Tt is by these pec^le that the Indian 
armies in the field are fed, and they are never injured by 
either army. The grain is taken from them, but invari- 
ably paid for. They encamp for safety every evening in 
a regular square formed of the bags of grain, of which they 
construct a breastwork. They and their families are in 
the centre and the oxen are made fast outside. Guards 
with matchlocks and spears are placed at the comers, and 
their dogs do duty as advanced posts’ ’’ (Irvine, The Army 
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that is to say, » men without any country, for 
their mothers conceive them on the road, 
bring them forth on the road, and bring them 
up on the r6ad. When they happen to travel 
for the lands of the enemies (for hostile 
territories), ten or ^twelve thousand of them 
join together and have with them four^ five 
or six millions of bullocks. They Are all very 
skilled with bow and arrow and also with 
matchlocks. They resist their adversaries 
with great valour if they are attacked. After 
a few days’ march, thirty thousand horse of 
the King of Vizapur appeared in the rear of 
the army not only to desolate the field but also 
to waylay the V any ares, of whom they en- 
countered eight thousand accompanied by 
fifteen hundred JMogols, whom the Raya had 
left for that purpose. They were at once 
assaulted, and a most terrible battle was 


of tl}e Indian Moghuls, p. 192. Also see Sen, Military 
System of the Marathas, pp. 153-154.) 

“We passed a large encampment of “Bringarees” or 
carriers of gmin, a singular wandering race, who pass 
their whole time in transporting this article from one part 
of the country to another, seldom on their own account, 
but as agents for more wealthy dealers. They move 
about in large bodies with their wives, children, dogs, 
and loaded bullocks. The men are all armed as a 
protection against petty thieves. From the sovereigns and 
armies of Hindostan they have no apprehensions. Even 
contending armies allow them to pass and repass safely, 
never taking their goods without purchase, or even pre- 
venting them if they choose from victualling their 
enemy’s camp.” (Heber, Narrative of -a Journey through 
the Upper Provinces of India, Vol. II, 444). » 

7 
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fought, which lasted from the morning till 
four in the evening, but the Daquinis of 
Vizapur, good soldiers as they were, finished 
the battle by killing all the Mogol^ and a great 
many of the Vanayares, and* left the rest, td 
follow two thousand of the Vanayares, who 
had Mken advantage of the battle, and lead- 
ing three millions of bullocks, had gone [100] 
at a great speed to take shelter with the army, 
which, however, they could not overtake. The 
Rayd felt this loss very much, and the Idalcao 
felt so highly pleased that he conceded all the 
spoil, that was great, to his soldiers to en- 
courage them for more and for the cruel war 
that such a small number waged against an 
army so vast. They (the Bijapuris) now 
appeared in the van of the a^my without any 
order, andiihe Mogols also immediately closed 
with them at full gallop, without any order, 
and as the land was dry, such an amount of 
dust was raised that the sun could not be 
seen. The Daquinis had expected this, and 
divided dn three parties, attacked the army 
in three places, and caused great loss while 
the dust and confusion lasted, and when it 
became clear, and the Mogols recovered them- 
selves, the Daquinis were no longer to be 
found, at least, not in the same place and form 
as previously. The Mogols grew mad with 
anger, and furiously turned to assault, and 
the Daquinis always played the same trick 
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and their fun, therefore, was great, and the 
loss they inflicted on the army was very heavy. 
None should be surprised at the celerity of 
these [101] Daquinis, for they are accustomed 
to carry no more baggage than their arms, 
which consist of lances, bow, arrow, long and 
broad swords, with some bread, and gram for 
their horses in the saddle bag, for water and 
straw are abundantly found in the fleld. In 
this fashion they always go unencumbered, 
they sleep on the ground upon the earth, and 
taking the bridle of the horses, and loosening 
the reins, fasten them with their halters to 
their own wrists. They cover themselves with 
a cloth that serves as dress, matress and 
wrapper; they live in this manner and are, 
therefore, so quick and skilful that cause 
admiration, and all these are quite contrary 
to (what is found among) the Mogols, for he 
who does not have with him at least a loaded 
camel feels very unhappy, so that what is 
necessary to equip, a Mogol soldier is sufficient 
for an army of the light Daquinis. Let us 
turn to the Mogol army. They marched with 
great fear, fo/ the Daquinis made at all hours 
and in every place false and real assaults. The 
Nabobo, who commands the vanguard, in- 
forms the General of everything that happens, 
and this is done in the following manner : 
[102] He takes with him, for this purpose of 
information, many men, all of whom have 
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their dromedaries, these are caifiels but of such 
a speed that they seem more to fly than to run. 
When a message is given, a man. mounts his 
dromedary and rides to the General, who i§ 
found in the middle of the army among fifty 
thousand horse that he has for his guards. 
He i§ mounted on a big elephant of war, with 
other elephants of war in a circle around him. 
Outside these, are the elephants of state with 
standards mounted on shafts, held securely by 
many men, seated on those very elephants. 
The messenger comes to the elephant of the 
General, and the courier makes the dromedary 
sit on the earth, and dismounting delivers the 
message after making his courtesies; after 
hearing the message and repeating the 
courtesies,^ he turns to the ‘dromedary, still 
waiting on its haunches on the ground, and 
returns in a moment to the presence of the 
Nabobo. To such an extent had the Daquinis 
lost the fear of the Mogols that they often* got 
themselves mixed with the. Mogol army itself, 
till they found an opportunity of committing 
some injury. And as soon as [103] the Mogols 
gave any opportunity, either for exit or dis- 
order, all immediately quitted, the first to 
retire were those of the highest rank and the 
horses, for they were recognised by these 
(horses); such was the confusion in these 
armies caused* by innumerable multitude, and 
such was the address of the Daquinis owing 
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to their* incredible lightness. All this was 
facilitated by dress and language which were 
the same or almost so (differed in nothing). 
With these* troubles and some other mis- 
-fortunes the Mogol army marched “till they 
reached near Vizapur, where the Rayd had 
many spies who informed him of everyt^hing. 
The king considered himself lost, and after 
long consultations with his nobles about the 
means of evading his ruin, decided on a 
method, that would be ridiculed in Europe, 
but proved eflBicacious and useful to him, on 
account of the superstitions of these oriental 
barbarians. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Mogol Army returns with great haste. 

I 

[104] Everybody knows that pork is pro- 
hibited for the Mouros. This (rule) is observ- 
ed among tjiem and they eat neither pork nor 
anything that is contaminated by it. The 
Gentios practise the same rule about the meat 
of cows to a greater excess. Not to kill a cow 
is the third of the five precepts they observe, 
the first and the second being not to kill the 
Brahmans (they are their Padres) and the 
women, which is equally atrocious. This 
belief formed the remedy of the King of 
Vizapur, who issued ^n order to the three 
settlements^ situated near his capital at a 
distance of not more than half a league, called 
Abdulapur, Corapulur, Nacerapur, each, one 
having a population of twenty-five thousand, 
or so. He ordered them all to go away with 
their belongings to any place that seemed 
most suitable to them. When all the people 
were gone, he ordered to throw;^ into all the 
wells, lakes, cisterns and other reservoirs of 
water [105] a quantity of pork and beef cut 
into pieces. The Rayd got immediate in- 
formation of this through his spies, and as 
there was no more water in that country, and 
the gi^eat majority of the army were Gentios 
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and the rest ^(consisted of) the Mouros, they 
were all so perturbed that the army imme- 
diately turned back in such a hurry that on 
that day they made two days’ march. In this 
-retreat the arpiy suffered troubles enough 
from the sudden assaults made everywhere by 
the Daquinis and from the excesses of hunger, 
for the transport of food was impeded, tt was 
a strange thing that surprise attacks could be 
made on such a powerful army in a country 
where there was nothing but open fields as 
far as could be seen; yet these attacks were 
made every moment, for the innumerable 
multitude of animals that followed these 


armies raised so great, so continuous and such 
a dreadful (storm of) dust that whole days 
passed without the suil being seen, and on this 
accoiint assaults were made by, day as if it 
were night. When the army was very near 
the territories of the Great Mogol, one morning, 
the Daquinis made such a ferocious assault 
on it [106] with their thirty thousand horse, 
that the quarter attacked by them was broken, 
the commander (of that quarter) was killed 


with many soldiers, and they penetrated to 
the middle of the battle-field as far as the 


station where the Rayd commanded, as we 
have already said, with a guard of fifty 
thousand horse and, as he looked from his 


elephant, they engaged in a terrible battle 
which lasted for two hours' in whicji were 
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killed two thousand Daquinis an(^ ten thousand 
Mogols, though the latter being in the presence 
of their general fought with the utmost valour. 
A Daquini came face to face with the RayA 
and was about to hurl a lance at him. At that 
instant the Rayaputos hurried to his rescue 
and saved his life that was in no little danger. 
A Rayaputo* immediately engaged with the 
daring Daquini, hurled at him a BarcMm} 
that is, a lance to be thrown, {lanca de aremeso) 
which penetrated his heart, and he fell dead 
but the Rayaputo could not boast of his blow, 
for the comrades (of the slain man) surround- 
ed him in such a manner that though Maha 
Ragam Reptissing, a son of the General, set 
out with a large part of the army to his rescue, 
the Daquinis [107] kille'd him inspite of them 
all and huri.ed a lance at the* General’s son 
that passed through four folds of the suit that 
he wore round his waist, pierced the dresg 
which was quilted with cotton to the thickness 
of two fingers, and the steel point entered, 
though slightly, into his belly: from -this could 
be inferred not only the quality of the arms 


^ Barchhah, Barckha or Barchhi, a heavy spear. “Its 
distinctive feature is its being made wholly of iron or 
steel, shaft as well as head. See also Egerton's descrip- 
tion, p. 123, note preceding No. 574, of two specimens 
in the Codrington collection. This heavy spear could 
hardly have been wielded by a man on horse-back, and 
was no doubt confined to the infantry.” (Irvine, The 
Army of the Indian* Moghuls, p. 83). 
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(that looked like silver in tfieir bright steel 
and like lancets in sharpness) but the force 
with which they were hurled. The whole 
army ran to* his rescue with so much noise that 
-the Daquinis, satisfied with their work, dis- 
persed and were gone without being pursued 
by anybody, for each one ran to his own post 
fearing lest it should be attackjed by the 
Daquinis. Such was the fear that all had of 
their daring and incredible speed. The Rayd 
was frightened by the boldness and agility of 
his adversaries and grieved for the death of 
the Rayaputos, specially of those who saved 
his life, because he did not think much of the 
rest. So he ordered a halt to give them a 
funeral according to their custom which was 
to burn them in a big fire, and the bigger the 
fire, [108] the fnore solemn was the funeral. 
Therefore the relations and friends of the 
deceased showed their affection by sending a 
large quantity of wood for his fire (funeral), 
he who sent more wood loved more and living 
persons felt greatly satisfied for having con- 
tributed to such a pious act. The grave 
Mouros buriqd their dead putting a pile of 
stone on the grave, and the bigger the pile, the 
more distinguished and greater was the man 
who lay there. These were built in the fields 
and these eminences of stone corresponded to 
the high and sublime mausoleum built by 
those who ended their life at ‘home. 
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The army al last arrived at Sulapur,® the 
first fortress of the Mogol in these regions, and 
there ended the scarcity and the frequent and 
numerous deaths from which it had suffered 
during the march, for few were the days on. 
which eight hundred and more casualties did 
not occur, as the Daquinis had poisoned the 
watef in that area. Those (alone) who had 
ordered their water to be boiled well, and 
drank boiled water, escaped safely. 


^ Chief town of the district of that name, north lat. 
17® 40'^east longitilde 75° 46'. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


The miserable story and surprising disgrace of 
' an apostate at Siilapur. 

As we find ourselves at Sulapur, it will be 
well to relate what happened tjiere to an 
apostate and though the case deserves silence 
rather than narration, I shall very briefiy tell* 
it, as it is manifested thereby that our weak- 
ness and wickedness arise from our forsaking 
God. A clergyman of a certain religion dis- 
guised in secular clothes acted as Constable at 
Sulapur, The Indians imagine with strange 
persistency that all Europeans are artillery- 
men but greater is the* deception practised by 
the Europeans’ who take advantage of this 
foolishness, for, when they want to fiy either 
for crimes or for license, they pass to their 
country under this name (as an artilleryman) 
and get enough for their subsistence. There 
are many artillerymen of different nationalities 
in this fortress and this man commanded them 
with the titlja of Constable. Now that it is 
known, [lid] it is necessary to take note of 
another thing for the comprehension of this 
case. In these lands of the Mouros there is an 
inviolable law or custom that if any offence is 
committed against one who is not a Mouro, be 
he a Christian, Gentio or Jew,*etc., if he. wants 
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to be avenged he has to become a. Monro. 
When he declares himself as siich, justice at 
once grants satisfaction to the aggrieved 
according to the nature of the offence. The 
same is the case if he has debts and does not* 
want to pay, for when he becomes a Mouro he 
owes nothing (to anybody), nor can the creditor 
say ahything about it. All these are known. 
This fortress was commanded by an 
Abyssinian, the Ethiopians of Prester John 
are so styled, and for their valour and fidelity 
they are much esteemed in these regions and 
called Sedy Saibo, that is to say. Lord 
Abyssinian (Senhor Abexim). This Governor 
was one day in his place of audience when 
among other suitors appeared this unlucky 
man who, after making his salam} to the 
Governor in the Moorish fashion, told him that 
he had a word to tell him in private. The 
Governor asked him to wait till the end of th© 
audience. So he was on his legs for three 
hours while all [111] the Mouros were seat*ed. 
When all were gone the Governor asked him 
what he wanted. He replied that Mafoma* 
had appeared before him in the previous night 
and told him that he should turii a Mouro if 
he wanted to save himself. This he said with 


^ “A salutation ; properly oral salutation of Maho* 
medans to each other. Arab sodam ’peace.' Used 
for any act of salutation.” {Hobson Jobson, p. 783). 

* Probably Muhammad, the Prophet. 
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great humility and with hands crossed on his 
chest and begged to be admitted into so holy 
a faith. The Governor looked at him and 
.said, “Art not thou a clergyman, of the 
Christians ?” 

“Yes sir,” he replied. 

“If thou sayst thou art,” returned the 
Governor, “what motive hast thou for giving 
up the faith in which thou hast been brought 
up, and embracing the religion of the Mouros ? 
If anybody has offended thee, tell me, and I 
shall avenge thee in what manner thou likest, 
and if thou owest anything to anybody, declare 
it, for I promise to pay it for thee, however 
high the sum may have grown.” 

Then the apostate swore that none had 
offended him and he owed nothing to anybody 
but he wanted to be a Mouro to save himself, 
for Mafoma had so directed him. The 
a*stonished Governor directed him to go home 
and speak about it another day, for in the 
interval God might enlighten him. The 
apostate replied that he would [112] not give 
up his intentjon, and after many days he gave 
no other reply than that he was resolved to 
obey the behest of Mafoma, The Governor 
was constrained by such a resolute reply and 
calling a servant ordered him to bring the 
Boxa? (it is a strong and square piece of cloth 


* Persian huchqa. 
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with a large ribbon at its end ; In it they put 
the most cherished goods and fasten it in such 
a manner that it becomes a well-made and 
secure packet) which he ordered to be un-^ 
fastened and then sent away the servant. He 
himself then drew from it a bag, two palms in 
length (it was of dyed cloth), he drew out of 
it another bag of brocade and opening it he 
drew a beautifully worked and perfect crucifix 
and after gazing at it and kissing it showed 
it to the apostate and asked him whether he 
knew that Lord. He replied (placing his right 
hand on the top of his head which is the salute 
among the Mouros) : Azaret Ina is que 
'Nixanahest^ that is to say, it is the image of 
holy Jesus; and then the Governor said to the 
wretch in anger : — “Dost thou want to forsake 
the Lord who created thee and after much 
suffering [113] redeemed thee on the cross to 
follow the falsehoods of Mafoma? Art thou 
mad? Forsakest thou light to go to grope* in 
darkness ? The heaven for hell ? Is it 
possible that thou who hast the high dignity 
of a clergyman {sacerdote) has^t a heart so 
mean that thou wantst to pass from a Minister 
of God to be the executioner of the Devil? I 
believe thou hast undoubtedly that enemy in 
thy body, for otherwise it would not have been 


* Ha^rat 'Isa ki Uishan ast.’ It is to be noted that the 
renegade^priest speaks Persian. 
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possibles Well then, don’t be a Mouro and I 
promise to favour thee so long as thou livest 
and when I give up this command, thou 
knowest well that I am a commander of three 
Ithousand horse and have abundance o’f money 
to spend, I promise to take thee as my partner 
and I shall do all these and more for thee if 
thou payest me by hearing my conffission when 
I want.” The Governor said all these with 
his eyes bathed in tears and the apostate 
listened with dry eyes without saying a word, 
so that the Governor imagined that he had 
converted him and asked him with tender- 
ness, “What dost thou say my Padre?” 

“There is [114] much reason in what you 
say,” replied the apostate, “but it makes no im- 
pression on me, {mas nada comigo tern lugar), 
for I am resolved to be a Mouro,* I shall not 
trouble you as I had the good luck to see 
Mafolna and I am inclined to obey him,” The 
Governor became very furious and called him 
a Nagarene,® that is to say, a renegade, and 

® ‘Nazarenes’, an early Christian sect “ranked like 
the Ebionites and along with them, as heretics by later 
Fathers like Epiphanius (xviii) and some Latin writers 
and the work known as PredesHnatus.” (Hastings, 
EncyclopcBdia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. Ill, pp. 514- 
,S75)‘ This was the name by which the Christians were 
known among the Jews and the Muhammadans, but it 
could not have been used in that sense in the text 
above. The Nazarenes “accepted the Divinity of Christ, 
holding that He was born of the 'Wrgin Mary. They 
admitted the Apostleship of St. Paul. Althou|:h they 
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other abusive names and in conclusion said 
in anger, “Go, wretch, do what thou likest and 
take this warning which I give thee, if thou 
speakst to any body about v^hat passed 
between" us I shall immediately put thee on 
soly,^^ that is to say, impale you.” It is 
the instrument of execution in these regions, 
a wood firrfily fixed in the ground with a very 
sharp point at the other end ; on this the culprit 
is seated and when it enters through his body, 
two executioners drag him by the legs until 
the point appears through the head and he is 
in that state left to the birds who do not take 
long to devour him. Thus threatened, the 
apostate left the presence of the Governor and 
thence went to the house of the Cahaz'if of the 
Mouros where he professed (the faith) of the 
sect of Mafoma and begged the ministers to go 
with him to his house for circumcising him 
[115]. He remained in bed for many days on 
account of the wound caused thereby, of which 
not a few die. After he had been cured (he 
rose — se levantou) he got as reward a Moura 


wished to remain Jews themselves and to retain the 
obligation of the Mosaic Law, they diif not desire to 
bind these obligations on Gentile Christians, nor did 
they refuse to have fellowship with them. They 
mourned over the unbelief of the Jewish nation, and_ 
eagerly looked for the time when the Jews who loved 
them not should believe in Christ”. (Hastings, Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Edicts, Vol. V., p. 141). 

^■'Swskrit shuja, an instrument of punis^ent. 

Correctly Kazi from Arabic Kadi, a judge. 
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to marjfy and.many a cruzado per day besides 
the sixty he got per month as Constable, and 
so felt very happy. I do not know how he 
ended but it is not necessary to enquire about 
•it. None wondered at the conduct of the 
Governor, for he .was one of those who had 
accompanied the patriarch, Dom Affonso 
Mendes.^ * 

When he left Ethiopia and when that 
Prelate died at Goa he had nothing to give to 
his followers and they found themselves un- 
provided for. So cold was the affection of the 
Christians that these had to seek a living 
among the Mouros. This Governor finding 
himself at Goa in that condition embarked for 
Surrate where he met. others of his nation 
who knew him, for he was their leader. 
They persuaded him to serve a* king who 
esteemed the Abyssinians very much and 
paKicularly men of such high station as was 
his.. He did so and left for the capital of Agra 


■ ^ Dom Affonso Mendes belonged to the suite of Dom 
Rodrigo de Dima who was sent to Abyssinia as ambassador 
in 1530-21. Professor Pissurlencar sends me the following 
note : Affonso Mendes was born at Moura in Portugal, 
he was a Jesuit and a Doctor of Theology. He became 
Patriarch of Ethiopia and was nominated Arch Bishop of 
, Goa but died on his return to India in June, 1656. Publi- 
cation, "'Carta do Patriarcha de Ethiopia Dom Afonso 
Mendez, escripta de sua propria mao ao muyto Reverendo 
Padre Mutio Viteleschi Preposito Geral da Companhia de 
Jesus, Disbon 1631. It was later translated into French 
and published at Dille in 1633. ♦ ♦ 

8 
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and the Great Mogol [116] immediately ap- 
pointed him captain of eight hundred horse 
and he afterwards rose to be an Umhrdo of 
three thousand horse and was now Governor 
of Sulapur, a fortress of importance, as it was' 
on the frontiers. But he always preserved the 
Christian faith and used to confess whenever 
he mgt a ihissionary. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


.Sevagy begs permission to go to his territories 
arid the anxiety attendant on his promise 
of return and his recall. 

When the army was quartered in the 
suburbs of Sulapur, the Ray4 immediately 
communicated to the Great Mogol the causes 
of retiring from Vizapur. In his letter he 
highly praised Sevagy and rightly, for it was 
due to him that the army had not been 
routed by the Daquinis. So much did it suffer 
and such was the celerity of the latter and so 
uncertain were their sieges and assaults, so 
great were the hunger and suffering for lack 
of food, that if Sevagy had not ’been there 
everything would possibly have been different. 
Nd sdldier of the Great Mogol [117] would 
have reached Sulapur. The General reported 
all this to the Mogol (and added) how Sevagy 
had promised to serve him ever with the same 
zeal, and how he had also delivered the 
twenty fortresses he had captured, which had 
already been garrisoned by Mogols, and many 
other things that affection knows how to paint 
“'and convenience how to invent. After the 
letters had been despatched, Sevagy, as he had 
nothing more to do, begged the Rayd’s permis- 
sion to go to his territories wheVe his presence 
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was necessary. The EayA immediately gave 
him leave, and set him free, as if it was his 
own concern. He allowed Sevagy to take 
away hi? son, realising that hostages were now 
superfluous and only begged him to promise’ 
that he would return should it be necessary to 
recall him, which Sevagy immediately did. 
He departed with all his men on the follow- 
ing day. But twenty-four hours had not 
elapsed when news came to the army 
that Sevagy had sacked some Mogol stations. 
It was a falsehood that some Captains, not 
well disposed towards the Rayd, had invented 
as an excuse for writing to the Great Mogol 
against him, mentioning the frankness with 
which the Raya had treated Sevagy and 
specially [ 118 ] the leave he had given him (to 
go) when lie had so securely in his power an 
enemy equally crafty and bold. (Perceiving 
it) the Rayd also informed the Mogol *of the 
reasons he had for letting Sevagy go and Also 
of the promise he had made of returning, 
should that be necessary, for it was his inten- 
tion to go to the capital to receive a jaguir 
from His Majesty and to serve^ him ever as 
one of his most faithful TJmbraos. The Mogol 
replied, warmly congratulating the Rayd on 
the subjugation of Sevagy and the restoratiaar- 
of the fortresses, but he ardently wished to see 
Sevagy and to know him by sight, as he had 
heard so much and such great things about 
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him ^at his desire to see him daily grew 
sjiKmger. Therefore, he strongly urged the 
Eayd to send Sevagy so that after seeing him 
(the Mogol) might confer on him the office 
'he desired and other favours. The itayd sent 
information to Sevagy of what had happened 
and of the honours that the Mogol wanted to 
bestow on him, so that he should* be cheerful 
and immediately come to him to get his letter 
and leave for the court where also he would 
be received with such honours that he would 
have to thank the Bayd all his life. Sevagy 
read the letter [119] very carefully and formed 
a very different opinion (came to a different 
conclusion). For he had forgotten neither the 
might of the Mogol nor the offence which he 
had received from the sack of Surrate and the 
capture, reduction and plunder of* the fortres- 
ses and from so much injury done to his 
majesty. Influenced by all these considera- 
tions Sevagy resolved not to confide in 
him or in the Rayd. For he knew very well 
that the uSual practice of oriental kings and 
grandees was neither to use bad words nor to 
do a good deed. It might be due to an influence 
that the sun exercised here more than in any 
other part of the world. Sevagy, therefore, re- 
'"plied to the Rayd that as his absence from his 
territories had been long, the disorder' he found 
there was also great, that its adjustment 
demanded time, and that he cbuld not bn that 
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account go to the court at the time; and further 
that if it were necessary for the service 
Great Mogol he would at once set out for what- 
ever place he might have directed to, for it was 
not his custom to fail in his word and that that 
was what he had promised* The Bayd then 
kept quiet, but realised very well that Sevagy 
would not go to the Great Mogol’s court of 
his own (free) will. He replied [120] that 
his excuse was very just, but he expected that 
as soon as the disorders were dealt with, he 
(Sevagy) should without fail come to visit him 
(Rayd), for he knew the cravings he (the Rayd) 
had to see him whom he loved like a 'son 
absent for many years; that if he wanted to 
go to the court he might do so, if not, no one 
would compel him to make the journey, for 
though the Great Mogol felt ardent desires to 
see him, he knew well that princes easily 
forgot even such wishes; that these (desires) 
had been caused by the great things of which 
(the Ray4) had written in his letter in his 
(Sevagy’s) praise and what hie had (the Mogol) 
heard from others, and if nevertheless he 
(Sevagy) did not wish the honours that 
awaited him, there was this difference between 
honour and penalty, that penalty was inflicted 
by force and honour was awarded out o£> 
pleasure. At this stage a fresh letter came 
from the Mogol in which he strongly insisted 
to .haVe Sevagy alive or dead. This letter 
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cai^d mui0h anxiety to the Rayd, for he saw 
,4aie difficulty of sending Sevagy once he was 
frightened, and it would be still more difficult 
if he came to know of the insistence of the 
Mogol. Then* came another letter and more 
followed always with the same order, from 
which [121] the Rayd understood very jclearly 
that the Mogol wanted to put Sevagy to death 
and he decided to entertain the Mogol 
with hopes and confused excuses, till he 
should find the task forgotten. At the same 
time he sent repeated letters to Sevagy harp- 
ing upon his longings to see him, but the more 
he wrote the greater grew the suspicions of 
Sevagy at such affectionate regard. The Mogol 
hourly expected the. Rayd’s letter with the 
news of Sevagy’s coming but, finding that all 
letters kept it off with excuses and cold hopes, 
he decided to disbelieve him and send a pre- 
sent* to the Rayd. It consisted of a sword and 
a bracelet and the Mogol said in the letter that 
after sending Sevagy to his presence (the 
Rayd) he' should take that sword and serve 
with it as a, valiant General, and that if he 
could not ^ send Sevagy, he should put that 
bracelet on his arms, for no other presents 
were made to women. This was the greatest 
'affront that could be offered in that kingdom 
and he who incurred the penalty of having 
the bracelet became totally infamous, and so 
it caused the Rayd great pain and bitterness. 
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because if he sent Sevagy he would fail i^ his 
oath [122] which he had taken by his 
and in the fidelity which he had promised 
him, and if he did not send Sevagy,' he would 
be put to disgrace and would be unworthy of 
appearing among men. He felt so melancholy 
and sad that in a few days his life was des- 
paired of. No ingenuity or diversion could 
cheer or enliven him, but in his perpetual 
somnolence he repeated : Sevagy antha 
nehem, that is to say, “Sevagy has not yet 
come?” He was in this state on account of 
the great exertion he had made to induce 
Sevagy to see him, but Sevagy did not disclose 
to others what he would do. 

At last the Rayd reached the last stage of 
his life, and his son Conhorgy^ (seeing it) wrote 
to Sevagy a letter in which he represented the 
condition in which his father was, namely, 
that he was always sighing for him (earnestly 
wishing to see him) and that all believed that 
his appearance alone could save him (the Rayd) 
from death, but that if he did not start at once 
it would be useless later, and that he should, 
however, realise that he enjoyed the affection 


^ Kunwarji. This title is usually conferred on the 
heir-apparent, but Kimwar Ram Singh was with the* 
Emperor while his father commanded in the Deccan. 
Kirat Singh, younger son of the Raja, is probably 
referred to. Khafi Khan mentions another son, Kesar 
Singh, (^lliot and Qowson, History of India, Vol. VII, 
p. 27*1). 
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of his father more than he (though he was) his 
son^’^But in such (demonstrations of) affec- 
tion he suppressed from him the news of the 
letters and* the solicitations of the Mogol. 
“This news threw Sevagy into a suspense [123] 
and after some deliberations (discourses), he 
decided that one, from whom he had received 
such benevolence and who had * sworn his 
fidelity by his gods, could not have any design 
(against him), mounted his horse, and followed 
by two thousand cavalry, set out in all haste 
for Sulapur where the camp still was. On 
his way all people, either out of obligations or 
from fear, came to receive him, but he was in 
«uch a hurry that he did not accept either 
presents or hospitality, (shelter) of anybody 
and, ip the brie,fest possible time reached the 
army where the life of the Rayd w^ls despaired 
of, and without arranging for the lodging of 
his men, started for his tent where the porters 
embraced each other in their joy when they 
saw him and ran to impart the news to the 
Rayd that Sevagy begged his permission to 
enter. It was, a wonder that the echo of 
Sevagy’s (voice) opened for the Rayd his eyes 
and the gates of health, for as soon as he learnt 
of his arrival all his illness disappeared. 
■Sevagy'' entered, but could not recognise the 
for he saw him with his beard all white, 
8-8 in illness it was not tinged (painted). When 
assured of who he was, Sevagy threw Ihmself 
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on the earth in his presence apd the Ray4 

[124] raising himself from his pillows'*a^d 
sitting on the bed, threw his arms around 
Sevagy and remained in that state for more 
than an hour without speaking. Then the* 
Rayd broke the silence saying, “Sevagy, hast 
thou, seen what affliction thy absence caused 
me, but noiv that Bamagy (it is an idol of his) 
has been pleased to show thee, he will also 
give me the health I lack.” Sevagy respond- 
ed, speaking about the anxieties that 
Conhorgy’s letter had caused him and that 
after reading it he had made no delay and set 
out to visit His Highness (sua grandeza). He 
confessed that nothing could repay the 
paternal affection th,e Bayd showed him. 
After much time had been spent in reciprocal 
courtesies, the Bayd directed his son to leave 
the tent in which Sevagy was if it was not 
big enough for both of them to live in: The 
officers of the army soon came to Sevagy to 
welcome him, the joy was so universal that 
Sevagy might easily guess its cause, but he 
was free from all fears, as he^ found himself 
treated by the Rayd as a father and by his 
sons as brothers. Sevagy did riot leave the 
presence of the Ray4 and his joy was so great 

[125] that in a few days his strength was. 
restored, but previous to that he had written 
to the Mogol from his bed that he had got 
Seyag^ in his power and ho would send him- 
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to His Majesty. This news so pleased the 
Mcgvii that he augmented the jdguir and the 
number of the cavalry of the Rayd, of which 
he was forthwith informed. The Rayd, in 
consequence, sent for one of the ’ bravest 
captains of the army, called Dilalghan,* a 
Pathan=» by nation, and the Pathans we^e all 
haughty and proud, and directed* him to be 
prepared to convey a very valuable {grandioso) 
present to the Mogol, “for which” the Rayd 
said, “think well what title the Mogol would 
give you besides the rank of a Panch Azari^ 
with the title of Nabobo”* (the former means 

2 Diler Khan. His proper name was Jalal Khan 
Daudzai. He served under Prince Sulaiman Shukoh 
during the war of succession and later accompanied Mir 
Jiimla to Assam. He was appointed second in command 
to Jai Singh and p§rticipated in almost all the important 
wars of Aurangzib. He was the founder ofr Shahjahanpur 
in Rohilkhand and died at Aurangabad in 1682-83. 
(Irvine, ManuceVs Storia do Mogor, Vol. I, p. 243). 

• 2 ®- Bernier writes of the Pathans: *‘The Patans also 

are an intractable race. They are Mahometans 

Even the menials and carriers of water belonging to that 
nation are high spirited and warlike. They hold the 
Indians, both Gentiles' and Mogols, in the utmost con- 
tempt.” (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, pp. 206- 
207). 

* This would •place the officer in the highest rank 
which consisted of mansabs from 4,000 to 7,000 (Irvine, 
The Army of the Indian Moghuls, p. 5). 

Portuguese Nabdbo, and French Nabab, from Hind. 
Ndwab, which is the Ar. pi. of sing. Ndyab, ‘^a deputy” 
and was*Sf>plied in a singular sense to a delegate of the 
supreme Chief, viz., to a Viceroy or chief Governor under 

Great Mogul, a.g., the Navudb of Arcot, the Nawdb 
Afagtni of Bengal. From this use it became a title of rank 
Without necessarily having any ofiEice attached.” IHobson 
Mson, p. 6io). 
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a captain of five thousand horse, «nd the latter 
signifies a prince in his own rights).^ He 
thanked him much for the favour and hasten- 
ed to get ready with all speed, bufr everything 
was done so secretly that Sevagy perceived’ 
nothing, for if he had suspected it, it is likely, 
he ipight save himself as he possessed skill 
and ingenifity for even greater things. 



CHAPTER XV. 


.The Rayd orders Sevagy to go to the Court 

and what he did there. 

• 

With the degree of the improvement of 
the Raya’s health increased Sevagy’s joy pro- 
duced by the memories of the illness. But 
such affection does not exist on earth, as 
Sevagy very soon experienced in punishment 
of his simplicity, for as soon as Dilalghan was 
ready to start, he entered the tent of the Rayd 
where Sevagy was alone, for, so it had been 
directed. The Raya then began to persuade 
Sevagy with many illustrations, as was his 
wont, Jihat it would be very profitable for him 
to go to the presence of the Great Mogol, for 
he would not then lose the honours that 
awaited him there, and the Rayd was certain 
not. only of the magnitude of the honour, but 
also of the Mogol’s desire to give him a jaguir 
in the very ’kingdom of Concao near the terri- 
tories of Sevagy himself, who could not doubt 
the affection he owed him without being un- 
grateful, ncfr could (he suspect the motive) 
from which proceeded, [127] so sound a 
cerunsfl intended only to see him secure and 
to augment his prosperity. In confirmation 
of all that he had said he wanted to send in 
uis company the famous Dilalghan, thd ablest 
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Captain in that army. In order, that Sevagy 
might not have any doubt about anything the 
Rayd sent for Sevagy’s own Bracmene (he was 
the Padre by whom Sevagy was guided) who 
had told the Ray4 that it was the will of the 
god Rama that Sevagy should go to the capital. 
Rama is one of his principal gods, whose oracle 
is contrived and repeated by the Bracmenes, 
who are hypocrites as this one was, and he had 
already been purchased for his falsehood. In 
the meantime the Bracmene entered, and with 
an abundant flow of words confirmed what 
the Rayd had said. Until this moment 
Sevagy had kept silent without uttering a 
single word, but after everything had been 
said he heaved a sigh that seemed to come 
from the bottom of his heart and said in a 
faltering voice with a changed face and flam- 
ing eyes, “Little did I think, Ray4, that I 
should meet with such treatment from you and 
so great a treason [128] (which is) not only 
against the custom of the Rayds but against 
the faith of the very gods by whom you swore 
my security. It is my misfortune that that in 
which none of your caste ever fail, the greatest 
of them should offend, but as it is, give me 
time to get ready what I and my people should 
need most in such a long journey and "to 
inform my uncle Neotagy as to how he should 
behave during my absence.” The Rayi did 
not agree to thip prayer, though he knew well 
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that there was considerable force in Sevagy’s 
arguments, but fearing lest he should find 
himself again in that precarious condition, he 
was obliged to avoid its very possibility 
\reccos-lQ&x) and being certain that, unless he 
quickly prevented.it, there might be that risk 
after Sevagy had learnt his decision, so l\e re- 
plied that as an older man he knew better what 
was more suitable and the great good it would 
do him, that he had no other alternative but 
to leave for Dely^ at once, and that when he 
arrived there he would learn how much 
indebted he was to him (the Rayd), but that 
he could not leave his presence except under 
the charge of that Captain to whom the Ray4 
had entrusted the care^of Sevagy’s person of 
which he would have to render an account 
[129] whenever it was demanded* He could 
take a page (with him) to serve him, for every- 
thing else had been arranged. At this extreme 
Sevagy begged that he (the Bay^ should at 
least permit him to take his Bracmene (such 
is the blindness of these idolaters), so that he 
might have at least the consolation of having 
one who would remind him of the name of 
Rama, for his heart told him that he was 
going to die. The Rayd generously conceded 
tb», foj* it was in conformity with (the belief 


fn,. ^ Shivaji went to Agra in 1666 and not t^ Delhi, 
•tlus was, however, a common and natural mistake. 
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of) his sect, and they at once • departed for 
Horongabat^* which is seventy leagues from 
Sulapur. His men did not know of Sevagy’s 
departure nor was the news divulged for many 
days, blit as his soldiers used to visit Sevagy 
every hour it was necessary for the Rayd to 
hide^himself, and they were told that he had 
gone with Sevagy on a pilgrimage to such and 
such an idol and would not return till such a 
time, as it seemed necessary to the Bayd to be 
free from the fear of what his men might do 
to set Sevagy free. At last the truth was pro- 
claimed when Sevagy’s men returned to their 
lands tearing their beards in sorrow and at 
the deception by which they had been de- 
tained. The uncle Neotagy became excess- 
ively [130] (grieved) at the news and ^cursed 
even the g6ds for not knowing or suspecting 
the treason when he could remedy it. On the 
other hand Dilalghan became apprehensive 
(that Sevagy’s men might do something) and 
marched without stopping for a moment and 
in two and half days reached Horangabat 
where he considered himself safe. Here he 
rested for three days for the arrival of his men 
and baggage, of which a captain in'this country 
carries more than an army in Europe. From 
here he left for the capital in a more leisusely 


^ Aurangabad, chief town of the District of the same 
name, in the Nizap's state. 
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fashion. He frequently visited Sevagy, whose 
uncommon sadness did not admit of any 
consolation, though his goaler cheered him 
with very Ifigh expectations. At last, after a 
journey of four months they reacfied the 
capital, and leaving Sevagy well secured, 
Dilalghan immediately went to inform, the 
King who was exceedingly pleased Ifco hear the 
news and to find in his power a person {huma 
cousa) whom he wanted so much and for such 
reasons. He ordered to deliver Sevagy at once 
to the Fusadar} The Fttsadar is a captain of 
twelve thousand horse and he is responsible 
for the security of the capital from thieves 
[131]. He is obliged to account for every 
thing that happens with the delivery of culprits 
whatever the crime may be. If a man is 
murdered or a theft is committed the Fusadar 
has to deliver immediately the thief and the 
murderer or to pay with his head, such is the 
risk, of this office. Yet no Fusadar has been 
beheaded for failure in this respect, such is 
the care (he' takes) and so (strict is) govern- 
ment among beirbarians. This Fusadar was 
the son of the great Nabobo (of whom we will 
speak at another place) who had conquered 
many kingdoms for the Mogol, and for the 

* More correctly Faujdar, a military governor of a 
“Strict or subdivision. According to Sabhasad, Shivaji 
was placed in charge of Fulad Khan, the kot'mai4x head 
of the metropolitan police. (Sen, Siva (^hhatrapati, p. 66). 

9 
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service of his father he (the son) was given 
this office which is the second in the capital. 
Sevagy was then delivered to him and the 
Great Mogol sent for a goldsmith whom he 
ordered' to make at once a silver vase in the 
shape of a boiling pot to pu.t Sevagy’s head in. 
It was his intention to place the vase with that 
head on his table, for he wanted to see such 
a crafty thief for a long while (for a long space 
of time). Three days had elapsed since 
Sevagy had been handed over to the Fusadar 
and he had (postponed) beheading him as he 
waited for the vase to be finished in which 
the head would be delivered the day after (the 
execution) [132]. That night Sevagy feigned 
some physical necessity and he was on that 
account given leave to go to the field, not only 
because they do not make use of the house 
(for this purpose), but also because there were 
so many guards, and they were so ^ell 
regulated that this practice involved no risk. 
Sevagy took the garments of his Bracmene 
under his arms, and after going Out to a little 
distance put himself in the usual posture, and 
in that posture moved slowly away until he 
found himself at a great distance from his 
guards who were too light-hearted to suspect 
the motive of Sevagy, as indeed even tHtf desire 
of escape seemed impossible according to the 
disposition of that capital, for there were more 
guards than st9ne8 in that city, and the roads 
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and the highways were so full of them that 
they looked more like armies than sentinels. 
The guards, of Sevagy who were confident on 
jthis account, did not think much of the delay, 
but he (Sevagy) discarded his own dress and 
put on those of tfie Bracmene, grew so bold 
as if he was already free and went on runhing 
without stopping for the whole night, keeping 
himself as much as he could in the. woods [133] 
ascending and descending the hills, his only 
thought being to keep away from the high 
roads and public ways {caminhos), but he pro- 
ceeded with so much fright that if a leaf of a 
tree moved he prostrated himself knowing 
very well what a miracle it would be if he 
escaped. He did all that was possible for this 
(object); for he ‘never spent his ijight (any- 
where) except on the peak of hills, from where 
he pbserved by the light of the morning the 
path {varedcC) he would follow and also (tried) 
to eS^y some hamlet or village where he would 
beg alms to sustain his life. This he did only 
in the hamlets of the Gentios who always 
lived in those ‘woods to cultivate the land 
where they neither knew nor heard any news 
of the capital. He entered these villages 
sayi^^Biinia, Rama, which is the same as to 
say ‘may God be with you all,’ and as his 
clothes and language were those of a Padre, 
be got much alms which he ate and stored (for 
emergency) in case of not findir^g a settlement 
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of the Gentios. Besides this, they offered him 
many salutations and courtesies, as the respect 
with which all the gentiles treat those who 
bear the name of Senasy^ that is to say, priests 
of gods, is very great [134]. In the settlement 
where he found himself at dawn after the first 
night, he £U3ked how far it was from the capital 
of Dely, (whence he had fled) and they replied 
that it was eight leagues to the north. Thus 
he understood which way he had come that 
night and thenceforth always guided himself 
towards the south in order to get further from 
Dely. (He did so) (but) in the following 
manner, namely, that while he was in one 
village he gathered information about the 
next, and the man who led him there served 
as his servant from the former (village) when 
it was necessary, and as he was a Padre the 
Gentios obeyed him in all that he wished. ^ In 
this manner he travelled six months through 
lands unknown to him, and as he did not 
always find villages, and as sometimes when 
the villages were so big that it was necessary 
to avoid them, he suffered many privations 
and on some occasions (ran) great risks. He 
remembered those to whom he was obliged as 
well as those from whom he suffered, so much 
as to be driven from their houses and com- 
pelled to flee to strange lands with tears on 


’ Sanskrit Sarjnyasi, a religious mendicant. 
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that account, and he prayed to the gods in his 
misery to punish them for their tyrannies; on 
other occasions he would feel vexed [135] 
with himself for being so foolish as not only 
to deliver voluntarily twenty fortresses to the 
Mogol but (also) , to confide in his people. 
He would ask himself, “where was thy wisdom, 
Sevagy ? Of what use was thy valour if Ihou 
werest appraised as a simpleton by the world 1 
The Rayd swore by the gods but thou werest 
so mad that thou didst not realise (as yet) that 
interest and convenience were the only true 
gods.” In this manner he pursued the roads 
that he did not know, and diverted his 
troubles with these thoughts. He arrived 
near Surrate and then knew the country, but 
as all these lands belonged to the Mogol he 
could not as yet •feel secure, but his «omplexion, 
dress and disposition had been so much 
changed that it was not easy to know him. It 
was,^ therefore, easy for him to go forward and 
enter his own lands, where he at once revealed 
himself to his pedple who directly informed 
his uncle Neotagy who came flying with seven 
thousand horse* to seek him. Here we shall 
leave him tg rest and receive congratulations. 
We shall now go in search of his Bracmene 
ancLhig •servant who were in the capital of 
Dely and to enquire into what [136] they had 
done there after the flight of Sevagy. 

When the guards saw that Sevagy was 
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late, they walkeci a few paces to find him, but 
as he was not found, they kept silent so that 
the whole blame might not fall on them. They 
returned as if they had brought him back to 
put him in his place, and thgy could do this? 
as it was night. 

They lay down among other guards to 
sleep and when the morning dawned they all 
looked at the place where Sevagy should have 
been and they were not surprised when he 
was not seen (for all, except the few who knew 
of his flight) thought that he had been taken 
away without their knowledge to be beheaded. 
This was the common opinion and belief and 
in this belief the guards awoke the Bracmene 
and the servant whom they found still sleep- 
ing and asked them "where is your master?” 
They looked (for him) in all ' places and not 
finding him began to cry (weep) with great 
lamentation. The guards took pity op them 
and said “your master is dead and if you take 
a good counsel, put yourself in safety so ‘that 
perchance the same fate may not befall you.” 
They got the information [137] and leaving 
the place put themselves in the concourse of 
people who were going by the ^oads where 
they did not hear anything but the news of 
Sevagy’s death, so they were obliged io^eek 
in the inns people who should go to the king- 
dom of Decan and accommodating themselves 
as their servants arrived in their country 
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where they found their master resuscitated. 
That morning the goldsmith took to the palace 
the work, that had been ordered, finished, and 
as soon as J;he Mogol saw it, he ordered the 
•Fusadar to sen^ the head of Sevagy. The 
Fusadar went to make the execution and found 
that Sevagy had fled. He was not much 
frightened, for he had never heard the hews 
before, and sent innumerable persons to the 
roads and highways to bring him immediately, 
but in vain, for though much effort was made, 
neither was Sevagy found nor was there the 
least information about him. The soldiers 
returned very much confused and the Fusadar 
was almost mad not knowing what answer to 
give to the King. Finding himself in difficulty 
he managed to avoid the blow and put another 
head. *He sent* for the guards [138] to whom 
Sevagy had been entrusted and demanded 
from them the prisoner who had been delivered 
(to them). In their confusion they could give 
no more reply than shrugging their shoulders 
which was to confess their guilt. The Fusadar 
shot rays of fire from his eyes and in his fury 
ordered all to "be inhumanly flogged and the 
head of thp officer who commanded them to 
be cut which he immediately sent to the King 
baptising it with the name of Sevagy, and 
this was put in the celebrated vase that the 
King had ordered to be made, and it was this 
head that the king contemplated and inter- 
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rogated about tlie sack of Surrate and other 
deeds that Sevagy had done and he derived 
therefrom much satisfaction and (thus) took 
his vengeance upon a cunning -and cruel 
enemy. 'The Fusadar was no less pleased to- 
find himself saved from the insult and punish- 
ment which he would doubtless have suffered 
if that imposition had not succeeded. But 
Sevagy was more satisfied than all of them, for 
much refreshed in his country he was laugh- 
ing at them all. We are now going to finish 
his life. 



. CHAPTER XVI. 


What Sevagy did while in his territories. 

• 

[139] Though he was free arid safe, 
nothing could keep Sevagy quiet, for people 
learn much from experience. He did not 
want to conquer more lands in the in^erior 
hut resolved to try his luck on the sea. He 
equipped twenty-five ships that he had pur- 
chased from his subjects and as almost all his 
territories consisted of maritime districts they 
abounded with ships and sea-faring men, but 
the fighting crew were not of the suitable sort 
as they had never before embarked. He sent 
this fleet to attack onl^ the Malawares^ and 
other oriental people who navigated those 
coasts but in ho case were they* to contend 
with a European nation. The fleet appeared 
in the ports of Canara (these are Oner, Barcelor, 
Cambolim, Mangalor, etc.*) where they found 
many boats called Parangues. As the 
Parangues^ -do not carry arms nor fighting 


^ Malabars or people of the Malabar coast. 

* Honavar, Barcelore and Mangalore are well known 
ports, Cambo^jm is probably Cambala, modern Kumblapeth 
south of Mangalore. (See the French map appended to 
Danvers’s Portuguese in India, Vol. I.) Honavar is 50 
niiles'h'duth east of Karwar, Mangalore is situated on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean in 12° 52' E. Barcelore or 
Basrur is in South Kanam District and is 4 miles from 
Coondapoor. 

®A type of coasting vessels. • 
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men, the fleet captured them all and with one 
hundred and twenty [140] boats started for 
his (Sevagy’s) ports. Information was imme- 
diately sent from Canara to the .Viceroy of 
India (which post was then occupied by). 
Antonio de Mello de Castro^ whose wisdom 
and valour were as well known in Europe as 
respected in the East. He at once ordered his 
son Diniz de Mello de Castro who was at that 
time stationed at the Bar of Goa as General 
of the Fleet, to go immediately with eight 
ships to rescue the Parangues captured by 
Sevagy’s fleet. He set sail and, after passing 
the isles of Marmugao,® saw the vanguard of 
Sevagy’s fleet consisting of thirteen ships, the 
remaining twelve being in the rear of the 
Parangues they had Seiged. Diniz de Mello 
attacked an/i captured the ships of the van- 
guard and those of the rear hoisted all their 
sails and fled for safety when they perceived 
the disaster of the van. Diniz de Mello satis- 
fied with his victory let them go and entered 
the Bar of Goa with the captive.s and their 

[erstwhile] conquerors.® Sevagy’s sailors were 

— < 

^ Antonio de Mello de Castro was appointed Governor 
of India in 1662, but he was soon afterwrrds raised to 
the dignity of Viceroy. It was during his viceroyalty 
that Bombay was delivered to the English.^ I^ son 
Diniz was Captain Commandant of Chaul. *** 

5 Marmugao is a port near Goa. 

® One Sebastiao Nunes Glares refers to this incident 
in a petition dated the 13th August, 1688. (Sen, Miliiafy 
System df the Marathas, p. 183). 
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imprisoned in the fortress., of Marmugao, the 
Parangues were unloaded (of rice), and the 
captives were set free [141]. An envoy of 
Sevagy soon came with ample apologies to the 
•Viceroy, and pleaded that it was never his 
(master’s) intention to offend the Portuguese 
for whom he ha& always entertained great 
respect as he had demonstrated in* the 
principality of Lacomosanto bordering on the 
Portuguese territories where he did not do 
anything which did not prove his regard (for 
them). In confirmation of this, he promised 
to behead the General of the Fleet when he 
had him in his power, for having offended 
against his wish in what concerned the Portu- 
guese nation whom he respected so much, and 
begged that His Excellency should restore the 
ships Ke had taken, and in case h,e demanded 
other satisfactions, he should inform Sevagy, 
and whatever he might demand would be 
sent at once. The Viceroy replied that he 
was not in need of ships and had ordered their 
capture only to Show Sevagy how little his 
arms availed against the people of Europe, but 
he was very much pleased with this offer in 
return for which he restored the thirteen ships 
with everything they had [142] and warned 
Sevagy fhat henceforward he should instruct 
his men about their conduct towards the 
Portuguese. It cannot be described how the 
Viceroy rose in the estimation of Sevagy on 
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account of the treatment he had accorded him 
and Sevagy liked him so much th0,t he always 
praised his valour, judgment and courtesy. 
The Viceroy had great credit with Sevagy and 
enjoyed <his respect as long as he was in India 
even after he had ceased to govern. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


'Continuation of. the same with morS minute 
narration of what Sevagy did after his arrival 
in his country. 

• 

We have not told in the last chapter what 
effect Sevagy’s release had on his own people 
and what happened at the court of Dely when 
it was known, which we shall now relate as 
briefly as we can. It cannot be described how 
happy Sevagy’s uncle Neotagy felt when he 
saw his nephew free against the expectation 
of both of them. He loved him excessively 
and, therefore, [143] his affection led him to 
make excessive demonstrations. ^ After great 
sacrifices, charities and rejoicings he sent in- 
forjnation to all the provinces and the 
fortresses how the gods, in their singular kind- 
ness, had been pleased to bring back their 
master alive and free from the inhuman 
tyranny of the Mogol. With this news the 
vassals gaindd remarkably fresh vigour ; 
believing him to be dead, they had been 
greatly diiifpirited by the loss of such a master, 
who had endeared himself, not only by the 
thoroughness of justice which he adminis- 
tered impartially to all, but also by the 
promptness and liberality with which he re- 
warded all services, for no one could be found 
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to complain that he had done something for 
Sevagy without immediately receiving on 
that account the most advantageous reward. 
There \^as no subject (of Sevagy), therefore, 
who did not celebrate his freedom with some 
special demonstration and no people that did 
not cffer some sacrifices for it. Sevagy, how- 
ever, as we have already said, came somewhat 
humbled in his pride, for the fear of the risk 
in which he had found himself had gone deep 
into him. And so he never more ascended 
the Gate nor even in his own lands did he 
feel secure [144] for fear of falling into the 
hands of the Great Mogol for a second time. 
It was on this account and from this fear 
that he asked for safe conduct or security 
from Antonio de Mello de Castro, Viceroy of 
India, to pass to the Portuguese territories 
with all his treasures only in case the Mogol 
came against him with such an army which 
he thought he would not be able to resist, -for 
in that case alone he would like to secure his 
person. The Viceroy replied that if such an 
occasion arose, and if he wanted to avail him- 
self of the favour of the Portuguese, he would 
always find security in their territories though 
he might fail to defend himself against the 
Mogol, who was more powerful, and though 
he might not possess forces enough for resist- 
ing the, Mogol, and though, moreover, it might 
cause much loss to the fortresses that he had 
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in the provinces dominated by the Mogol. 
With this reply, the negotiation terminated. 
Sevagy then desired to conceal the news of 
his release without realising that the public 
‘festivities of his uncle and vassals had already 
divulged it to the whole world. When the 
Eayd, who still commanded the„ army; got 
this information he feared [145] lest the 
restoration of Sevagy’s life might end his, 
though it might have been a work of the devil, 
for having failed Sevagy in his words and his 
gods in his faith. He wrote at once to the 
Great Mogol giving him an account of the 
festivities made by the subjects and people of 
Sevagy on account of his liberation. He 
wanted to know whether His Majesty had 
granted- Sevagy his life out of pity or set him 
at large, for some other reason, for the Bayd 
knew how Sevagy would behave. The Mogol 
was stupified when he got this letter. At the 
same instant he sent for the Fusadar, who 
arrived quite ignorant of what the King 
wanted, but when he heard of what the Rayd’s 
letter said, he Suppressed the great terror he 
felt in his heart, and with great confidence 
spoke as fallows : — 

“Mig)ity Lord, if Sevagy had returned to 
his lands the demon must have taken his 
form, I say this, for is not there a certain 
theory among these Gentios, of whiph we 
Mouros make ridicule, that asserts that the 
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soul returns again to life, entering, according 
to its merits, into bodies superior or inferior? 
The good ones [146] enter in the bodies of 
Kings aipd Princes while the bodies of dogs, 
cats and rats are reserved for the bad ones. 
But as Sevagy did not perform any good deed 
in his life, it is difficult that he should find the 
body of another Sevagy to enter for continuing 
the evils done by him whose severed head 
Your Majesty saw so many times on your 
royal table. As the Rayd assures Your 
Majesty that Sevagy is in his lands, we can 
remove the error of all. Only the Hindus in 
their faith are right and all else are wrong, 
for even our Prophet Mahamet did not under- 
stand what he himself said. Then all that he 
left us in Angil,^ Mogaso* and Alcoran® -is false, 


^ Injll, the gospel, invariably stands for the Bible. 

^ Mofoso may be a corrupt form of Musawi, pertalhing 
to Musa, the prophet. But the book, ascribed to Moses 
or Musa, is called Tourat or Torah. It is most likely a 
misprint of Mogafo, Arabic al Moshaf, the volume, by 
which name the Quran is frequently called. The mention 
of Moshaf and the Quran, at one and the same time, may 
reasonably be ascribed to the writer’s ignorance. 

® Al Quran, the revealed Book of the Muslims. “The 
word Korin, derived from the verb Karaa, to read, signi- 
fies properly, in Arabic, the reading, or, rather, that which 
ought to be read ; by which name the Mohammedans 
denote not only the entire book or volume o\the Korin, 
but also any particular chapter or section of it.” “Be- 
sides this peculiar name, the Korin is also honoured with 
several apellations, common to other books of scriptore: 
as al Forkln, from the verb faraka, to divide or distill 
guish.” * “It is also called at Moshlf, the volume, 
al Kitib, the book, by way of eminence." “The Korin 
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as he ignored such an important subject as 
that of revival immediately after death, unless 
the Eayd dreamt of Sevagy and his fear 
suggested to him that he had Sevagy for his 
jieighbour and this fear was what dictated 
this letter, so that Your Majesty might send 
a successor who* did not dream 1” The 
Fusadar said all these so unshaken, quiet ’and 
calm that it left in a suspense not only the 
King [147] but all the grandees who were 
there. So nobody contradicted him and the 
King, being carried away by appearances, 
gave him (the Eayd) to understand the penalty 
he would have for writing to him what had 
not been properly verified and ascertained. 
He immediately replied to the Eayd in the 
following terms “He wa'fe much surprised to 
find that he spoke of Sevagy whqse severed 
head he saw so many times and he, the Eaya, 
should in future consider better how to write 
to kings.” Such is the deception in which 
kings live in this world. They are so 
surrounded in, all kingdoms and in all parts 
of the world by hypocrites that many end 

is divided into 114 larger portions of very nncQiial length, 
which we call chapters, but the Arabians Sowar, in the 
singular Sflraj»d word rarely used on any other occasion.” 
‘The KorSn^fe universally allowed to be written with the 
utmost elegance and purity of language, in the dialect of 
we tribe of Koreish, the most noble and polite of all the 
Arabians, but with some mixture, though very rarely, of 
othCT dialects. It is confessed by the standard of the 
rabic tongue.” (Sale, The Koran, pp. 43-46). • 

10 
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their lives before they find the semblance of 
truth. The letter of the Mogol caused much 
bitterness to the Rayd, as he found truth sup- 
pressed and falsehood triumphant and so, 
though he knew that Sevagy existed alive and 
sound, he did not any more speak a word 
about him to the King. And as it happened 
that Sevagy did not harass his territories the 
Mogol remained in the belief that he had been 
beheaded. Sevagy (saved) his head, the 
Fusadar laughed, the Bayd was confused and 
the captain of the guards buried, for all over 
the world [148] the poor pay for the oversight 
of the rich. But as Sevagy had decided 
within himself not to disturb the territories of 
the Mogol, he had likewise resolved not to 
suffer any other ruleV in the whole of Concao 
except himself, and consequently conquered 
all the DeQaes there were (in Concao) where 
happened great things particularly in the.,con- 
quest of Banda^ of which Lacomosanto was 
the lord, but he and others fled to Goa 'with 
all their precious things, leaving Sevagy the 
absolute lord of all their territories. The 
DeQaes being finished, he conquered Bicholym 
which belonged to Vizapur and then pro- 
ceeded to capture the fortress of Pqnda® which 

-Ik 

^ The old capital of Savantwadi "about six miles south 
of Vddi and twenty from the sea.” 

® Phonda is now in Portuguese India. It was reduced 
by Shivaji in 1675. The Conde da Ericeira, during his 
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was reduced after some ’resistance and soon 
afterwards (were conquered) all the neighbour- 
ing territories and Sevagy became master of 
all the territories belonging to the King of 
Vizapur below the Gates as far as the river 
*Merizen® which -forms the boundary of the 
kingdom of Canara. All this done and 
secured, he retired to his land of Rayaguer 
where he then had his residence *and which 
had already become a magnificent capital. 

From here he immediately issued orders 
to all his maritime governors, [149] of whom 
there were many, to build and buy many ships 
from which resulted the fleet {armada), of 
which we have already spoken. 


Mcond viceroyalty, annexed Phonda in 1741. (Danvers 
I he Portugese in India., Vol. II, p. 416). 

River^Mergen, north of Honawar. See the French 
appended to Danvers’s Portuguese in India, Vol. I. 
the river is now known as the Aghanashani or the 
aari. It flows by Mirjan, an old seat of trade, and 
as in former times named after that place. 



CHAPTER XVIII., 


Sevagy sacks Surrate for a second time and 
• what he did on Ms way. 

Sevagy had resolved Within himself to 
quarrel no^more with the Mogol, for reasons 
mentioned above, but as many years had 
elapsed and apparently because he had fore- 
seen his (approaching) end, he wanted in 
some way or other to avenge his wrong, — if 
it was not, as he himself asserted, to show the 
Great Mogol that his (Sevagy’s) devices could 
achieve more than his (Mogol’s) might. He 
marched to the north with a strong army 
without divulging his intentions to anybody. 
He passed through his territpries in*Cancao 
till he reached Danda Rayapuri,^ which was 
an excellent fortress of the Sedy (of whose 
nation we have already spoken) which he 
wanted to take by surprise, but meeting with 
a gallant resistance, he desisted from the 
enterprise which he had [150] supposed to be 
easier. From here he passed 'to the cities of 
Beundy and Galiana which he now for a 
second time sacked. This done, he entered 


^ Danda-Sajpuri, "on the south shore of the Rajpuri 
creek near its mouth and about a mile from the island 
fort of Janjira.” 
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into the territories of a prince called the Colle* 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Ba^aym. 
The natives of this place were quite used to 
•bushes which wfii’e very dangerous* to all 
others, but the people of Sevagy were familiar 
with similar other jungles and entered them 
with great ease. The Colle had bben laugh- 
ing at the intention of Sevagy, for his country 
was really impenetrable, but he found him- 
self outwitted (enganado), for in a few hours 
he saw most of his men killed and his woods 


2 The Koli Raja of Jawhar. Jawliar state is situated 
within the geographical limits of Thana district, 
Bombay. '‘Up to 1924, the period of the first Muham- 
madan invasion of the Deccan, Jawhar was held by a 
Varli, not a Koli Chief. The' first Koli Chief, Paupera, 
otherwise •• known as Jayaba, obtained his footing in 
Jawhar by a devis’e similar to that of DMo, when she 
asked for and received as much land as the hide of a 
bull would cover. Jayaba was succeeded by his son 
Nim ^Shab, on whom the King of Delhi conferred the 
title of Raja. The Ahmadabad Sultans, who held 
the sea-coast of Thana, interfered but little with 

the inland portion of Jawhar : but with the 

Portuguese a continuous struggle was waged, which 
lasted until the decay of the latter, when the Jawhar 
Chief, aided by .alliances with the Mughal generals, 
managed to plunder the Portuguese possessions in the 
North Konkan and extend his territories from Bassein to 
Dahanu. Subsequently the Marathas, who attacked the 
state on several occasions, deprived the Chief of part 
of his territory and forced him to pay tribute. The 
succession to the Chiefship follows the rule of primo- 
geniture ; a sanad granting the right of adoption on 
failure of natural heirs was granted in 1890. Except the 
nazardna, or succession fee in case of adoption, the Raja 
pays no tribute to Government. Jawhar is* under 
political control of the Collector of Thana.’* {Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Vol. XIV, pp. 87-88). 
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conquered. He betook himself to a cave, so 
hidden, that even the natives were ignorant 
of its existence, and there, with some men 
who had followed him, awaited the decision* 
of Sevagy, but this did not avail, for sixty 
thousand men were searching for him, and 
afterwards* found the cave, and seizing the 
Colie by the hands carried him through air 
to their master, when in his presence the 
Colie saluted him as his own King. And 
Sevagy, contrary to his former practice, 
granted him many honours and favours, 
assuring him [151] that he had not come there 
with the purpose of injuring him ; if he had 
received him as a frjend he would have got 
even certain favours against his enenjies and, 
as a proof 6f what he said, he 'gave him large 
presents (dadivas) and many rich dresses at 
which the Colie, pleased and freed from fear, 
voluntarily made himself his vassal and ^xed 
the number of rupias he would always pay as 
tribute. From this event it was concluded 
in those regions that it was not Sevagy, 
and if it were he, he could not live long, so 
much was he changed.* But Sevagy himself 
declared afterwards that he had Engaged in 
that enterprise only because no one else had 
done ^0 before. From here he passed to the 

* It' is still commonly believed in Bengal that a 
sudden change in taste and temperament invariably 
foreshadows death. 
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territories of Choutea/ another prince, who 
was a neighbour of Damao, a city of the 
Portuguese, and (his lands) also were com- 
posed of big woods and his people were very 
valiant, specially*a caste called Billes.® This 
prince, informed? of what had befallen the 
Colle, did not like to see himself in the^same 
predicament and in anticipation* offered his 
vassalage with large presents and set out to 
receive Sevagy as if in triumph. This pleased 
him much, for Sevagy thought that [152] there 
was none who could oppose his power, and 


^ Chauthia. The Raja of Ramnagar was known as 
the Raja Chauthia among the Portuguese, as he used 
to exact Chauth from the Portuguese subjects of Daman. 
(See Sen, Military System oj the Marathas, Chapter II.) 
The principality of Ramnagar is now called Dharampur. 
“In 1576 the Ch*ief of Ramnagar went to meet Akbar’s 
minister’ Todar Mai at Broach, and accepted military 
rank at his hands. Seventy- two of the Dharampur 
vilfages * were wrested from the state by the Marathas 
early in the eighteenth century. The claims of the 
Pe^wa to the revenues of the State were ceded to the 
British under the terms of the Treaty of Bassein (1802), 
and the State now' pays tribute of Rs. 9,000 to the 
Government. The ruling family are Sesodia Rajputs ; 
they follow the rule of primogeniture in point of succes- 
sion, and hold a sanad authorising adoption. The Chief 
is entitled to a salute of nine guns.” {Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol. XI, p. 296). 

® Morf) correctly Bhils, “Sanskrit Bhilla ; H. Bhil. 
The name of a race inhabiting the hills and forests of 
the Vindhya, Malwa, and of the N-Westem Deccan, and 
believed to have been the aborigines of Rajputana. They 
are closely allied to the Coolies of Guzerat, and are 
believed to belong to the Kolarian division of Indian 
aborigines. But no distinct Bhil language '.survives.” 
{Hobson Jobson, pp. 91-92). 
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having accorded to Choutea the same treat- 
ment that he had meted out to the Colie, 
Sevagy passed on to Surrate through the 
Portuguese territories, but with a strict 
injunction (to his men) that*'ao trees should 
be touched. When he crossed the river (no- 
river jor estuary) that divides the lands of the 
Mogol from those of the Portuguese, he wag 
sixteen leagues from Surrate. He covered 
these sixteen leagues with all hurry, not 
allowing anybody to pass before him, as he 
wanted to take the city by surprise, but 
Sevagy was very much deceived, for the 
inhabitants had been warned since he entered 
the woods of the Colle. And as the approach 
of Sevagy was a suspicious affair to all, 
specially to those who had been, robbed, they 
did not leave anything of value in the city, 
for everything was placed in security (put 
in secret places). One morning (madrugada) 
the army suddenly entered (the city) and the 
confusion was similar to that in the past. 
The Europeans were vigilant and armed in 
their factories, the natives, feome naked, 
others scantily dressed, were running through 
the streets without knowing whereto. As the 
purpose of Sevagy was only to makb fun of 
the Great Mogol, he did not exert himself 
further [153]. The soldiers brought to his 
presence some merchants. As some of them 
were half naked and others totally naked, 
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they became the objects of Sevagy’s laughter 
and banter. • To some he said, “How could 
you subject yourself to a king who cannot 
.defend you?” He asked others how they 
could pay tribute 'to Mouros, as they were 
Gentios. But he did no harm to any one of 
them. While he was doing this, the soldiers 
left nothing valuable in the city, though the 
master did not plunder as in the past,® there 
was no lack of soldiers to rob. Sevagy 
ordered to sound the muster call and then 
quietly set out on a march for the top of the 
Gate, sacking all the places of the Mogol, 
like one taking leave of not only these (paces) 
but of life as well. 


® Coinque ainda que para o senhor nao houve as 
passadas enchentes. Literally, though, for the ''master, 
there was no abundance of the past. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


9 

About other things that S&oagy did till the * 
last days of his life. 

'Sevagy refreshed himself from the toils; 
of the past in his capital of Rayaguer for 
many days. He soon arranged a [154} 
general visit to his estates. He left in person 
with that purpose, and there was not a 
province nor a fortress where he did not 
sojourn (for some time). He saw how his 
fortresses were provided, and enquired how 
their Governors behaved. He gave frequent 
audiences even to thfe most wretched of {mais 
tristes) his subjects and to all he administered 
equal and impartial justice. He -ardently 
wished that there should be peace and order 
among his people and he did his best to 
ensure that they might all live in abundance. 
He did not enact many laws -but his orders 
were strictly obeyed, and if anybody violated 
any of his orders the offender lived only so 
long as he (Sevagy) did not learn of it, for 
he was not less prompt in (inflicting) punish- 
ment than in awarding rewards. He never 
permitted any feud or strife, and least of all 
‘ robbery, and for any (of these offences) (the 
culprirt) paid with his life. But to pay for 
his (own) (offences) how many (lives) would 
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be necessary to him ? If in any of his stations 
or provinces any native wanted to molest a 
traveller and if the latter invoked (the name) 
•of Sevagy all (hi^. troubles) came to an end, 
such was the respect (he enjoyed) and such 
was the fear his subjects had (for him). At 
last such a condition was reached that all 
avoided, like a pest, to give the least dis- 
pleasure to their master, for he was equally 
feared and loved. This visit in which he had 
spent much time being finished, he returned 
to Rayaguer where he made such a metro- 
polis that its like had not been seen by any- 
body elsewhere. After this, he caused a 
rumour to be spread that he had left for the 
kingdom of Carnate to fulfil his vows and 
promises made to the celebrated idols of 
Terpass'ur, Trivablur, and to Rama of 
Ramaneor,^ this falsehood was given currency 


^ Terpassur is probably “Trippapur, village and shrine 
in the Trivandrum of Travancore State, Madras, 

situated in 8° 33' N. and 76° 58' E., about 5 miles north 
of Trivandrum. The shrine, in which are worshipped 
the feet of Vishnu, is of great sanctity. Ananta 
Padmanabha, the tutelary deity of Travancore royal 
house, is said to be resting with his head at Tiruvallam, 
his body at Trivandrum, and his feet at Trippapur”. 
{Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XXIV, p. 49). 

Tiruv&ldr, fifteen miles west of Negapatam. “It is 
widely known for its Siva temple, which is of remark- 
able beauty and sanctity and possesses the largest prt^ 
cessional car in the district. The legend of the origiii' 
of the temple says that Indra went to Vishnu^ for help 
against some R&kshasas (giants) and the god gave him 
an image of Ty&gar&jasv&mi (now the god of Tiruv 41 hr) 
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in such a manner that everybody accepted it 
as true and each one made his comment 
thereon. Some said that this was due to his 
fear that the Mogol would^^end such a force 
against him that he would not be able to 
escape. Others said that by this absence he 
wanted to*^ try and test the fidelity of his 
subjects, to see whether during his absenfce 
he still retained and enjoyed the affection 
which was shown him while he was present. 
His uncle Neotagy governed as if he was 
alone, but in no case did he deviate from the 
instructions of his nephew, and during the 
two years the feigned absence lasted nothing 
happened worth noticing, as Neotagy was 


which he said would act as a talisman and secure Indra 
the victory, but must on no account be relinquished. 
Indra was successful on that occasion, but, gettings into 
trouble again with the Rdkshasas, he applied to' the King 
of Tiruvalur, one Musukunda, for assistance, and , pro- 
mised him in return anything he might request. 'The 
King asked for the image of Tydgardjasv&mi, and Indra 
had to fulfil his promise. The King*' then established the 
god in Tiruvdlfir”. {Gazetteer of the Tanjore District, 
Vol. I, pp. 248 — 249)- 

Rameswaram — Town in Madura District, Madras, 
situated in 9° 17' N. and 79® 19' E., on the island of 
Pamban. It contains one of the most venerated Hindu 
shrines in India, which was founded, according to tradi- 
tion, by Rama himself as a thank offering for his success 
in his expedition against Ravana, the ten headed King 
of Ceylon, who had carried off his wife, Sita. {Imperial 
\iazetteer of India, Vol. XXI, p. 173). The old temple 
was dedj^cated to Siva. A temple was later built for 
Rama ana Sita, but Guarda probably refers to the Siva 
temple, traditionally ascribed to Rama. 
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employed only in dealing ju&tice and giving 
audience to all. Sevagy then found [156] 
that not the least change had come over his 
people but they were sighing (for seeing) to 
see him; to assure himself of everything, he 
‘spread the rumewr (publicou) of a longer 
absence and hid himself for another year at 
the end of which he had a sudden and serious 
attack of fever, on which account he had to 
disclose himself, giving out that it had been 
caused by the toils of the road and change 
of water. The physicians, called Panditos 
in the Orient, met and applied the remedy 
which is as follows : For nine days they do 
not give the fever patient anything to eat 
except a little water passed through rice, called 
Canja,^ without salt or any other seasoning in 
the morning and at night. These nine days are 
called Langana}'^ A {Fuland) is in Langana, is 
to say that he is in this state. If the fever does 
not leave after nine days the illness is consi- 
dered fatal. They do not on any occasion use 


2 Congee, “In use all over India for the water in 
which rice has been boiled. The article being used as 
one of invalid diet, the word is sometimes applied to 
such slops generally. It is from the Tamil Kanjt, 
[boilings.’ ” {Hobson Jobson, p. 245). Kanji is seldom, 
if ever, used as an invalid diet in Bengal and it is 
generally served at breakfast in Hindu households at Goa. 

® Sanskrit Langhana from laghi to go ; the act of 
leaping or jumping, crossing and traversing. Hence 
figuratively used, when a few days are passed without.^ 
the accustomed diet. This word is still used in the same 
sense in Bengal. 
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bleeding in any i'orin, and a purgative is rarely 
given ; whether they are right or wrong I can- 
not judge, but what I do know is that generally 
they live longer than Europeans, almost 
double as long. If a cure is prescribed for 
health, any one who likes can draw the [157]* 
inference. These Panditos know no science, 
but they have much experience which the 
parents transmit to their sons. The profession 
of a physician is, therefore, a hereditary one. 
They are all Bracmenes and they all have 
great knowledge of herbs. The Langana was 
over but Sevagy’s fever did not leav6 and even 
rose so high that the cruel fasting left him 
extremely weak and totally prostrated. All 
the Bracmenes then agreed to try supernatural 
remedies, for they ha4 already lost confidence 
in those of their art, and, therefore, advised 
Sevagy to make such vows and sacrifices to 
this or that idol as the faith and devotion 
of these barbarians (prescribe). So he iihme- 
diately despatched to the celebrated idcds of 
Carnate, to whose temple he had feigned a 
pilgrimage, and to the temple of Bama in the 
island of Ramancor and to that of Jagarnate,* 


^ Here also Guarda evidently refers to the Siva 
temple at Rameswaram. There are three images in the 
Jagannath temple at Puri in Orissa and if we add to 
them the linga at Rameswaram, we get Guarda’s total. 
,But if the idols in the temple, dedicated to Rama, were 
taken into consideration the total number would be more 

than four, 
r 
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which is near Bengala, and lo each of these 
four idols he sent two Bracmenes with large 
offerings to intercede with them and to 
enquire of them whether he would escape this 
illness. By the departure of the Bracmenes 
were divulged throughout [158] the territories 
of Sevagy the state he was in and the uncer- 
tainty of his improvement. All these caused 
a commotion and an ardent and strong feeling 
{of anxiety) mainly because he was universal- 
ly loved. Leading men hastened to Rayaguer 
to salute and visit their master, and to none 
did he fail to give an audience, however 
brief, he consoled all and presented dresses 
and gave entertainments (regains) to all of 
them and he exhorted them all to remain 
loyal to his son, for he deserved that they 
should dove his progeny (posteridade). In 
this fashion he dismissed all, siill sad but 
much encouraged. 



CHAPTER XX. 


Death of Sevagy and the Disposal of 
' his territories. 

Sevagy perceived in the countenance of 
the Panditos the sadness with which they 
attended him, and (feeling) in himself the 
lack of strength and vigour he realised that 
his end was near,^ and resolved to dispose of 
his temporal affairs and of those touching his 
soul in the form, customary among the 
Gentios. He at once sent for his son [159] 
Sambagy,* (who was at that time twenty years 
old) to whom he made the following discourse 
in a manner as his weakness permitted. He 
recommended to him the good treatment of 
his subjects, [and he asked him] to. favour, 
without any failure, all the deserving, and 
to learn with diligence the nature and cir- 
cumstances of their crimes before punishing 
the culprits, and not to dOv anything in this 
respect on the first information, for if it was 
not easy to believe he should dbllect informa- 
tion so that he might not be deceived. 
That he should be prepared to listen not only 

^ Conheceo logo era tudo para elle acabado, literally, 
at once that all was finished for him. 

* Sambhaji was bom in 1657 and was, therefore, 
twenty-three years old at the time of his father's death. 
He war at Panhala, near Kolhapur, when Shivaji died. 
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to the great but even to the most humble, for 
he had often received better and sounder 
counsels from them, those of the nobles being 
seldom untainted by ambition and prejudice. 
That he should ne^er be influenced by the 
rank of his subjects but he should keep his 
eye upon the work alone of everyone, for their 
dee.ds made those men from whom the nobles 
were descended, and there was no reason 
that descent from great men should be deemed 
a greater merit than to be a great man him- 
self, moveover, this would oblige all to 
work well. [Sevagy continued] What I 
most recommend to you is that in no case 
should you have a favourite if you are to 
spare your subjects from jealously, for in case 
of any discord if there is no partiallity all will 
believe that you love them equally. Above 
all, I advise you to dread the gods, to venerate 
and frequent their temples with the utmost 
respeet, and to make daily sacrifices to them so 
that they may assist you in everything (in all 
your affairs).” The discourse over, Sambagy 
made salam to "his f ather in filial obedience 
and thanked him for the instruction which he 
promised to follow with care. Sevagy im- 
mediately ordered those who were waiting 
outside to enter and to salute Sambagy 
their lawful sovereign which they all did”* 
with the demonstrations demanded by the 
love they had for his father. This done, and 
H 
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Sambagy being recognized as his father’s heir, 
Sevagy sent back all the Governors to their 
(respective) posts warning them to remember 
that l^e (Sevagy) would return to his present ' 
life and would then know how they behaved 
towards his son and the faithful would have 
his thanks as the traitors his displeasure. 
All responded to him with tears [161] and 
salams and thus they all departed. Sevagy 
remained alone with his uncle Neotagy to 
whom he spoke in the following manner ; “My 
uncle you know well that I have just disposed 
of the affairs pertaining to this world. It 
is proper now that we should treat of the 
life to which all pass, for I expect that Rama 
and other gods will in their kindness grant 

me what I wish. It is on this account that I 

• ( 

want to give you the following direction before 
my voice fails. While I am on the point of 
death you will bring to my presence the best 
milch cow you may find and you will put care- 
fully its tail in my hand and I beg you 
earnestly that you will put the tail so securely 
that in the anguish of death ‘I may not let it 
go, and this I very earnestly enjoin you, so 
that as soon as my soul gets out it may enter 
into the cool womb of that peaceful cow, for 
^is will be the best omen and the best begin- 
ning of the new life which I expect when I 
return to this world. When my soul is 
separated from my body wash it thrice 
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in rose water of Persia which you will find in 
abundance [162] in several big jars (frascos) 
that I took from that large Persian vessel 
which, driven by storm, entered the estuary 
of Betle,® When the washing is over you will 
smear the whole of my body with white sandal 
and you will put in my mouth chewed betel 
(as^is the custom of the Bracmenes), for which 
purpose you will ask all who live in our lands 
to come, and as is their custom and as they use 
to do to the dead, you will dress me in new 
sheets .and clothes, for if I go dressed like them 
the gods will not fail to recognize me and to 
treat me as one of themselves. From there 
I shall secure the return to the happiness of 
this agreeable (pleasant) world as a Bracmene, 
so that 4n this way I may best have my 
vengeance on the cruel Ray4 for sending me 
a prisoner with the greatest treachery to the 
Great Mdgol from whose cruelty and tyranny 
the gods saved me by their kindness. From 
them (gods) I expect to bring, when I return, 
authority to punish him as a perjurer and 
violator of the faith that he owed to his divini- 
ties. What Rayaputo (ever) did (what) he, a 
Prince among them, did to me ? They are all 
faithful and true, he was a traitor [163] and a 

- 

^ The author probably means the Ratnagiri cree£> 
into which flows the Bhatiya river. Betle may also be 
identified with the Bedti or Gangavali in the^ North 
Canara district. 
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perjurer. I did not fail in anything I pro- 
mised him, he failed in everything he 
promised without any respect to the gods, for 
he swore (by them), and then sold me for his^ ” 
interests to Oranzebe so that he might cut my 
head. But he will pay me with interest as 
soon as I arrive in the other world. Do not 
forget anything of this, for you will have, to 
join me in my vengeance. When I expire, 
order my body to be adorned well and put it 
in a rich bed in which they will carry me to 
the fire in which they should put me with 
the same bed, and while they carry me and 
while the Bracmenes pray, as is the custom, 
make a pit in the middle of the plateau of 
this mountain,^ whieh you will fill with well 
dried fuel intermixed with timbers and sweet 
smelling woods, above which you will order 
to pour a large quantity of butter and then 
you will put the bed, in which* I 'shall 
be with all decency and you will -order 
to set fire on all sides. When the fire burns 
furiously do not forget to bring all my wives 
(he had eight hundred, this* is against the 
religion of the Gentios which [164] permits 
only one)® so that they may throw themselves 

♦ Shivaji’s body was cremated at Raigad. His 
^mtri or tomb is an unpretentious little structure. It 
^was left uncared for and without repairs until recently. 

® The Tanjore temple inscription says tW Shivaji 
had eight wives, but mentions only the following six 
names: (2) Sai Bai, (a) Kashi Bai, (3) Sakwar Bai, (4) 
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into that flame. I do not, however, like that 
you should compel any, for I do not require 
them to come to be burnt by force, I command 
you to inform them of this, as I expect and 
wish this courtesy . (fineza) from those who 
love me most. In return for this, only those 

to whom I owe this good treatment will 

— « 

Piitla Bai, (5) Saguna Bai and (6) Soyera Bai, {Tanjavar 
Yethil Shilalekha, p. 48). Mr. Kincaid says, ‘'Shivaji 
was in all married seven times. His first wife, Saibai, 
was the daughter of Vithoji Mohite Newaskar. An 
affectionate and charming lady, she became by a curious 
freak of fortune, the mother of the headstrong and way- 
ward Sambhaji. Happily for her, she died too soon to 
see her baby grow into a vicious and headstrong man. 
She bore also to Shivaji a daughter named Ambikabai, 
who was given in marriage to Harji Raje Mahadik of 
Tarale, appointed by the king to be governor of Jinji. 
Shivaji’s second wife was Putali Bai. She bore him no 
children and, faithful unto dearth, committed sati upon 
her husband’s funeral pyre. Shivaji’s third wife was 
Soyara Bai, a girl of the Shirke family*. Beautiful, 
talented and politic, she was the mother of the brave and 
chivalrous Rajaram, the second founder of the Maratha 
empire^ Sbe had a daughter named Dipabai, who 
married a Maratha noble named Visajirao. Shivaji’s 
fourth .,wife was Sakwar Bai, whose only daughter 
Kamalajabai became the wife of Tanoji Palkar. Shivaji^s 
fifth wife Lakshmibai, had no issue. Shivaji’s sixth wife, 
Saguna Bai, bore him a single daughter Nanibai, whom 
he gave in marriage to Ganoji Raje Shirke Malekar. 
His seventh wife Gunvanta Bai was childless.** (Kincaid 
and Parasnis, A History of the Maratha People, Vol. I., 
PP. 277-278.) Mr. Kincaid*s statement is based on the 
Shedgavkar Bakhar. Mr. Sardesai mentions only three 
wives in the geneological table appended to the first 
volume of his Marathi Riyasat, viz., Sai Bai, Soyera Bai 
and Putla Bai. It is needless to point out that Hhidu 
law neither insists on monogamy nor disapproves ol^ 
polygamy, and Guarda*s assertion that Shivaji had no 
less than eight hundred wives of whom a doz^n per- 
formed sati is an unreliable and unfounded fiction. 
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serve me when I come back to this world. 
When the cremation is over and the fire is 
extinguished you will search in the ashes for 
some small bones, if any remains, but in case • 
none £ire found, you will take a quantity of 
ash sufficient to fill a big gold casket and 
putting it into a chest of silver that you will 
find near* it you will close them both strongly 
and immediately take them with care 4nd 
diligence to the river Ganges (which is more 
than four hundred leagues) away, and on 
your arrival at that holy and life giving river 
you will open the two chests and throwing 
first my ashes into the river you will leave the 
chests for those who enjoy the refreshment 
of those blessed waters. For the expenses of 
the journey you will liberally takejrom my 
treasury ab much jewels and *[165] money as 
you may please, so that you may go with all 
the pomp and comfort that you may desire. 
You know well, my beloved uncle, that the 
most trusted and beloved persons are sought 
for business of great importance, and, there- 
fore, I now entrust to you what is very 
important to me and in which I am most 
interested and from the affection you bear me 
I expect that you will fail me in nothing. I 
entrusted none of these to my son, for the care 
^iihiat is left him will most certainly not permit 
him to remember me more. But you brought 
me you counselled me and you followed 
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me and you did all these with an affection 
that is known to the whole world, and so I 
expect that as you did in my life-time so will 
you do in the last thing that I beg of you, 
.and rest assured that in this you will* do me 
the greatest service and render the gods the 
most pious and ’ devoted gratification (or 
service). Believe also that when I % return (to 
the world), improved in caste, as I expect, I 
shall thank you for this favour more than al] 
(other things) I owe you, for do not forget 
that if my ashes touch the sanctifying water 
of the holy Ganges within a very few days 
I shall be the conqueror of this world to [166] 
repay your great affection. Here is the non- 
sense that an intellect so great and clear as 
that of Sevagy begged and enjoined in his 
last hour. Whom will it not move to com- 
passion? Who will not lament (at seeing) 
such, blindness ? Ah, how much he owes to 
God who drank the milk of the true faith 
from^ the purest breast of the church. The 
catholics, however, do not understand the 
immensity of this great benefit, for it cannot 
be realised. We shall now turn to Sevagy. 
With copious tears Neotagy listened to his 
nephew. He promised to comply with all his 
directions and afterwards executed it ^with- 
out any omission. Sevagy was to die in a tew 
moments and he could not understand what 
Keotagy said. The eyes, the nose and face all 
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showed signs of his proximity to death. 
When Neotagy saw this he at once began to 
execute his orders and directed to get a cow 
promptly. When the invalid lost his speech 
he was- immediately put in a place where the. 
cow could enter. This change caused an 
accident which all imagined was the last. As 
soon as «the cow arrived near his head 
(cabeceira-head of the bed) they put [167]dts 
tail in his hands keeping it in that manner 
so long as he did not expire. He was in this 
state for a long time but gaining conscious- 
ness and finding himself in that condition, he 
rejoiced very much thanking Neotagy with 
his eyes for the diligence and care he showed 
for his soul which very shortly left for the 
eternal torments of h*ell where the unfortunate 
Sevagy leaffnt, but very late,, the ridiculous 
imposition in which he believed. To their 
extreme bad taste the hypocrite Bfacmenes 
began to make horrible shouts and roars 
which seemed to anticipate for him the hell 
where he would meet with similar noise. 
These shouts are sent forth to call Bama (idol, 
most venerated by him) so that he may 
accompany the soul of the deceased and for 
this purpose they are uttered. When Sevagy 
died, /he Bracmenes at once began the washing 
^he had directed, and put on him sandal and 
new clothes, all, according to the Bracmene 
way, with all the devices that distinguish 
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them from other castes, for theirs is reputed 
the best [ 168 ]. They soon opened the pit 
where they put the body in the bed in which 
he had died, for that was the most precious, 
they set fire which, fed with a quantity of 
butter, consumed in an instant all that it met. 
Of all the wives he had, only twelve desired 
to accompany him in such a famous journey. 
They came out in great pomp, eating betel 
and dancing round the fire, and after a few 
turns jumped into the flame beginning the 
eternal fire in that material. When the 
funeral was finished Neotagy did not like to 
take anything from the treasury but, poorly 
dressed, in token of greater devotion, took the 
two chests and started on his way begging 
alms with which the gentiles help people in 
that condition. In this manner idied Sevagy 
after so many tricks and wiles with which 
he ma^e himself a great lord, and though 
they availed him much in this world even 
to tfie extent of saving his head while in the 
power of the Great Mogol, he cannot find any 
device to save himself from the sad destiny 
more potent and powerful than the greatest 
monarch, for it excuses none. 
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P. 9. Chandagora is probably Chandragad in the 
village of Dhavale, fifteen miles south-east of Mahad, in 
the Kolaba district. 

P. 53» Note 4. According to Thevenot, Shivaji was 
thirty-five years old in 1664 (see 184). 

P. 155. Terpassur and Trivablur. Guar da most likely 
means Tiruvallur in the Chingleput district. In Robert 
Orme's map XWar in Indastan) we find a place called 
Tirpassur in the near neighbourhood of Tiruvallur. Tlie 
importance of Tiruvallur ‘4s due to its being the head- 
quarters of the Ahobilam math, or religious house, the head 
of which is the high-priest of the Vadagalai section of 
Vaishnav Hindus.** (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. 
XXIII, p. 399.) 
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HISTORY OF RAJA SIVAGY* 


In January 1664 Raja Sivagy put the 
Customers and their Governour to a strange 
plunge; and seeing, he is become famous by 
his actions, it will not be amiss, I think, to 
give a short History of him. This Sivagy is 
the son of a Captain of the King of Visiapour, 
and born at Ba^saim being of a restless and 
turbulent Spirit, he rebelled in his Father’s 
life-time, and putting himself at the Head of 
several Banditi, and a great many debauched 
Young-Men, he made his part good in the 
Mountains of* Viskupour against those that 
came to attack him, and could not be reduced. 
The 'King thinking that his Father kept in- 
telligence with him, caused him to be arrest- 
ed; and he dying. in Prison, Sivagy conceived 
so great a hatred against the King, that he 
used all endeavours to be revenged on him. 
In a very short time he plundered part of 
Visiapour, and with the Booty he took, made 

* {The Travels of Monsieur de Thevenot‘^Mo the 
Indies, Chap. XVI, pp. 27 — 30). 

^ Shahaji was arrested by Mustafa Khan near Jinji 
in 1648. He was released in 1649, in return of Kondana 
or Sinhagad, according to the Jedhe Chronology. He 
<lied of an accident while hunting in 1664. 
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himself so strong in Men, Arms and Horses, 
that he found himself able enough to seize 
some towns, and to form a little state in 
spight pf the King, who died at that time. 
The Queen, who was Regent having other 
Affairs in hand, did all she could to reduce 
Sivagy to duty; but her endeavours being 
unsuccessful, she accepted of the Peace he 
proposed to her, after which she lived in quiet. 

In the meanwhile, the Raja, who could 
not rest, plundered some places belonging to 
the Great Mogul; which obliged that 
Emperour to send Forces against him under 
the conduct of Chasta-can his Uncle, 
Governour of Aurangedbad. Chasta^Can 
having far more Forces than Sivagy had, 
vigorously pursued him, but the Raja having 
his retreat always in the Mountaips, and 
being extremely cunning, the Mogul could 
make nothing of him. 

However, that old Captain, at length 
thinking that the turbulent Spirit of Sivagy 
might make him take some false step, judged 
it best to temporize, and lay a long while upon 
the Lands of the Raja. This Patience of 
Cha^ta-Can being very troublesome to Sivagy, 
he had his recourse to a Stratagem. He 
ordered one of his Captains to write to that 
Mogul, and to perswade him that he would 
come qver to the service of the Great Mogul, 
and bring with him five hundred Men whom 
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he had under his Command. ChastOrCan 
having received the letters, durst not trust 
them at first; but receiving continually more 
and more, and the Captain giving him such 
reasons for his discontent as looked very 
probable, he sent him word that he might 
come and bring his Men with him. . No sooner 
was he come into the Camp of the Moguls, 
but he desired a Pass-port to go to the King 
that he might put himself into his service ; 
But Chasta-Can thought it enough to put him 
in hopes of it, and kept him with him. 

Sivagf had ordered him to do what he 
could to insinuate himself into the favour of 
Chasta-Can, and to spare no means that could 
bring that about, to sheV upon all occasions 
the greatest rancour and animosity imagin- 
able, and in a particular manner to be the 
first, in Action against him or his Subjects. 
He failed not to obey him : He put all to 
Fire knd Sword in the Raja’s Lands, and did 
much more mischief than all the rest besides ; 
which gained him full credit in the Mind of 
Chasta-Can, who at length made him Captain 
of his Guards. But he guarded Him very ill, 
for having one Day sent word to Swagy, that 
on a certain Night he should be upon guard 
at the General’s Tent; the Raja came there 
with his Men, and being introduced by his 
Captain, came to Chasta-Can who awaking 
flew to his Arms, and was wounded in the 
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Hand ; however he made a shift to escape, but 
a Son of his was killed, and Sivagy thinking 
that he had killed the General himself, gave 
the sinai to retreat : He marched off with his 
Captain and all his Horse \n good order. He 
carried off the General’s Treasure, and took 
his Daughter to whom he rendered all the 
Honour he could. He commanded his Men 
under rigorous pains, not to do her the least 
hurt, but on the contrary, to serve her with all 
respect; and being informed that her Father 
was alive, he sent him word. That if he would 
send the Summ which he demanded for her 
Eansom, he would send him back his 
Daughter safe and sound; which was punc- 
tually performed. 

He wrote afterwards to Chgsta-CUn pray- 
ing him to withdraw, and owned that the 
stratagem that had been practised was of his 
own contrivance; that he hatched a great 
many others for his mine; and that if he 
drew not off out of his Lands, he should 
certainly lose his Life. Chasta-Can slighted 
not the Advice ; He informed the King, that 
it was impossible to force Sivagy in the 
Mountains; that he could not undertake it, 
unless Jhe resolved to mine his Troops, and 
he received Orders from Court to draw off 
under pretext of a new Enterprize. Sivagy, 
in the mean time, was resolved to be revenged 
on the Mogul by any means whatsoever. 
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provided it might be to his advantage; and 
knowing very well that the Town of Surrat 
was full of Riches, he took measures how he 
might plunder it : But that nobody might 
‘suspect his Design* he divided the Forces he 
had into two Camps; and seeing his Terri- 
tories lie chiefly in the Mountains, upon the 
Road betwixt Bassaim and Chaoul, he pitched 
onb Camp toward Chaoul, where he planted 
one of his Pavillions, and Posted another at 
the same time -towards Bassaim; and having 
ordered his Commanders not to plunder, but 
on the contrary, to pay for all they had, he 
secretly disguised himself in the habit of a 
Faquir.^ Thus he went to discover the most 
commodious ways that might lead him 
speedily J;o Surrat : He entered the Town to 
examine the places of it, and by that means 
had as much time as he pleased to view it all 
over.* 

Boeing come back to his chief Camp, he 
ordered four thousand of his Men to follow 
him without noise, and the rest to remain 
encamped, an^ to make during his absence 
as much noise as if all were there, to the end 
none might suspect the enterprise he was 
about, but think he was still in one of his 

Fakir, “from Arabic fakir (‘poor’). Properly an 
indigent person, but specially, ‘one poor in the sight of 
Ood,* applied to a Mahomedan religious mendicant, and 
then, loosely and inaccurately, to Hindu devqtees and 
naked ascetics.” {Hobson Jobson, p. 347 ). 

12 
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Camps. Every thing was put in execution 
according to his orders. His march was secret 
enough, though he hastened it to surprise 
Surrat; and he came and Encamped near 
Brampbur-gate. To ami^se the Governour* 
who sent to him, he demanded guides under 
pretence of marching to another place; but 
the Goveitnor without sending him any 
Answer, retired into the Fort with what 'he 
had of the greatest value, and sent for assist- 
ance on all hands. Most of the inhabitants 
in consternation forsook their Houses and 
fled into the Country. Sivagy’s Men entered 
the Town and plundered it for the space of 
four days burning several Houses. None but 
the English and Dutch saved their quarters 
from the pillage, by the vigorous defence they 
made, and' by means of the* Cannon they 
planted, which Sivagy would not 'venture 
upon, having none of his own. 

Nor durst he venture to attack the Castle 
neither, ^though he knew very well that the 
richest things they had were conveighed 
thither, and especially a great, deal of ready 
Money. He was affraid that attack might 
cost him too much time, and that assistance 
coming in might make him leave the Plunder 
he hacF got in the Town, besides, the Castle 
being in a condition to make defence, he 
would not have come off so easily as he had 
done efsewhere. So that he marched off with 
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the Wealth he got: And it is believed at 
Surrat that this Raja carried away in Jewels, 
Gold and Silver, to the value of above thirty 
French Millions; for in the House of one 
Banian he found twenty two Pound weight 
of strung Pearls, .besides a great quantity of 
others that were not as yet pierced.* 

One may indeed wonder that so populous 
a town should so patiently suffer itself to be 
plundered by a handful of Men; but the 
Indians for the most part are cowards. No 
sooner did Sivagy appear with his small body 
of Men, but all fled, some to the Country to 
save themselves at Baroche^'^ and others to the 
Castle, whither the Governour retreated with 
the first. And none but the Christians of 
Europe made good their Post anjd preserved 
themselves. All the rest of the Town was 
Plundered except the Monastery of the 
Capucin^. When the Plunderers came to their 

Convent, they past it by, and had Orders from 

• 

^ The anonymous author of Relation ou Journal d*un 
voyage fait aux Indes Orientates, who visited Surat in 
1671 says that the Marathas took forty pounds of 
fine pearls and a quantity of gold chaines and precious 
stones from one house only in 1670. He asserts that he 
got this information from the merchant robbed and 
another merchant named Sauson, who was still reckoned 
one of the wealthiest persons at Surat, (pp. 50-Si)- 

A town of great antiquity on the Narmada in 
Gujarat. The original name was Bhrigukachchha or 
Bhrigukshetra of which modern Broach is probably a 
corruption. The town is mentioned in old inscriptions, 
and was known to the Greeks. 
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their General to do so, because the first day 
in the Evening, Father Ambrose, who was 
Superiour of it, being moved with compassion 
for the poor Christians living in Surrat, went 
to the kaja and spoke in their favour, praying* 
him at least not to suffer any violence to be 
done to their Persons. Sivagy had a respect 
for him, took him into his protection, and 
granted what he had desired in favour of the 
Christians,’ 

The Great Mogul was sensibly affected 
with the Pillage of that Town, and the bold- 
ness of Sivagy; but his Affairs not suffering 
him to pursue his revenge at that time, he 
dissembled his resentment and delayed it till 
another opportunity,. 

In the Year One thousand sis?* hundred 
sixty-six,^ *Auran-Zeh resolved to dispatch 
him, that he might accomplish his design, 
made as if he approved what he had 'done, 

• 

^ Bernfer also corroborates Thcvenot. He writes, “I 
forgot to mention that during the pillage of Sourate, 
SevorGij the Holy SevorGi! respected the habitation of 
the Reverend Father Ambrose, the Capuchin missionary, 
‘The Frankish Padrys are good men,* lie said, ‘and shall 
not be molested.* He spared also the house of a deceased 
Delale or Gentile broker, of the Dutch, because assured 
that he had been very charitable while alive.** (Bernier, 
Travels in the Mogul Empire, pp. 188-189). According 
to Taveihier this broker was a very charitable person 
and both Christians and non-Christians received alms 
from him. 

^ This date is quite accurate. If the Jedhe Chrono- 
logy is to be credited, Shivaji escaped from Agra in 
August, 1666. 
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and praised it as the action of a brave Man, 
rejecting the blame upon the Governour of 
Surrat, who had not the courage to oppose 
him. He expressed himself thus to the other 
* Rajas of Court amongst whom he knew 
Sivagy had grea.t many Friends; and told 
them that he esteemed that Raja for his 
Valour, and wished he might comb to Court; 
saying openly that he would take it as a 
pleasure if any would let him know so much. 
Nay he bid one of them write to him and gave 
his Royal word that he should receive no hurt; 
that he might come with all security, that he 
forgot what was past, and that his Troops 
should be so well treated, that he should have 
no complain. Several I^ajas wrote what the 
King had said, and made themselves in a 
manner sureties for the perforinance of his 
word ; So that he made no difl&cultv to come 
to Cburt, and to bring his Son with him, 
haying first ordered his Forces to be always 
upon their Guard, under the command of an 
able Officer whom he left to head them. 

At first .he met with all imaginable 
caresses, but some Months after, perceiving a 
dryness in the King, he openly complained of 
it, and boldly told him, that he believed he 
had a mind to put him to death, though he 
was come on his Royal word to wait upon 
him, without any constraint or necessity that 
obliged him to it; but that his Majesty might 
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know what Man he was, from Chasta-Can 
and the Governour of Surrat : That after all 
if he Perished, there were those who would 
revenge his death; and that hopeing they 
would do so, he was resolved to die with his 
own hands, and drawing his dagger, made an 
attempt to kill himself, but was hindered and 
had Guards set upon him. 

The King would have willingly put him 
to death, but he feared an insurrection of the 
Rajas. They already murmured at this usage 
notwithstanding the promise made to him ; 
And all of them were so much the more con- 
cerned for him, that most part came only to 
court upon the Kings word. That considera- 
tion obliged Auran-Zeh treat him well, and to 
make much of his Son. He told him that it 
was never in his thoughts to have l^im put 
to death, and flattered him with the hopes of 
a good Government which he promised liim, 
if he would go with him to Candahar** which 
then he (designed to Besiege . Sivagy pretend- 
ed to consent, provided he might Command 
his own Forces. The King having granted 
him that he desired a Pass-port for their 
coming, and having got it, resolved to make 
use of it for withdrawing from Court. He 

A province of Afghanistan. Kandahar formed a 
constant subject of contest between the Safavi Kings of 
Persia and the Timurid Emperors of Delhi. Aurangzib 
and Dara were employed to recover it during Shah Jahan’s 
xeign. 
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therefore gave Orders to those whom he 
entrusted with that Pass-port, and whom he 
sent before under pretence of calling his 
Forces, to provide him Horses in certain 
places which he pamed to them, ahd they 
failed not to do it. When he thought it time 
to go meet them, he got himself and his Son 
both to be carried privately in Paimiers to the 
River-side. So soon as they were over, they 
mounted Horses that were ready for them, 
and then he told the Waterman, that he might 
go and acquaint the King, that he had carried 
over Raja Sivagy. They Posted it day and 
night, finding always fresh Horses in the 
places he had appointed them to be brought 
to; and they passed every where by vertue of 
the Kings Pass-port: But the Son unable to 
bear the fatigue of so hard Ridiilg, died upon 
the Road.® The Raja left Money to have his 
body honourably burnt, and arrived after- 
warcl,s in good health in his own territories. 

Auran-Zeh Was extremely vext at that 
escape. Many believed that it was but a false 
report, and that he was put to death ; but the 

® Thevenot probably heard the rumour, deliberately 
spread by Shivaji, that his young son had ^succumbed to 
the hardships of the journey. According to the Jedhe 
Chronology Shivaji reached Rajgad with Sambhaji in 
November, 1666. But the Marathi Chronicles agree that 
Sambhaji was left at Muttra with the brothers Krishna- 
jipant, Kashipant and Visajipant, relatives ^of Peshwa 
Moro Trimbak Pingle. ' 
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truth soon was known. This Raja is short 
and tawny, with quick eyes that shew a great 
deal of wit. He eats but once a day 
commonly, and is in good health; and when 
he Plundered Surrat in the year One thousand 
Six hundred and Sixty four, he was but thirty 
five years of Age. 
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[49] In 1669^ Stirate was for the second 
time plundered by the army of Seva-gy, one 
of the greatest men the East has ever seen. 
In Jiis courage, the rapidity of his conquests 
and his great qualities he does not ill resemble 
that great king of Sweden, Gustavus 
Adolphus. The history of this Seva-gy, 
pertains in a way to that of Surate [50] and 
from what I have learnt during my voyages, 
nothing will be more appropriate for recital 
to our people who are born for war and more 
accustomed to fight than’ to trade. 

After becoming the king of great Mogol 
and having placed on his head a crown that 
did not belong to him, Aurengzeb thought 
only of establishing his authority and of get- 
ting ri& of all those he feared. began 
exactly as do almost all the kings of the East. 
He shut his father in a castle for the rest of 
his days and took the lives of his two brothers, 
who to avenge the injustice he had done them, 
and prgtending to release their fatb^, must 
have put him to no indifferent embarrassment. 

He then turned his thoughts [51] to war, 
not so much to extend the boundaries of his 


^ 1670 is the correct date. 
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empire as to keep his subjects occupied at the 
commencement of his tyranny and make them 
submit to it by impoverishing them. There 
was al^o a raison d'etat, sufficiently important 
though very unjust, and it appeared to him* 
to be still stronger for his, purpose in taking 
up arms. ^ 

The kingdoms of Golkonda, Visapour and 
Decan had entered into a league with a 
reciprocal promise of joining forces against 
their enemies as was done in Europe in 
ancient times, by the three great cities of 
Peloponnesus, Argos, Messene and Sparta. 
They maintained one another with all their 
power and this triple alliance had rendered 
them almost invincible. [52] Aurengzeb, 
who had farmed a design of conquering these 
kingdoms, the grandeur of which was offend- 
ing his pride and causing him some anxiety, 
made a grand levy of men and money 
throughout his state and^ sent a powerful 
army to the Decan under the command of his 
uncle Cakestkam. The Decan, more exposed 
than the other (two) kingdoms, was seldom 
without armies and was continually attacked 
by the IVtogol and defended by its neighbours. 
This between these crowns a source of 
eternal war as we to-day find the Netherlands 
to be between the kings of France and Spain. 

Cakestkam took the field and at the 
rumour of his approach the king of Visapour 
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and Golkonda [53] took up arms. But the 
king of Visapour, whether from weakness or 
cowardice, seemed inclined to make up with 
the Mogol and forthwith become a tributary. 
*He made this strange resolution without re- 
membering that this would break up the 
league and ruin him through disunion. 
Seva-gy, the Prime Minister of the Prince, a 
personage dominating his master, was as 
usual present in the council when the king 
placed his plan before it and if he (Shivaji) 
had not spoken, as was his duty to do, the 
proposal would have been unanimously 
accepted. He fully perceived that flattery 
and a desire to please the king would quite 
suffice to approve so perjiicious a resolution, 
at the same time he could easily see that the 
jealousy he inspired would turn [54] the 
opinion of the assembly in favour of the king 
and nOT of him, and that if the king was not 
obliged, nobody cared if all were lost. He 
urged all the reasons that the interest of the 
state, the glory of the Prince, the fidelity due 
to the allies, could suggest to him in support 
of his opinion, the emulation of his rivals 
rendered him more eloquent than he usually 
was. He spoke with great ability \bout the 
forces of the kingdom, the advantage of its 
situation, and the resources necessary for 
war. (He held) that the Mogol was not (so) 
strong (as) to be feared, and that whatever the 
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sentiments followed by others, contrary to his 
desire, his own was to defend themselves. He 
did not know how to pay his court at the cost 
of the [55] glory of his master. “As to the 
rest,” said he, “I propose nothing that I am* 
not prepared to execute at the risk of my life, 
and I make bold (to assert) that with very few 
troops I shall arrest the progress of Cakestkam 
or chase him out of the kingdom.” 

All proved useless ; number prevailed over 
good sense and weakness over valour. It 
was resolved not to postpone the despatch of 
an envoy to the Mogol but in the meanwhile 
the preparations were to proceed under the 
guidance of ordinary commanders and under 
the orders of the Jking. The generals had 
realised that in a decisive engagement 
Seva-gy would be charged with the sole care 
of military affairs and, while he would earn 
honour, they would remain in oblivtUn and 
[56] obscurity. This was what made them 
controvert his opinion with all ardour. They 
introduced into their discussion touches which 
applied to him personally and which to the 
king had this meaning that Seva-gy aspired 
to greater things under the pretext of repelling 
the Mogdf In short, they preferred to expose 
their country to the disgrace of slavery to 
having it liberated ever by the hands of 
another. 

Seva-gy left the council shocked at their 
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disregard of reason but he was still more 
offended at the defiance meted out to him 
personally. Henceforth he thought only of 
vengeance and of establishing himself over 
those who believed, themselves to be over 
him. He had nothing else in view but resent- 
ment [57] and did not even reflect upon the 
crime he was going ta* commit. He employed 
his* skill and discrimination to discover 
among the people, whom fortune had attached 
to his person, men who would enlist in his 
cause, men who loved prospects or friendship 
more than duty, if alliance be called friend- 
ship, alliance which is not formed from virtue. 

Seva-gy having made his choice and 
having enlisted a sufficiently large number of 
nobles in his intrigue, held aloof from the 
court on the plea of ill health an^ retired to 
his own lands there to devise some means of 
breaking" forth with all success. 

The departure of the minister di^leased 
neithey the king nor his favourites; they had 
been equally smarting under the supe- 
riority of his [£^] genius. They felt relieved 
and paid no attention to the sequel. Seva-gy 
having assembled his partisans, sei^d a very 
strong citadel on the frontier of the Kipgdom 
near Decan and gave orders to march the 
troops that side. All the provinces were in 
commotion, and as grand levies were ,made 
the roads became full of soldiers rushing to 
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join their regiments. This helped effectively 
to conceal his designs of revolt, and the troopa 
of Seva-gy could not be distinguished from 
those of the king. 

This lord, who was immensely wealthy,* 
possessed among other qualities a liberality 
[59] verging on extravagance. He caused 
large sums of money to fffe distributed through 
his officers among the soldiers to secure better 
unity among them and to attach them all to 
his person. They swore, every one of them, 
to follow him wherever he would lead them. 
Loaded with weath and full of hope about 
the future, these men had no difficulty in 
taking this oath. They promised more than 
what had been ashed and added that they 
would ser^e him against their own king, a 
vain pledge that could bind only t^iose who 
liad no idea of law or government. He knew 
how to profit by the effect of presents and the 
good disposition of his army, and he decided 
to utilise it for an enterprise that would have 
seemed foolhardy [60] if it had not been 
justified by success. This was to attack in 
his own camp the commander of the Mogol 
troops who was entrenched very near 
Aurengabad,* the capital of Decan, where he 
was waging war. Seva-gy found a special 
pretext in the alliance formed between his 
' ■ — 

^ Aurangabad in the Nizam’s dominion. 
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master and the king of Decan. The desire of 
diverting the storm to help an allied prince 
revealed the courage and justice (underlying) 
of his enterprise. Indeed he needed only the 
order of the king of yisapour but on the other 
hand he himself felt pleased in carrying out 
an advice he had given and he drew upon 
the territories of Visapour all the forces of the 
Mogol who would not fail to wreak their 
vengeance. This prince (the Mogol) had no 
reason [61] to suspect that Seva-gy was not 
fighting under the orders of the king, his 
master, and he could not as yet be informed of 
the truth as he afterwards was. Before setting 
out, Seva-gy left in his fortress a garrison of 
old veteran soldiers and oJEficers under a com- 
mander whose courage and fidelity he knew, 
thus securing ^a key to the kingdom of 
Visapour ’and a place of security where he 
could retire when necessary. He then drew 
towards, Aurengabad with only six thousand 
lightly armed men ^ind the best troops he had. 

The Mogol general was very far from his 
army, in an il]-fortified camp and near a 
seraglio where he spent his time in love and 
[62] pleasure. The city blockaded apd within 
sight of the huge army, he considered himself 
immune from insult. In the roads of the 
camp are seen only the eunuchs and slaves, 
the ministers of the general’s pleasure^ His 
treasures were not better guarded than his 
' 13 
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person. He had huge sums of gold and silver 
(coins) with which he provided the two things 
that demanded it most, war and debauchery. 
Seva-gy assembled his principal officers and , 
when ’they had discovergd the importance of* 
his enterprise he apprised them of its feasi- 
bility and pointed out that it was easy for 
men like 'them to carryjjff Cakestkam with all 
his riches. He exaggerated the obligation 
which the king of Visapour, their common 
master, would owe them and the recompense 
f63] they must expect therefrom. For in the 
East, as among us, able men always know 
how to palliate the hardihood of their 
rebellions by misrepresenting the interest of 
the prince. 

Near the camp of Cakestkam there was 
a small (but) very dense forest very suitable 
for feints of war. It was there that Seva-gy 
concealed his soldiers during daytime wait- 
ing for cool obscurity of night. Cafciestkam 
was not upon his guard, ajid although he had 
his sentinels placed, the example of the com- 
mander had spoilt the soldier and discipline 
was but little observed. It is true that couriers- 
had reported that troops had been seen on 
the outsorts of the forest, but no suspicion 
was entertained thereof, in the belief that it 
might be the residence of some great lord of 
Indostan, who was repairing to the court of 
the lifogol. 
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Night came. Seva-gy, without noise and 
under cover of darkness, conducted his troops 
to the middle of the enemy’s camp. The night 
was extremely dark and there was no ,moon. 
One can imagine the disorder that prevailed 
when all of a sujlden these men, hitherto 
unperceived by any, flung themselves sword 
in hand upon whomsoifver they met. Forth- 
with the air resounded with the cries of the 
unhappy ones who felt to have been assailed 
unawares, and with the increase of the noise 
the alarm of the camp spread to the town. 
The Governor of the town thought that the 
advanced guards had been attacked and the 
enemy was preparing for [65] a general 
assault. It was not known whether the 
besiegers of the besieged were mosj) troubled. 
Both the . parti'es considered themselves be- 
trayed, and as the horrors of the night still 
more increased their suspicions there was 
nothing* that was not imagined at that 
moment. The son • of the general* a young 
man of good countenance and great prospects, 
who had, unfortunately come from the army 
the day before, to receive his father’s orders, 
immediately mounted a horse and ^as ready 
to offer resistance. He behaved valiantly and 
with a band of men whom he found about 
him, gave a performance of mettle and fire, 

^ The name of this youngman was Abul Path Khan. 
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as could be expected of a brave young boy, 
little accustomed, however, to the chances of 
war. His ardour carried him too far and his 
virtue, cost him [66] his life. He fell pierced 
with wounds, a pitiable sight that must have 
moved even those who ha4 caused it. Others 
who had^held back, abashed by the sense of 
having abandoned suclra commander, tarried 
no longer when they saw him dead. 'His 
father, who was in his seraglio, learnt at that 
moment of the misfortune of his son and of 
his own, and there was weeping and wailing 
all around. The women tore their hair and 
beat their faces surrounding a father rendered 
motionless by the magnitude of his affliction. 
At last the bravest *(men in the army) hurried 
up and ranged themselves near "his person, 
resolved to perish to the laSt, in, order to 
prevent him from being captured, and they 
achieved their object by an obstinate defence. 

The cause and the origin of the tumult 
were yet unknown. They did not know 
whether the enemies had come to surprise 
them or the army had risen against the 
general. To ascertain what it was, fire was 
lighted throughout the camp but their dis- 
may redoubled when by the dim light of 
burning logs they recognised Seva-gy and the 
subjects of the king of Visapour. It was not 
suspected that all the soldiers of the king (of 
Bijapur) were not near and that they had not. 
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come to lay siege to the town after defeating 
the army. General Cakestkam was wounded 
during the tumult with two sword cuts and 
as it was necessary for him either to vanquish 
•or to die, he performed deeds of extraordinary 
bravery. Day approached and they would 
have seen it clearly [68] if the light preceding 
it had not been obsaured by the consumed 
logs. The rumour spread that the army of 
Visapour was on its march and its first ranks 
would soon be perceived. Seva-gy gave order 
for retreat, to avoid being overwhelmed, as he 
would surely have been if his enemies could 
discover the small number of his men. The 
battle order was so well preserved among his 
troops that, maddened as they were with 
killing and pillaging, they left off as soon as 
the command'' was issued and retreated in 
good order, loaded with spoils of which how- 
ever greater part they had to forego in 
obedience to orders. The density of the forest 
favoured their retreat, and the fright, they had 
left behind them, gave [69] them time to 
regain their posts before the break of day. 
They were in safety but those in the camp no 
longer considered themselves securae. 

Seva-gy was not content with this 
success, which could only satisfy a less 
ambitious person. But it gave him little 
pleasure to have pillaged the camp and to 
have committed such a great carnage there 
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with SO few troops without any loss except 
that of some soldiers. He had wanted to 
capture the Mogol general and he believed he 
had accomplished nothing, for he had not been 
able to do what he wanted. 

The second enterprise of Seva-gy was 
against Surate, which he caused to be pillaged 
by his army, with the object of enriching him- 
self and to accustom his men to glory, [70] 
and if that had not sufficient force, to follow 
him at least in the expectation of spoils. He 
had not got much of the treasures of this 
opulent city to carry on the long wars in 
which his revolt and valour engaged him, yet 
he was not ignorant of the maxim of the sedi- 
tious that once you rise against your lawful 
prince you are a rebel for ever. 

Surate was without any defence that 
could arrest (the attack of) an army. And the 
courage of its inhabitants certainly" did not 
serve ^s ramparts. The merchants, who 
abounded in the place, had little experience 
of war and, intent on the preservation of their 
private merchandise only, could but feebly 
contribute to the smooth conduct of public 
affairs [71] that sometimes demanded the 
sacrifice of private interest. Besides many 
Indians in Surate had, owing to their 
ideas of morality which approached that of 
Pythagorus, so great a horror for bloodshed 
that they would not kill the meanest animal, 
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far less massacre men, a very good sentiment 
if everybody shared it. It was in the follow- 
ing manner that Seva-gy conducted his 
enterprise. 

He travelled only during night in order 
to conceal his movement and avoid heat. 
During daytime he retired to places hidden 
by the woods that sheltered him from the heat 
of the sun. There his soldiers reposed at ease 
and the horses refreshed themselves in the 
rivers, the banks whereof supplied them with 
abundant [72] forage and it entailed the 
soldiers no trouble or risk. 

He was master of the country and soon 
appeared at the gates of Surate, and the only 
thought of the citizens now was how to guard 
against plunder. But the misfortune of the 
city was imminent. Being half a day’s march 
from the town, Seva-gy had already made 
preparations, not for an attack on the bastions 
but for a signal of plunder. In assigning 
quarters he had made an exception (in favour) 
of the residences of the English, the Dutch and 
the Capuchin. Fathers. The latter were 
exempted on account of the general regard for 
them as good religieux, and in osder that he 
might not have the appearance of scorning 
popular respect for their persons. The rest 
(were excepted) because he knew that they 
were provided with fine cannons [73] and that 
there might be veteran soldiers in those 
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houses. Besides, (he thought) it would be 
very easy (hereafter) to be allied with the 
Europeans trading in India of which, he fore- 
.'Saw there might be need one day.'* The 
French' had as yet no establishment at Surate. 

Everything being thus arranged Seva-gy 
advanced as far as the gardens on the 
environs of the city. T4ie Governor had been 
informed hereof ; but he had so little suspicion 
of any one coming to attack him that Seva-gy 
managed to enter the place without any 
difficulty, for his soldiers did not outwardly 
look what they really were, as they were lead- 
ing with them some beasts of burden with 
their arms hidden. Each of them knew where 
he should repair but they followed no order 
in their march [74]. People mistook them, 
as Cakestkam had dope, for the retinue of 


^ This is fairly corroborated by the Dutch account of 
the first sack of Surat. Shivaji had indeed sent, a Greek 
named Nicholas Colosta to demand money of the Director 
of the Dutch company without sjJecifying any sum but 
the latter answered ‘'that there was very little money at 
the factory but that if a present of some spice would 
please Sivagy he was willing to giver him same. The 
Director further charged the Greek to remind Sivagy that 
at Vingurla he had never troubled the company but 
rather shown nim friendly by giving them free escorts 
and therefore he quite hoped Sivagy would protect the 
company’s servants in Surat against the evil minded.” 
It seems that no serious effort was made to molest the 
Dutch though they suspected that the houses in their 
neighbourhood had been set to fire with evil intention. 
Dutch Records, India Office Transcripts, (English Trans- 
lation. Vol. 27 . DCCXIX). 
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some powerful Indian whose equipages were 
constantly seen moving in Surate, presenting 
among other things, the appearance of a 
whole army. 

The soldiers hqd time to take their posts 
in (different) places of the city and on the 
big roads without being questioned by any 
inhabitant or stranger as to what they were 
doing and by whose authority. Seva-gy coolly 
gave his orders even as he liked, as if it were 
in a town that had already recognised his 
authority, and none came forward to oppose 
him. Meanwhile the tumult quickly spread 
on all sides. The signal was given and the 
soldiers commenced the pillage. All on a 
sudden they [75] fell upon whomsoever they 
found at hand irrespective of age or sex. 
They killed some of them while the rest fled 
away, carrying what they could and leaving 
to the avarice of the troops what they could 
not. Then they entered the houses, plundered 
them and placed their spoils on their horses 
and in the carts (chariots) they had brought 
for that purpose. There was no form of 
cruelty that they did not practise upon women 
and old people who had been detained in their 
lodgings through weakness or age. They 
wanted thereby to make them disclose where 
the rest of their treasures was concealed. The 
two governors could not but be peqsive in 
their dispair, their only care being how to 
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hide themselves [76] and the more valuable 
things they possessed. They were swayed by 
their interest and avarice which made them 
pverride the dictates of duty. At last the 
governor of the castle opened artillery fire* 
upon the town. He shot at random and if it 
was to a certain extent fraught with danger 
in regard tb Seva-gy’s soldiers, it rendered the 
destruction of the people of Surate mbst 
certain. The cannon demolished their houses 
and set them ablaze at the same time that the 
enemy despoiled them of their furniture and 
emptied their stores. 

Seva-gy was on horseback, with a small 
number of officers watching the carts and 
laden horses to marqh to the place of rendez- 
vous. The sack lasted for three ‘days and 
three nights*.® Seva-gy then left Surate [77] 
as easily as he had entered it, having found 
in one single city all the wealth of 'the East 
and securing such war funds as would not fail 
him for a long time. There remained only 
the preparations. His followers were 


® According to the Dutch Records Shivaji entered 
Surat on Wednesday the i6th January, 1664 and the 
Dutch Factors learnt on the 20th that Shivaji had left 
with his plunder. Sir (then Professor) Jadu Nath Sarkar 
says that Shivaji arrived at Surat on the 6th January, 
1664. {Shivaji and his Times, First edition, p. ito). 
This discrepancy is easily explained. The new style was 
adopted earlier on the continent and the English, on whose 
records Prof. Sarkar chiefly relied, still continued the old 
style of reckoning. 
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obedient and Seva-gy soon made the East see 
in a rebel subject a conqueror worthy among 
other things of being compared to the greatest 
men. Hitherto he had himself commanded 
*his army without ^he assistance of any one, 
but as he wanted to augment (his forces) 
greately, he appointed, besides himself, four 
Lieutenant Generals ^*nd gave them large 
subis of money both for furnishing themselves 
with what they needed to maintain their rank 
and for distribution among their companies. 
He sent men to all sides [78] with money to 
enlist soldiers. Others he sent to watch the 
attitude of the Mogol and the king of 
Visapour. When he had mobilised a big army 
he did not hasten to attempt the things he 
had planned. He had among his troops many 
youngmen, novices still in the* profession, 
whom lie had collected from all sides. To 
accustoiil them (to their profession) he 
encamped for nearly three months, in bare 
fields, teaching them how to handle horses 
and fight and training them carefully in all 
the exercises of the military art. 

On the other hand the Mogol was offended 
by the affront that he supposed to have 
received from the king of Visapour. He could 
not make out whether Seva-gy had attacked 
him [79] of his own accord or by the order of 
his master. However, he entered the king- 
dom. He captured some places and gained 
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some advantage in a few engagements. The 
troops of the king were very inferior in 
number and valour. The king of Gulkonda 
<came to the rescue of his ally with a powerful 
army and repelled the IV^pgol, who, however,' 
did not lose his hope of revenge, though he 
found himself constrained to postpone his 
vengeance" 

Seva-gy spent this time in occupying 
several places of Visapour and at last made 
the Mogol realise that he had acted on his own 
initiative in his attempt upon the person of 
Cakestkam. He entered the maritime towns, 
almost all of which he found unprovided, the 
[80] king having withdrawn his troops to 
wage war against the Mogol ; the gates which 
could not have held long, were thrown open 
to him (Seva-gy) at the first report of his name, 
which was so great that resistance seemed 
useless, for resistance would do nothing but 
add to Ijis glory. He selected the maritime 
places as they were easier to defend and more 
difiScult to attack. Apart from the conveni- 
ence of the ports and the .freedom (they 
offered) of putting out to the sea, his further 
reflection w4s that by occupying the coast and 
treating well the Europeans who came to 
India he might make them love him and 
serve him. 

In fact along the stretch of the sea where 
he was the master, there never passd a ship 
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of Europe to which the Governors did not send 
[81] refreshments with all the good ofl&ces 
that could hardly be expected by an allied 
prince. I passed that way in 1668 with two 
'ships of the company and we were treated in 
a manner which was beyond our expectation. 

It was an act of his policy, but it was also due 
to the preference he ' felt for the people of 
Europe and above all for our nation, whom 
he held in esteem for the renown they every- 
where enjoy as the most warlike nation in the 
world. 

He captured several other towns, fortified 
by nature and by the hand of man and he 
made his way into places that were believed* 
to be inaccessible. The forces of the king of 
Visapour being divided [82] were* less capable 
of opposing such a conqueror, who had all the 
qualities of a great general and above all a 
clearness of resolution and an unusual activity 
that almost always' prove decisive in affairs 
of war. Hardly had he won a battle or taken 
to town in qne end of the kingdom than 
he was at the other extremity causing havoc 
everywhere and surprising important places. * 
To this quickness of movement he added, like 
Julius Ceasar, a clemency and bounty that 
won him the hearts of those his arms had 
worsted. He made inroads into the territories 
of the Portuguese who had given him offence ; 
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he wrested from them the island of Bardes® 
and after desolating the country [83] caused 
them great anxiety for Goa. He then retraced 
his steps, re-entered the country of the Mogol, 
subjugated a big province and levied large 
contributions and demonstrated to him (the 
Mogol) that he was able alone, without the help 
of Golkonda or Decan^ to hold his own and 
further that he was about to cause an affrcJnt 
to the heart of his states. If Seva-gy 
possessed military qualities to such a high 
degree he was no less a capable man knowing 
more than one way of reaching his goal. 

He practised upon tradesmen and toiling 
. merchants in such a way that during the 
different voyages they were obliged to make, 
they took care of speaking well of bim, prais- 
ing his method of governing and'making [84] 
men’s minds yield to it. He contrived it in 
such a way, all the more sure as it was imper- 
ceptible, ^that they spoke like disinterested 
persons. Then, on their advice he closely 
followed his reputation and did not allow the 
, enthusiasm to cool down — an enthusiasm 
which so much propagandism had roused for 
him in the hbarts of the people. By all these 


® Lakham Savant and other fugitives used to cause 
trouble to Shivaji’s subjects from their safe retreat in the 
Portuguese territories and Shivaji sent a retaliatory expedi- 
tion to Bardes in November 1667. (See Pissurlencar, 
Portugueses e Mdratas, p. 17.) 
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means Seva-gy reached such a degree of power 
that the Grand Mogol, apprehensive of (the 
loss of) his state, prepared himself as best as 
he could to wage a war against him, 
•Aurengzeb recalled his uncle Cakestkam and 
loaded him with all the honours worthy of his 
rank and age, to console him for all that had 
happened to him and, for the de&th of the 
young prince, his son. He gave him, [85] 
along with the government of Bengale and the 
office of General of the army, the title of 
Viceroy over all the lands held by Emir Jumla, 
that famous Persian*\v^ho had quitted the court 
of Golkonda, where he was held in high 
esteem, to be in the service of the Mogol who , 
owed much to his pru^eqce and his counsels. 
It meant ' an honourable retirement for 
Cakestkam and an occasion of pdtting in his 
place sdme one who had more vigour and 
greater fkmness and was better fitted to resist 
the prqgress of Seva-gy, whose valour, like a 
rushing torrent. Carried every place he fell 
upon. He selected Jesseingue a powerful lord 
of his court, who had rendered him excellent 
services [86] in the affairs he was engaged in 
at beginning of his reign. * 

Jesseingue set out with instructions to 
retake the places Seva-gy had conquered from 
the Mogol. He had secret instructions among 
others to spare no pains to win over ^eva-gy 
and to induce him to accept the command of 
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the Mogol armies. Seva-gy marched straight 
to the front of Jesseingue to offer him battle. 
Jesseingue refused to fight. He knew how to 
conduct himself so as not to be forced easily. 
Jesseingue invested a strong town^ and when* 
his work was suflBciently advanced he laid 
siege with great military skill. 

The defence of -the besieged was so 
vigorous that the Mogol General despaired* of 
reducing [87[ the place and preferred entering 
into negotiations with Seva-gy to persisting 
any longer. He offered him on behalf of his 
master great honours and position if he would 
enter into his service. Seva-gy lent his ears 
• to these proposals and entered into an agree- 
ment that placed him at .the head of the Mogol 
forces and opened so grand a career to his 
valour. 

His valour shone in the war he waged 
against the king of Visapour and if he had not 
stained his great deeds .by the disgrace 
attached to his ruining the motherland, he 
would have deserved unbounded praise. The 
Mogol wanted to employ Seva-gy in the war 
he was preparing to wage against the king of 
Persia.'* He [88] therefore invited him to some 


^ Carr6 undoubtedly refers to the sieze of Purandar 
by Dilel Khan. 

Aurangzib was guilty of some discourtesy to the 
ambassador of Shah Abbas II of Persia, and the Shah 
got an opportunity of retaliating when Aurangzib sent an 
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to his court, and to render his sojourn there 
more agreeable, he made him a Baja, the 
highest dignity to which the king could raise 
those he wished to honour. He also gave his ^ 
■ son an office of distinction and placed him 
much above the young lords of his age, 

Seva-gy appeaired at the court of the 
Mogol with all the pomp jind eclat befitting his 
rank and reputation, but he went there so well 
» accustomed to honours and with such an air 
of nobility that he was regarded as a man 
much above his fortune. There was no kind 
of good treatment that' h^ did not receive from 
the Prince. He was not (however) equally 
well regarded by everybody. Cakestkam was 
absent [89] from the c<^rt^ but there were his 
wife and a-' large number of followers who 
came either of^heir own accord or on purpose. 
These were the enemies Seva-gy had made the 
day he attempted to capture Cakestkam ; the 
jealousy^ common to great people, was aroused 
for him more than others and it irritated those 
very persons so furiously that they made a 
very serious intrigue to ruin him. The wi|e 
of Cakestkam, an arrogant princess by birth, 
considered herself bound by honour to pursue 
the murderer of her son, who had done her 
husband an egregious offence and had only 


enAassy to Persia. The Shah taunted the ambassador 
and practically challenged his master and a yar was 

apprehended. 

14 
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missed killing him ; a man moreover, who had 
sacked the wealthiest and the most flourish- 
ing city of the Mogol. She was so near the 
king and had raised against Seva-gy so power-, 
ful a' party [90] that they resolved to arrest' 
him. The king desired* to give this satisfac- 
tion to the afflicted friends of his uncle but he 
offered, according t(i.^his word and in view of 
the need that he had of Seva-gy, to open to 
him the means of escaping shortly after his. 
imprisonment.® 

These manoeuvres of the king hardly 
succeeded ; he pleasecT' .none by wishing to 
satisfy everybody. Seva-gy only felt the in- 
jury done to him and the party of Cakestkam 
deemed the flight \of the prisoner very 
improper, the facility of which *betrayed the 
king. 

Seva-gy returned to his army, saw well 


® Befnier also suggests that* there was a wide spread 
belief “that Seva-Gi did not escape without the conni- 
vance of Aurengzehe himself.” He also says '^Chah- 
hestkan's wife, a relation of Aurengzebe's, happened to 
be then at Court, and never ceased rto urge the arrest of 
a man who had killed her son, wounded her husband, and 
sacked Souraf e/* (Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire, 
pp. 190-191). For an accurate account of Shivaji’s flight 
from Agra see Manucci, Storia do Mogor, Vol. II» 
pp. 138-139. 

Sabhasad refers to the insistent hostility of Shaista- 
khan’s relatives during Shivaji’s visit to the imperial court, 
and Fryer also says that “the Outcries of the Women in 
whose ]^ndred’s Blood his hands were imbrued, made him 
shift for himself in an Hamper on a Porter’s Back.” 
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that he could depend upon none for rest and 
conceived the idea of founding a lawful king- 
dom by force of brigandage. He heartily 
caressed [91] his officers whom he called his» 
brothers and friend^, living with them in 
. familiarity and hoping for every distinction 
by their care without giving himself any. He 
conducted himself with great ability, affecting 
nothing, making others to propose things to 
“Which he appeared to be indifferent, but which 
he very fundamentally desired. 

When he consid'^red- himself in a condi- 
tion to expect everything from the good will 
of his men, he gave a splendid feast to his 
generals and when he l^ad a good cheer, after 
having beer* in toasts 6t wine nominated king 
by some of hig assistants, the army responded 
with acclamation and cries of joy. He was 
proclaimed king of all the lands he had con- 
quered. The principal officers and the chiefs 
of the troops took the oath [92] of fealty. He 
founded for himself a kingdom at the expense 
of the kings of Visapour, Decan and the Mogol. 

■ Tired of victory he wanted to secure his con- 
quests by limiting them. The Mogol army 
was prepared to fight him ; he was short of 
money ; partly in different wars he had 
waged and partly in the court, he had 
exhausted his treasures. This is what made 
him resolve to plunder Surate for a second 
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time. He took himself there in a manner 
different from before. 

He, therefore, opened a transaction with 
the governor® over a piece of intelligence and; 
when an understanding was reached with 
him, he haughtily demanded of the city of 
Surate a ^um of ten millions (threatening that) 
otherwise he would“come himself to plunder 
it. What I have to say about this transac- 
tion [93] I have learnt from an officer who had* 
no doubt about it, for he was in the service 
of the governor wbe.’:' this treason was plotted. 
Under this appearance of finreservedness and 
this very air of brutality, Seva-gy concealed 
his deceit and believed to have placed the 
governor in safety* frbm the side^of the court. 
But the traitor was punished for it and lost his 
life as we shall see anon. 1 sliall not go into 
the details of this second enterprise -, suffice 
it to say, that having sent word to the inhabi- 
tants about the day and hour he would enter 
into Surate, Seva-gy exactly kept his word. 


® Francis Martin was at Surat 'in March 1670. He 
says that a second attack from Shivaji was apprehended 
at the time of his visit. The Governor consulted Monsieur 
Caron about the defence of the city which was open on 
one side, but did nothing to remove this defect ; and this 
led Martin to suspect that the Governor had a secret 
understan^g with Shivaji — “le gouverneur nen fit rien 
neanmoins Ton croiot aussy quil avoit intelligences avec 
Sivagy.” Francois Martin, Memoir sur V establissements 
des colonies Franfoise des VInde Oriental, fol. 92, ob. 
(A. N. T.* 1169). 
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He might have some twelve thousand men 
with him and it was astonishing how a town, 
sufficiently well fortified and inhabited by 
more than [94] four hundred thousand^ men, • 
did not make the least resistance ; either 
terror had damped their spirit or so many 
people, differing so jnuch in nationality and 
interests and so little ujed to arms, embar- 
rassed one another sooner than rendering aid 
Jo one another and to the city. Seva-gy 
wanted to plunder at ease and he came to 
Surate to take booty and not to fight. He was 
at peace with the 'governor. He sent an 
officer of his army*® to the residences of the 
three nations of Europe he dreaded most, t^ 
French, the English ar^d the Dutch and gave 
them a timely notice to display their standards 
on the top of Iheir terraces that they may be 
saved thereby from the fury of the soldiers. 

[95] We had been established at Surate 
only for* a year. M. Carron,“ who was at the 


***■ The Dutch , Resident at Surat also wrote— iiA 
messenger had come from the invader to assure us that 
no harm would befall us if we remained quiet." 
India Office Transcipt, English Translation, Vol. 29, 
No. DCCIvXIII. 

Caron, a Dutch Protestant, was originally an 
employee of the Dutch East India Company. He 
possessed great experience of Indian trade. He left the 
service of his own country and was employed by Colbert 
as one of the principal officers of the newly organised 
French East India Company. Caron reached ^urat in 
1668, in 1670 he was appointed Director General with 
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head of our merchants, showed that even in a 
very advanced age, for he was seventy years 
old, he preserved courage and resolution. He 
'thanked Seva-gy and caused thousand oblige 
ing things to be told him through the officer 
who had come to warn him io be on his guard ; 
but he led^him to the environs where the mer- 
chants of France hacTgathered and made him 
take note of the number of artillery that was 
quite ready to play and told him clearly that" 
the quarters of the French were considered 
safe by means o^eiLthan that of Seva-gy’s 
clemency.*^ 

Seva-gy was at the gates of the town and 
tl?j 9 governor had climbed to the castle carry- 
ing there [96] some'*co^sels befitijng a traitor 
and calculated to bring about the success of 

9 

almost unlimited authority. Prof. Paul Kae^pelin attri- 
butes many of the blunders of De la Haye to Caron’s 
deliberate misguidance. He died in May, 1673 of a ship 
wreck off I<isbon while returning from India. Prof. 
Kaeppelin^ys of him : “His intelligence, experience and 
aptitude for discerning possible and profitable enterprises 
were incontestable, but he wanted to be the sole master, 
from the day he had to accept French colleagues he was 
lost to France.’’ (La Cotnpagnie deg Indes Orientales, 
P- 97.) 

" This is , contradicted by the Dutch Resident who 
writes : “The French did not attempt to make any 
opposition although at that time they numbered 150 
whites, had about a dozen cannons of fair calibre, 
fire balls and a large number of grenades, and they 
quietly suffered that two of their black servants were 
shot before their eyes, nothwithstanding by valuable 
present (hey had obtained from Shivaji’s representative 
the declaration that they should be free from molestation.’’ 
India Office, English Translation, Vol. 29, No. DCCLXIII. 
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his treachery. This was to demolish a wall 
that covered the march of Seva-gy and this 
gave Seva-gy great facility for making his 
troops file up. This was to open the town to, 
SeVa-gy and ensure, the success of his plan 
under the pretext of firing upon him from the 
top of the fortress. . It was intended to arm 
every one but it was intended too’ late ; the 
eneftiy was already in the town. The violence 
was extreme and no one was spared. Our 
French people behaved boldly and wore such 
a confident look that they saved their houses 
from pillage. Th^y even* compelled the 
soldiers to leave the neighbouring houses 
where they had been led by fury and avarice^ 
[97] To judge by his brivory, M. Carron, even 
with the coolness of. the Dutch, passed for a 
Frenchman. * 

The treason of the Governor of Surate 
having been reported, the Mogol resolved to 
get rid of him by poison, and in the same way 
as he had caused Jesseingue,“ Governor of 
Decan, perish for the same reason, a means 


^ Manucci brings the same charge agdinst Aurangzeb 
when he says that “He (Jai Singh) was of great use to 
Aurangzeb, and as payment for his services that monarch 
caused him to be poisoned.” {Storia do Mogor, Vol. II, 
p. 434). “He ordered Jai Singh to return to Court, and 
on the road caused poison to be given to him, from which 
he died at Burhanpur.” (Storia, Vol. II, p. 152). 
Colonel Tod says that Jai Singh was poisoned his son 
kirat Singh (Tod, Rajasthan, ed. Crooke, Vol. Ill p. 1340). 
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unworthy of a Prince who exercises upon his 
subjects absolute right of punishment. 

The Mogol has always near his person a 
large pumber of Faquiers who are called, 
friends of God for making themselves friends 
of men and who conceal disgraceful sins under 
the mask, of extraordinary piety. These 
Faquiers are skilful poisoners and their art is 
so fine that its effect is difficult to detect [98] 
until it is beyond remedy. They make exten-'' 
sive use of perfumes as things to be least 
refused and they kq,<sw how to put in a scented 
letter, or a boquet, or a fruit a poison that kills 
immediately. 

is the custom jihat when anybody is 
highly successful either* in civil affairs or in 
war, the Mqgol thanks him by letters and in 
felicity these letters are received with pro- 
found respect and grand ceremonies ; before 
being opened they are placed upon the head, 
and to be kissed they are carried several times 
to the mouth. Often the joy is not long. 
These letters suffused with a subtle poison 
itimgle the tears with the pleasure of receiving 
them. The , Mogol [99] addressed to the 
Governor of Surate such a letter impressed 
with a poison in which the most learned 
Faquier had exhausted all his skill. The 
Governor had assembled all his friends and 
the chiefs of the Europeans to receive this 
honour. He fell stiff dead in kissing the letter 
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according to the custom of the country. Our 
surgeons who opened his head found without 
difficulty trace of poison. Judicious men 
made this reflection that this kind of penalty 
that befall only the* person of the guilty and 
render the conduct of the Prince dubious lost 
the two great effects of punishment — viz., 
example and the precaution that it may not 
occur.“ 

Such is the history of Seva-gy, who, while 
we were at [100] Surate, made himself the 
subject of discussion throughout the whole of 
the East and rendered his name terrible to 
many a king who had experience of his arms 
or his intrigues whicl) he conducted wittf 
equal skill. . 


I<es personnes sens 6 es firent cette reflexion, jcjue 
cette sorte de punition n’allant qu’a la personne ou 
coupable, perdoit les deux grands effects de la punition, 
qui sont I’exemple and la precaution poul: I’avenir. Sir 
(then Babu) Jadu Nath Sarkar’s translation of the above 
passage is as follows : “the sensible persons made that 
reflection, that the mode of punishment not going except 
to the ^rsons of the guilty and rendering the conduct of 
the prince doubtful prodticed (!!!) the two great 
effects of the punishment, viz. the example and the pre- 
caution for the future.” (Bhdrai-Itihas-Sanahodhaka- 
Mandal-Siveeya Granthmala, Serial No. 31, Historical 
Miscellany, p. 52 ). 
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SEQUEL TO THE HISTORY 
OF SEVA-GY 

(Carrt, Vol. II, pp. 1-85.) 

1 

Those who have read in the first volume 
of this work what Sevagy did to raise himself 
to that height of power where he has remained 
ever since, will thank me [2] for continuing 
his history here, though the things I am going 
to relate, are, as*1fave come to my knowledge 
in the course of another voyage that I made 
to the East, pertinent to another connectip^. 
I have broken in up 9 n this course of writing 
in order to present to the reader, in continua- 
tion of the sdme book, the events that actually 
followed one another, lest he might not have 
the same pleasure in reading the conclusion, 
if he bad lost the. idea of the commencement. 

Sevagy, having founded a kingdom in the 
manner I have related, had not a little to do 
to maintain himself in the rank to whiciT ilis 
valour had raised him. The ii^terest of the 
neighbouring kings roused [3] powerful 
adversaries against him and furnished him 
with new objects of victory or intrigue ; for 
he \yas as capable of it as in handling arms, 
being ever prepared to fight or negotiate. 

The king of Visapour, undaunted by the 
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ill success of his previous enterprises, resolved 
to wage war against him. It is not known 
what moved him most, hatred or esteem. 
Bom ton Jamain, an old favourite of the king 
of Visapour, a man of wisdom^ and a great* 
warrior but selfish and avaricious, had with- 

I 

drawn himself from the court and spent his 
life at Donquery, an important place, of which 
he was the Governor. This office with* its 
immense emoluments formed the reward of 
the great services he had rendered to the 
king. This noble man [4] dreamt but little 
of emerging from the repose that age had 
begun to demand of him, and he only sought 
^ permanent leisure, honourable to a person 
like him, when words were sent to him on 
behalf of the king, that’ he had been selected 
general of a big army, to check the conquests 
of Sevagy. He was roused at the name of 
Sevagy ; and reviving all his qualities, he was 
soon in a condition to oppose him (Sevagy) 
by open force ; but he was. not proof against 
his (Sevagy’s) practices, and love of wealth 
.j'sndered all his great qualities useless to him. 

Sevagy, ^rather to spare the blood of his 
new subjects, than from any fear of Romton 


^ “Romton Jamain ancien favori du Roy de Visapour, 
homme de tSte et grand guerrier.’* Sir (then Babu) 
Jadu Nath Sarkar’s rendering of homme de tite in 
this passage (Bharat-Itihas Sanshodhaka^MandatSweeya 
GranthmUla, Serial No. 31, Historical Miscellany, 
p. 52) as "a head-man*’ is certainly original! 
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Jamain, employed stratagem, being [5] quite 
up to it, whenever he liked. He had in his 
army an old officer related to Romton, who 
had consummated more than one important 
•negotiation. It was to him that Sevagy en- 
trusted this matter, and having given him 
instructions, he sent him to the enemy camp 
which was not far off from his own. He had 
purposely let the enemy approach, to (be able 
to) engage his vanguard among the hills where 
the cavalry must suffer a serious scarcity of 
forage, and he (Sevagy) had thereby a better 
bargain for his" (Uomtoh’s) fidelity. The 
intrigue was in able hands : The captain per- 
formed his task like a wily man who was^jH 
great master in the aft lOf controlling men’s 
minds. He brought'matters to (such) a point 
that Romton and Sevagy had a private con- 
ference [6] in a secret place about which they 
were agreed. It was here that Sevagy accom- 
plished. what his minister had begun so well. 
He ably pointed out to his adversary, the 
impossibility that there was in the designs of 
the king of Visapour and by this very nreaiiS 
imperceptably raised the difi^culties that 
confront an honest man when it is a matter 
of his glory being sacrificed to his interest : 
besides, he promised him a sum of thirty 
thousand pagodes, these are pieces of gold 
which may be worth seven to eight ffancs of 
our money. For Romton Jamain this offer 
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served as a potent argument. He succumbed ; 
and very soon (afterwards) under different 
pretexts which traitors never lack, he made 
his army retreat, representing it to his [7] 
Prince as something great that he had been* 
able to bring back (the armj) entire from the 
straits in ^ which misfortvine had entangled 
him, and that he had made a good retreat. 

This intrigue caused some noise in spite 
of the precautions that had been taken fb 
keep it secret. The enemies of Romton very 
soon informed the. king of it, and he was given 
such evident proofs thereof that he could not 
doubt it though he was inclined not to believe 
^ytiiing. Nevertheless, to make an example 
and to teach the Geneiv^ls of the. army what 
they owed to their office and to^ the state, he 
caused Romton Jamain, whom he had induced 
to come to the court on the pretext of discus- 
sing with him affairs of the war, to be decapi- 
tated. However, as the king had [8] liked 
him very much, he wanted to leave to his 
fainjiJy a part of his functions, among others, 
the government of Donquery* which he (the 
king) gave to his son with less power, how- 
ever, than his father had in that office. 

In 1672 I passed through Donquery and 
I received from this young noble all the 
marks pf extraordinary kindness ; he wished 
that I should dine with him, and he appeared 
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to me to possess much intelligence and polite- 
ness. 

Abdelkam was then ordered to take the 
place of Romton Jamain, and had direction, 
to go in search of Sevagy, wherever he *might 
be, and fight him. Abdelkam was the son of 
one of the greatest hobles of the kingdom, who 
after having cut the greatest [9] figure that 
a private person could, spent his old age in 
his government in the beautiful edifices, the 
monuments of his magnificence, which he 
carried to an excess. Abdelkam possessed 
all his father’s tastes ‘for splendour, but he 
added to it a furious passion for women. 
Sevagy and he shared the favour of the king,, 
of Visapour for a long ti^o. Sevagy waST’ail 
powerful in the counndl, the prince entrusted 
to Abdelkam ‘the care of foreign d,ffairs and 
those of War. 

The revolt of Sevagy having separated 
them, Abdelkam obtained permission to 
retire. He shut hjinself in his seraglio and 
had no other thought but that of seeking the 
most lovely women of the world to fill it \^h* . 
He [10] had got together two hundred (of 
them), all of whom could vie with one another 
for the prize of beauty : but this very beauty 
which had made them the slaves of the plea- 
sures of a wretch, was the cause of their final 
misfortune. ^ 

In this situation Abdelkam weighed in 
16 
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his mind whether he should accept the office 
of the commander-in-chief which they came 
to offer him : he decided to do so against his 
, will, and prepared to march against Sevagy, 
who, always at the head of his troops, was' 
insensible to voluptuousness. 

When Abdelkam w,a8 on the point of 
starting and when rt was necessary for him to 
leave his ladies, his jealousy was kindled to 
such a violence that he could master it.»no 
more and it inspired in him the darkest 
designs which a man is capable of. He shut 
himself for eight days [11] in his seraglio, 
spending the whole of this time in feasts and 
s.pl^sures. The end^was tragic ; for, to spare 
himself all the anxieties which love causes he 
had these two hundr^ unfortunate women 
daggered in his presence, who 'were far from 
expecting to receive such a treatment.* 

2 There is a local tradition that before Abdul Khan, 
better known as Afzal Khan, left his palace at Afzalpur, 
a suburb of Bijapur, the ladies of* his seraglio were all put 
to death. Carr6 probably heard this story during his 
sojourn in that city. “Some little distance off (the village 
• of ‘Afzalpur) is the family burial grpund of Afzal KhSn, 
to which a curious story belongs. On a broad platform 
stretching al<5ng one side of what was once a large 
masonry pond or well, but which is now silted and em- 
bowered in mango and tamarind trees, are rows of tombs, 
all very closely alike. Examination shows from the 
device carved on their tops that these are all women's 
tombs and that they are ranged in eleven rows of seven 
tombs each. All are of the same size and shape and the 
same distance apart, except one on the north-west corner 
which is a little larger. The Bijapur story of these tombs 
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After such a good beginning, he left for 
' the army, breathing only blood and slaughter. 
The report of this barbarity did not take long 
• to spread and there was none who wa^ not * 
'sfruck with horror. Xhis was the reason why 
.Sevagy gave his eays to the discourse of some 
of his generals who advised him to a^assinate 
Abdelkam, on the pretext of an interview that 
he shbuld ask of him at the time [12] when the 
two armies should be on the point of fighting. 
They represented to him that Adbelkam 
being accused of the hprror of an action so 
dark as that of having caused two hundred 
women to be slaughtered, whose sex should 
have been a protection against his fury eypn* 
if no other copsideration ha^d guaranteed it to 
them, the world wou/d be delighted to see 
him perish in his turn and they would gladly 
see him fall unawares to the hand that would 
strike him.’ They pressed forward other argu- 
ments to •palliate this crime. Sevagy yielded 
to their discourse : • besides, having once, by 

is that when in 1659 Afzal Kh&n volunteered to leacMhe 
fatal expedition against Shivdji the astrologers warned 
him that he would never return. On the strength of this 
warning he set his house in order by drowning his seventy- 
seven wives in the palace-pond, burying their bodies in 
the pond bank, and adorning their graves with rows of 
ueat tombs. The story may be false ; there are no means 
of testing its truth. Still it is strange to find so many 
tombs of precisely the same pattern apparently of the 
same age, in what was originally a part of the private 
l^ounds of Afzal Khdn’s palace.” (Bombay Gazetteer, 

voi. xxin, p. 578). 
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the worst of all crimes, revolted against his 
lawful king, murder was but a thing he was 
not to be frightened by. 

The opportunity for executing his project. 
[13] offered itself very soon ; the tWo^ 
armies found themselves confronted, and th^ 
commanders who passed from rank to rank 
had already comrilenced to stir up the spirit 
of the soldier by reproaches and landings. 
Sevagy sent a herald to propose to Abdelkam 
that he should advance alone at the head of 
his army to confer with Sevagy, who would 
do as much on his part:* for greater security, 
he even offered to abandon his arms, provided 
. tl^t Abdelkam shquld be pleased to cast away 
his. * 

Abdelkam accepted the offer, and by an 
eggregious indiscretion, advanced alone, rely- 
ing solely upon the word of Sevagy. It is 
true that he had always known hihi as a man 
of integrity and he had .never [14} imagined 
him capable of failing in- his promise. 

Sevagy, however, had a dagger concealed 
uhder his vest and he was ^rmly resolved to 
use it and thereby finish a war which would 
otherwise have lasted long and the success 
of which was doubtful. 

When they came quite close to each other, 
Sevagy began the conversation; and as if he 
thought only of winning him over to his 
rebellion, he spoke to him of their old friend-^ 
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ship, and he told him that to fight against one 
another would be to violate the laws of amity : 
then changing his demeanour all of a sudden 
:he drew out his dagger and stabbed hipi on * 
"the chest. “Hold!”, .said he, “there’s what 
•they deserve, who sully their lives by heine- 
ous crimes; those who like thee viplate all 
[15] the natural laws should not have any 
share* in the privileges of the law of men.” 

‘*Sevagy withdrew to his men who at once 
fell furiously upon the army of Abdelkam, 
which was utterly dismayed Jby the death of 
the general. He dht into pieces one part (of 
the army) and the other surrendered at dis- 
cretion. He made the host troops takejyae^ 
oath (of allegiance) ancjl enlarged his (army). 
The body of Abdelkam, clothed in IJie richest 
garments, .was carried by Sevagy’s orders to 
the neighbouring town,® where he was 
regretted by none. 

* The Khan’s severed head was carried to the neigh- 
bouring fort of Pratapgad and buried there. A tower 
was later built on the spot and was named Ajzal Buruz. 
“And the Raje went quickly to the fort above, wittT'Jiu 
Mahala and &mbhaji Kavji Mahaldar, carrying with him 
the Khan’s head.” (Sen. Siva Chhatrapati, p. 22). A 
contemporary ballad writer thus sang of the incident : 

They dropp’d the stately palki, 

And wild with wounds they fled ; 

While Shiwaji approach’d the Khan, 

And straight smote off his head ; 

He bore it to Bhowani, 

Most like a conqu’ring king. 

Hearken, Maratha princes, 

His glorious state I sing. 
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Thus ended this second enterprise of the 
king of Visapour, and Sevagy got ready for 
yet other business. I remember that in 1673 
‘ in th^ course of a journey which I made by ; 
land from Surate [16], to Saint Thome/ I* 
remained at Abdelpour o,f which Abdelkam. 
was the governor at the time of his assassina- 
tion. I went to see the palace : I found 
there a large number of workmen occupied in 
cutting stones to be used for the mausoleum 
of Abdelkam; and I was surprised how in the 
epitaph mention^was made of the ladies of the 
seraglio whom he had caused to be butchered. 

Sevagy, with the new reinforcement of 
‘troops with which ke had enlarged his army, 
did not lose any time. ^ He advanced into the 
kingdom of Visapour and took possession of 
many big undefended places which were in 
the heart of the kingdom. He posted 
governors there, and disposed of everything 

t • 

To her, the world’s great mother, 

In Pertapghur that dwelt, 

And bore him through victorious. 

He offer’d it and knelt 
‘Rece^ive my gift, 0 mother, 

‘This goat of goodly frame ; 

‘His teeth are as the teeth of men, 

‘And Abdul is his name.’ 

(Acworth, Ballads of the Maralhas, p. 12 ; for the 
original Marathi ballad see Acworth and Shaligram, 
Aitihasik Povade, 2nd edition, p. 18-19). 

* San Thom6, near Madras, so called after St. Thomas 
who, according to Christian traditions suffered martyrdom 
at Mailapur. Mailapur or San Thom6 was one of the 
earliest Portuguese settlements on that coast. 
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according to his liking with such clemency 
[17] and generosity in the newly conquered 
country that the very men, whom he had 
come to conquer by force of arms, willingly 
submitted to him. 5© then selected the most 
beautiful country,, most abundant in forage, 
for encamping his .army there anc^ giving it 
at the same.time both leisure and convenience 
for refreshing itself. 

* He spent his time in thinking of new 
projects, as great and glorious as the previous 
ones. He conferred hereon. with his generals 
in order that in the end they might have more 
heart for the execution of the measures they 
had approved. He laid "b^are his thougjj^s to 
them, and pointed out to them that glory was 
calling him f/om the quarter of Cambaye and 
Guzaratte,® that the towns of Visapour which 
he had [.18] reduced would furnish the ex- 
penses of the war, while he should expand 
his conquest in another direction. * The in- 
dolence of many great nobles of the Decan, 
who lived in their lands like so many^etty 
sovereigns, also made him dream of carrying 
his arms to that very quarter. ' 

To understand better what I am going 
to say, it is necessary to retrace things to an 
earlier date. The kingdom of the Decan 

® Surat is in Gujarat and Shivaji’s raids* into that 
province had commenced much earlier. 
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never had more splendour than about the year 
1500. It was in such an eclat that, unable 
further to exalt itself, it could only decline 
every ^ay and fall at last as it did. For the 
greatest nobles and those, who filled the most 
important administrations ,of the state con- 
spired [19,] together, and* agreed that each 
should make himself independent on his part, 
after making away, by an imfamous treason, 
with the person of their sovereign.® Thrrs, 
the forces of the kingdom, being dis-jointed, 
were less capable of resisting the enterprises 
of Sevagy against whom nothing had held out 
till then. 

Be divided his 'troops to attack these 
different Princes simultaneously, so that they 
might not help one another, each being suffi- 
ciently occupied in defending his own state. 
He formed a body of ten thousand of the 
bravest of (his) men, and placed his son at 
their heaU. He was a young Prince,* full of 
courage and worthy of his father’s reputation. 
He had accompanied him in the course of his 
conquests and had been trained under so 
good a [20] blaster in the profession of war. 


® Carr6 evidently refers to the division of the 
Bahmani Kingdom, by five of its principal officers, Yusuf 
Adil Shah, Ahmad Nizam Shah, Quli Qutb Shah, 
Pattaullah Imad Shah and Amir Qasim Barid. The 
Bahmani (Jynasty continued its nominal existence till the 
third decade of the sixteenth century, but the split had 
actually taken place about 1490 A.D. 
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wherein he could vie with the oldest captains. 
He was well built, and his beauty made his 
virtue still more bright and loveable. His 
soldiers regarded him as much as Sevagy 
himself and made no difference between the 
father and the son. They liked to fight under 
the latter and took pleasjire in according to 
him the honour for all that was accomplished. 
Likewise, was he impressed with merit, and a 
deed of bravery done in his presence was 
never a merit lost. 

He had orders to invada the kingdom of 
Cambay and that of Guzratte : and perceiving 
that his father had entrusted to him so 
important an enterprise [^1] he was iqgpired 
with new valour and advanced with his army 
to signalise his first exploits. The terror of 
his name .had already vanquished those whom 
he went tp attack : he found things very easy 
for his glory ; and in a trice he rendered a 
very big* country tributary. They spbke only 
of the young prinde and his father might look 
upon him with jealousy, if great spiritsjwere 
capable of that passion. Sevagy formed a 
second corps of army under the command of 
one of his oldest generals, a man who, besides 
the military qualities which he possessed to 
a high degree, had great judgment and 
genius for business. He was sent into the 
country in the neighbourhood of the’Malla- 
barri coast [22] from Chaoul to a day’s 
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journey from Surate, with orders to attack the 
numerous petty sovereigns, who, considering 
themselves safe on account of the situation of 
t'hese places, believed that they were guarded^ 
against all attacks and did not recognise*any 
one superior to themselves.- 

In short neither' the Mogol nQ,T:.any other 
power had till then attempted to subjugate 
them on account of the difficulty of the road 
and their ignorance of the country, which was 
entirely covered with forests. I have more 
than once passed through this region ; and 
seeing all these Princes, whose states are 
divi^^d into woods or rivulets, whose soldiers, 
moreover, are only either foreigners or men 
picked up in the mountains it seemed to me 
that there was a [23] great resemblance 
between this country and Italy, suqh as it is 
to-day, divided between so many different 
states and princes. 

This general of the army, who was put at 
the head of this expedition, found more resist- 
ance than the young prince had on his side. 
Moreover, he had to fight in a country where 
it was so inconvenient to manoeuvre troops 
that it was necessary to overcome nature be- 
fore fighting men. There were only fortified 
castles Everywhere in the midst of the forests, 
where hills of immense thickness served for 
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defence i®* at every step they came across 
rivers or torrents that arrested man and 
horse, without the commander’s having any 
.knowledge of these places. He did not lose 
courage [24] in spite of all these difficulties, 
and in three campaigns he subjected to Sevagy 
all the petty sovereigns, who, in •a country, 
hardly a'^^ndred league (in extent) had re- 
cognised none superior to themselves. 

The fortune of his master attended him 
in all the battles he fought : but completely 
subdued as they were, they did not cease to 
annoy and harass Sevagy’s general. Three 
or four of the bravest among them and those 
who could bear the burden of war batter on 
account of their wealth, were surprised to find 
themselves subjugated with their neighbours, 
in a country which seemed inaccessible, and 
that by* a (mere) platoon of enemies ; they 
then fo.rmed the design of fighting for their 
liberty which they had just lost [25] with so 
little resistance : they began by putting in 


** Ce n’etoit par tout que chateaux Jortifiez au milieu 
des forSts, oh les roches d’une grosseur demesur 4 e ser- 
voient de defense : Sir (then Babii) Jadii Nath Sarkar 
translated this passage thus : *‘It was not everywhere 
that fortified castles in the midst of forests or rocks of 
measureless hugeness served as their defence.” {Bharat- 
itihas-Sanshodhaka-Mandal Sweeya Granthmala, Serial 
31^ Historical Miscellany, p. 59.) Every beginner 
knows that ne, when followed by que, does not convey 
a negative meaning. 
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safety what they had been able to preserve 
and forming a league among themselves, they 
took the field, supported by many thousands 
of men* Their plan was not to fight but to. 
draw the enemy general into the defiles where 
they doubted not that they would make a 
bargain out of it. 

This ruse succeeded at first, and this 
general, a great warrior, has since declare'^ 
that he never fought with so much risk. How- 
ever, he formed hia army into, several detach- 
ments, to proceed through lonely paths to 
attack the enemy, cutting down woods and 
levelling the roads ; kll this was executed with 
so much dilijgence and courage that [26] no- 
thing could arrest the course of his conquests. 
Governors were posted in the places con- 
quered, where excellent garrisons were 
stationed and the victorious army returned to 
Sevagy, prepared for new victories. 

The? Portuguese profited by the defeat of 
these kings for having given them shelter 
after the conquest of Sevagy, and having 
accorded them a treatment befitting their 
rank, they (the Portuguese) were excused from 
paying a heavy sum of money that they had 
agreed td give them every year, for an under- 
taking from them that they should stop the 
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raids of their subjects,®'* particularly during 
the season when the Portuguese made their 
harvest of all kinds of fruits which they 
amassed [27] in dried form, the sale of whigh 

•has made them so rich.^ I passed through 

% 

, — •s 

Carre undoubtedly refers to Moropant’s conquest 
of Jawhar and Ramriagar in 1672. Acciording to the 
Jedhe Chi^tfiplogy, Vikram Sliah of Jawhar fled to the 
Moghul territories and the Raja of Ramnagar (present 
Dharampur state in the Surat Agency) sought shelter at 
Daman. This prince was styled as Chauthia by the 
Portuguese, because he had undertaken to protect the 
Portuguese territories under the jurisdiction of Daman 
from the depredations of his unruly subjects in lieu of a 
contribution, called Chauth, whidh w^as regularly paid to 
him. A number of treaties and agreements on this sub- 
ject has been published by Judice Biker in his monumental 
collection of Tratados da India, and an exhaustive account 
of the origin of Chauth as ^well as the a^angement 
between the Portuguese Government of Daman and the 
Raja of Ramnagar will be found in the present writer's 
Military System of the Marathas (Chaptej: II). 

^ Portugais gagnerent & la d^faite de ces Rois ; 
car les ay ant re^fls chez eux apres la conquSte de Seva-gy, 
and leur ayant fait un traitement convenable & leur rang, 
ils furent ddchargez de payer une grossc somme d'argent 
qu'ils 6teient convenus de leur donner tous les anns, pour 
obtenir d'eux qu'ils arretassent les courses de leurs sujets, 
surtout dans les teins que les Portugais faissoient leur 
recolte de toutes sortes de fruits, et qu'ils amassoient les 
deur6es dont le debit les a rendu si riches. 'S^jSir (then 
Babu) Jadu Nath Sarkar translated the above passage as 
follows : “The Portuguese gained by the defeat of these 
kings ; because they having received the latter among 
themselves after the conquest by Shivaji and having given 
them a treatment suited to their rank, they were discharged 
from the payment of a large sum of money which they had 
agreed to give them every year, for obtaining from them 
(the undertaking) that they would stop the flight of their 
subjects, above all at the time when the Portuguese made 
their harvest of all sorts of fruits and gathered the provi- 
sions of which the sale made them so rich." (BharaUIiihas* 
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Daman,® a place which belonged to the Portu- 
guese, at the time when these things happen- 
ed, and I was a witness of what I am going to 
relate. 

Sev'agy, who had realised that one of the* 
principal means that these kings whom he 
had just conquered had for supporting their 
state, consisted of the contributions of the 
Portuguese, wanted to keep them for his 
governors on the pretext that they would p^ 
attention to prevent the brigandage that those 
of the country had been accustomed to 
commit. He then sent an embassy to Daman 
and to do honour to his ambassador he caused 
him to be accompanied by a large body of 
cavalry, which [28] marched rather in order 
of battle than as an appendage of a ceremony. 

A rumour at once spread in Daman that 
Sevagy’s army was marching against the 
town, and the rumour, supported by that of 
his latest conquests, threw the town into such 
a commotion that the inhabitants did not 
know what resolution to take. The council 
immedki'tely met at the house of the Gover- 
« — 

Sanshodhaka-Mandala-Sweeya Granlhmala, Serial No. 31, 
Historical Miscellany, p. 60.) The "Gibbon of India" does 
himself little justice, as the translation betrays a regret- 
table lack of care arid obvious ignorance of historical facts. 

® Daman, a town in Gujarat, about 100 miles from 
Bombay. In 1558 it was permanently occupied by the 
Portuguese. It now forms a district for administrative 
purpose an 3 is ruled by a Governor, subordinate to the 
Governor General of Portuguese India. 
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nor, and in the belief that Sevagy sent (his 
envoy) to demand the kings to whom the 
Portuguese had given an asylum, some (coun- 
cillors) advised to surrender them in contra- 
diction to the faith of the treaties made with 
them, others, more 'honest men but as little 
courageous as the’ former, said that they must 
be embarked with all theit [29] most precious 
belongings 'and take flight ; otherwise they 
would never escape from the power of Sevagy, 
before whom the whole Orient trembled ; there 
were some who wished that they should 
defend themselves fiercely, that at the 
approach of the troops the posts should be 
filled with advanced guards, and that soldiers 
should be made to appear 'on the fortiffcations 
who would offer the enemy a confident look. 

They came out of the couilcil without 
deciding’ anything : so, each acted according 
to the opinion he had (formed), the port was 
found in a moment filled with people who 
were busy embarking their best effects ; others 
hastened to move the cannons and pieces of 
artillery ; I decided to follow one of lite prin- 
cipal [30] officers for reconnoitersng better the 
forces the Portuguese had in that place. Every 
thing was in an extreme disorder : the 
cannons were found for the most part dis- 
mounted, (and) entangled in brambles whence 
many horses could not pull them (oist). The 
ramparts were very weak or destroyed during 
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the previous wars, and the inhabitants un- 
accustomed to fight had neither powder nor 
shot with them. They ran in a throng to the 
castle, there was in it no room for (even) one 
third df those who demanded it, and the disp* - 
order increased in proportion as they- realised 
the bad condition of the plabe. 

Meanwhile the so-called arms- of Sevagy 
approached, and already the ambassador with 
all his escorts [31] had stopped in front of one 
of the suburbs, demanding that the doors 
should be opened to him. They were far from 
doing it, as fear having united everybody in 
the same opinion, they thought, on every side, 
only of fortifying themselves. The ambas- 
sador perceived, from their refusal to let him 
enter, that the town had taken up arms on the 
report of his coming, believing to see in his 
person Sevagy himself. He at once sent a 
trumpeter to tell the commandant tliat he did 
not comO as an enemy, nor for causing any 
injury to the Portuguese, that he had a few 
words convey to the Governor on behalf of 
Sevagy who wanted to live with them on good 
terms and tliat he wanted to speak to him. 

[32] The Governor received the ambas- 
sador and, out of fear, granted all that was 
demanded of him with respect to the money 
the Portuguese were accustomed to pay to 
spare themselves the injury that otherwise 
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their neighbours would not &ave failed to 
cause. 

What I have just said may give an- idea 
of the condition of the Portuguese in thq, 
-©riQnt to-day. It will be understood still 
bettef*'lfrsci the descfiption of Daman that I 
am going to give, h’aving taken care to observe 
every thin^ and spent therfi a part o’f the year 
1672r [Frorrf the bottom of p. 32 to the bottom 
of p. 37 is given a description of Daman, which 
was defended by a strong wall, 12 to 15 paces 
in thickness, and fortified by all the arts of 
engineering. The wet ditch, whAch needed 
constant attention, however, had gradually 
deteriorated, and everything was in decay 
and disorder.] * •• 

[37] While the son of Sevagy and his 
generals worked to extend the boihidaries of 
his kingdom, and everything prospered with 
them in the manner as I have just related, 
Sevagy op his part was not sleeping and [38] 
never forgot to make the design that he had 
against the Decan succeed. He began by 
siezing less important places and theifTiurled 
himself upon ex'tensive territories 'and castles, 
which by the death of Jessingue, had passed 
to the son of that unlucky man with the con- 
sent of Aurengzeb against the ordinary 
(practice).* It was on that account that he 

* An ordinary Mansabdar could not legally leave his 
property to his children or relatives, the state inherited. 

16 
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invaded the loecan and this expedition did 
not cost him much ; his presence sufficed to 
cause the places to be surrendered to him 
^by the governors, who wanted to make a merit 
of a thing to which they would have been very ' 
soon forced if they had* refused it. * 

« 

It is^ necessary to know that after the 
death of Jesseingue, which came.^about as I 
have related earlier, the Mogol kept hife son 
at [39] the court with the pensions and. the 
same honours that his father had possessed 
there while he was alive, because he had some 
designs about these important places which 
otherwise would have belonged to the king of 
the Decan. * 

It was not enough for Sevagy to have 
made progress that way ; he contrived, more- 
over, to win over to his side two powerful 
governors of provinces; he loaded .them with 
presents and made an agreement with them 
which included an offensive and defensive 
alliance, for reciprocally helping one another 
or foj^.ittacking those whose excessively great 
power wou^d inconvenience them : Sevagy did 
not go further into the Decan : on the other 
hand, finding that his lieutenants had sub- 

ever3rthmg. But Jai Singh was a feudatory ruler and 
succeeded by his son Ram Singh in the Government of 
his Weditary principality. His office in the Deccan was 
not conferred on his son, nor did the latter hold any castle 
or jahgir there. 
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jugated for him the entire country stretching 
from [40] Daman to the port of Chaoul, he 
took with him an army corps and weht in 
person to conquer the rest of the country, that 
‘‘iSHo ,gay, the whole place from Goa to (5haoul. 

It wds there 1;hat by a single blow, so to 
say, he knocked out immense wealth, and also 
made himself master of a number of very fine 
towhs, which had become very opulent 
through trade. He left good garrison in the 
newly conquered (places), with governors of 
proved courage, who had tor the most part 
fought under him in all the places where he 
had carried on war. 

[From p. 40 to p. 54 *(top) Carr6 gives an 
account of Chaoul where he was in 1673 longer 
than usual, as he explains, by an Q^ccident.] 

[54] For Sevagy had made himself master 
of the old iown of Chaoul, having chased away 
those of the Portuguese^ who were there, and 
having placed there a governor and some 
ofl&cers who also served to hold the enighbour- 
ing country to his allegiance. This Cld town 
of Chaoul is much bigger than the new, but 
it is not so regularly built nor so well forti- 
fied. The majority of the inbahitants are 
idolaters, others are Mahometans, the Portu- 


Carr4 probably refers to some Portuguese inhabitants 
of Upper Chaul or Chaul-de Cima, for the lower town 
alone belonged to the Portuguese. (See pages 34-35)- 
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guese having no longer any pretensions there 
since Sevagy had by force of arms rendered 
himself master of it. Though the town is 
about two leagues away from the sea, it is not 
less suited for commerce, as it is watered bf 
two rivers which bring fertility to the-'Soil and 
at the same time facilitate traficking in mer- 
chandise. The merchants also of this place 
are very rich and live in great" opulence. I 
have fully learnt in course of my visit to the 
outskirts of old Chaoul, how embarrassed the 
Portuguese of the new (city) are ; only their 
gardens and their houses, some fields with 
several miles of wall where they may be safe, 
are left to them, thQ rest of the country being 
filled Vith the subjects of Seva^ who have 
no liking for the Portuguese, and who do not 
fail [56] td cause them injury on- all occasions. 
What obliged me to pay a visit* to king 
Sevagy’s governor of Chaoul was ’the indis- 
pensable necessity I had of travelling by land 
and traversing a very extensive country under 
his jurisdiction. There I was received with 
great Complacence, and I have every reason to 
be satisfied 'with the civility of the Governor. 
He was an Indian, a man of handsome coun- 
tenance and of a stature taller than the aver- 
age. I told him that I was a Frenchman and 
that pressing business had called me to Raja- 
pour, a town of king Sevagy, where the French 
East India Company (Compagnie des Indes) 
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had a factory. He replied that he was very 
glad that I should have given him this oppor- 
tunity of obliging me and he gave me letters 
^■57] for all the places I was to pass throughi 
f<^b?'> jurisdiction extended very far : His 
curiosity ’then engaged us in a conversation, 
which was at first about the greatness of the 
King of^ France and the forces of the 
kingdom. I then asked him about Sevagy, 
his -master, and he told me that that hero 
intended to push his conquests from the river 
Indus, which forms the boundary of the king- 
dom of Qambaye, to the Gange, far beyond 
the rich provinces of Bengal. 

^his Governor, who w&s replete with the 
merit and tlie great qualities of his master, 
drew the best portrait (of him) in the world ; 
he told nfe that he was a man whose vision 
was unbounded and whose capacity [58] was 
superior to his visions, a great warrior, a great 
politician, capable, of undertaking everything 
and achieving everything, inured to fatigue 
and more laborious than the bravest soldier : 
He told me that difficulties stilred up his 
courage and that he had often undertaken con- 
quests, because they seemed to present insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

Ever destined to conquer a part of the 
world, he had studied with extreme carfi every- 
thing about the duty of a General and that of 
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a soldier, above all (the art of) fortification, 
which he understood better than the ablest 
engineers, and Geography, of which he had 
fliade ,a special study, and which he ha(^ 
mastered and to such ap extent as to J^now 
not [59] merely all the cities inclil^ng the 
smallest townships^ of the country, but even 
the lands and the bushes, of which he had 
prepared very exact charts : He told me of 
his vigilance and specially of that promptitude 
which carried him from one country to 
another sooner tjlian his enemies could dis- 
cover his movements. He added that although 
Sevagy counted much upon his bravery and 
upon what he could do by open force, never- 
theless* "being a clever person, he .had in every 
court his own men and spies, on whom he 
fixed a big sum for informing liim.of every- 
thing that happened ; and herein he was 
served with such a punctuality that never 
was anything mooted in the councils of the 
neighbouring kings that [60] Sevagy had not 
learnt jtiiite in time to attack them, or to be 
on his guard, and this had served him above 
all as a projection against attempts that had 
frequently been made against his person, 
either from the side of Visapour or from the 
side of the Mogol. 

n Tl^ praise was well deserved by Shivaji. He 
repaired many old forts and built many new strongholds 
both in Maharashtra and in the Kamatak. - 
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I learnt further from this Governor, things 
about Sevagy’s son, of whom we have already 
spoken, things that are well worthy of being 
^reported here. He told me that this .young 
prfhao was stationed in the kingdom of 
Cambaye'to negotiate. a secret understanding 
with one of Aurengzeb’s spns, with whom he 
was connected by an intimate friendship. 
Resemblance, age and common tastes had 
united them [61] at first ; and then the habit 
of visiting each other made them undertake 
more difficult engagements,, and the matter 
went so faj that- they had no longer any secret 
for each other . 

^ „yrhis son of the MogqJ laid bar^ to the 
young Princ,e the afflictions that his father 
caused him every day, that he reQeived from 
him only. nTarks of distrust, which was the 
result of the hatred that Aurengzeb’s favourites 
always entertained for him, that this verily 
was the ‘reason which made him leave the 
court and retire to a country filled with his 
father’s armies, the principal officers <>1 which 
were entirely on his side and we^e capable of 
rising up in his favour, whenever he would 
require them to do so. 

[62] The younger Sevagy, in order to 
profit by situations so favourable, informed 
his father thereof and received from him 
orders to work upon the mind of Aurengzeb’s 
son, (Sevagy was) delighted at the opening 
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of a new way to his ambition and to train his 
son in diplomacy at the same time that he 
trained him for war. 

' I ^Iso learnt an important thing during 
this visit, which has often surprised mg^ f(5r7 
while passing through, the territories newly 
conquered ,by the arms of Sevagy, I was sur- 
prised to find that he appeared .to have 
neglected to extend his conquests, having 
left to the Portuguese or to other powers 
many places, without making himself master 
thereof, at a time, when he could do so with- 
out difficulty. But this Governor told me that 
even this was due to the cleverness of Sevagy 
who, having taken possession of all the strQ.ng- 
est places where he might meet, with resist^ 
ance, had left the other ones in all the liberty 
they were enjoying, as they were ’not fortified 
and had nothing important but their wealth : 
that he treated them in this manner in order 
to protect commerce and prevent mafiy of the 
towns from helping with men and money, in 
expectatjipn of the same tranquillity, those 
whom he intended to attack.. That among 
these places there were some of which the 
conqueror took so little account that he con- 
sidered them as his own without having had 
the trouble of conquering them, and that, in a 
word, Sevagy was the terror of the Orient and 
a princfi whom his star always led [64] to 
glory by sure paths. 
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At last I took leave of the Governor with 
whom I had remained longer than I had 
wished at first. His discourses engaged me 
still more than his honest and obliging 
iSSHijiers ; for he always taught me' some- 
thing new and interesting, knowing perfectly 
as he did the country and the ^conflicting 
interests jof the neighbouring princes. I shall 
not 'stop to give details of what he told me 
about commerce. Suffice it (to say) that I 
have spoken about it to those who are entrust- 
ed with the care of the Company’s affairs and 
have been^ablfu to make a profit out of it to 
their satisfaction. What I can say is that 
tMp^s would be in much better condition that 
way [65]and profits much greater ir all the 
persons who, by whatever interests it may be, 
shared thefbin, had concurred in the same 
view and had only the thought of working 
for the welfare of the nation without thinking 
too much of their .private (interests). 

[From p. 65 supra to p. 66 infra Carr6 
says that the people on his way w^re idola- 
trous but full of humanity q,nd religious 
sentiments.] 

[66] I had a very pleasant journey while 
proceeding to S. Thome to seek our Viceroy 

^ San Thom6, an old Portuguese settlement near 
Madras, was annexed by the Sultan of Golkonda in 1662. 
In July 1672 De la Haye, the French Viceroy, appeared 
before the town with his squadron. The Muhammadan 
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who was besieged in this place and to whom 
I was charged to carry the orders of the king. 
I met, at all moments, king Sevagy’s ofl&cers 
and troops [67], from whom I received 
nothing but courtesy; for, after the exam^Sle 
of their master, they evinced a pron'eness for 
strangers a,pd specially for the French. It was 
sufficiently manifested in the business of the 
seige of Saint Thome, an important town, 
which the king of Golkonde had held besieged 
for more than a year, when Sevagy weakened 
his forces so much that he was obliged to 
withdraw. I have decided to,.say something 
about it, as much as will be necessary for 
making Sevagy understood and his extr^^nm 
diligencfe in the execution of projects, which 


officers refused to supply provision and De la Haye in his 
anger attacked and captured the place. This was accom- 
plished without much difficulty as San Thom6 'had a small 
garrison with little munitions. It was an wanton breach of 
neutrality ahd an unwarranted act of aggression against 
a power that, to quote Carre, was pr.actically unacquainted 
with the French pe^le. Carr6 went to San Thom6 a few 
months aft^r this incident. The Golkonda Government 
prepared to avenge this uncalled for insult, but the first 
siege did not really begin before September. Unfortunate- 
ly for the French they were already at war with the Dutch 
and Admiral Van Goen's fleet co-operated with the 
Muhammadan army. At last after a protracted siege the 
French were forced to capitulate for want of provision, 
money and reinforcement. The capitulation was signed 
on the 6th September, 1674 and De la Haye abandoned the 
town on the 23rd of that month with 530 men. 
(Kaeppelin^ La Compagnie des Indes Orientales 
Frangois Martin, pp. 96-125. Malleson, History of the 
French India, pp. 18-22). 
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he concealed under the secrecy of an in- 
violable silence; for I intend to give apart a 
narrative of the siege of S, Thome ; Here, 
then, is how the thing happened, 

*Sevagy, as I htave already [68] said, 
having (fefeated the .army of the king of 
Visapour, kept in service .what remained of 
his better trqpps, who were very glad to pass 
under a general of such a great reputation. 
The king of Visapour did not long survive 
his defeat, it is even said that the ill-humour 
which he had from so much ill success con- 
tributed pot-ei little to hasten the end of his 
daysy^ This much is certain that since this 
battle, which he lost, he had no more joy nor 
health and llis favourites began to apprehend 
the consequence. He left a son agad six years, 
who was' crowned and proclaimed king in 
the capital of the realm with joy and extra- 
ordinary^ pomp. 

This young Prince seemed to be very 
intelligent, and as much so as can be 
expected at such a tender age, and lib already 
felt that he was the master. H'e was under 
the guardianship of a Prince of the royal 
blood, a mighty wealthy person, who possessed 
all the qualities necessary for commanding as 
sovereign and training a king. The deceased 

^ Ali Adil Shah II died in 1672. His son Sikandar 
was a boy of four at that time. 
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king himself had nominated him at the time 
of his death for this important office and had 
expressed his joy as he perceived that every 
body approved of his choice. 

r . 

Sevagy on his part having taken ' in 
Visapour the places that were convenient to 
him, had .turned his thoughts and arms to 
another direction and left his new -conquest 
in great tranquillity, so that Visapour under 
the guidance [70] of the young Prince enjoyed 
all the advantages that usually accompany 
profound peace. . 


Cavescan” got the credit ftJi’ ail the good, 
that followed; and he was quite happy to 
learn of having won the friendship of the 
people to such a degree that th6y raised no 
objection tc undertake whatever he desired. 
He was believed to be a warrior, because he 
knew how to behave (like one) during peace 
time. It was at this very time that the new 
conquests of Sevagy caused fresh anxiety to 
the Mogol, and he formed the plan of arming 
all the nibighbouring kings against him. He 
sent a superh embassy to the king of Visapour 

Khawas Khan, an Abyssinian and leader of the 
Deccani party. He was not a scion of the royal family 
as Carr6 suggests. Khawas Khan, contrary to a previous 
understanding with the other party leaders, usurped the 
supreme power after the King’s death. He tried to retain 
his position with the Moghul help but was arrested and 
deposed by Abdul Karim Bahlol Khan, the leader of 
the Afghan party. 
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and his ambassador was accompanied by all 
the greatest [71] nobles of his country who 
had followed him partly through friendship 
for him and partly to make an exhibition of 
th^ greatness of the nation, 

[Pp..71 — 76. The Mogol ambassador was 
received with great pomp ; in a lengthy speech 
he proposed an alliance against Sevagy and 
his proposal* was accepted.] 

[77] Cavescan assembled the grandees 
of the realm several times and war was 
resolved upon on certain conditions which 
the ambassador boasted of having made 
agreeable to his master. The generals were 
nonhnated and (officers) were sent to the most 
sequestered provinces for raising troops and 
money. The entire aspect of the realm was 
seen immediately changed, and iifstead of the 
profound peace which they enjoyed a few 
days prerviously, tumult and clash of arms 
were only heard. , Troops came there from 
all parts and the, town was too small to hold 
them. The greatest noise came ^from the 
elephants which these people are accustomed 
to employ in war : for they know how to arm 
them [78] so that at the first command from 
those who guide them they (the elephants) 
understand what is required of them and use 
their tjjank with an admirable skill for crush- 
ing men with blows of clubs or heavy iron 
chains attached to them. Gold and precious 
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stones shone, bn all sides, upon the dresses 
and arms of these men, who dress up for war 
as they dress up in these very parts for a 
festival or a tournament. 

SeVagy had, from the commencemepi^ of 
this negotiation on the part of the Mogol, 
obtained reliable information of it and knew 
what the instruction of the ambassador con- 
tained, as (did) the ambassa'dor himself. 
Nothing that was more to his [79] taste could 
befall him than a war declared so openly and 
with so much noise. This prince like light- 
ning flew from one country to another and he 
was always found where he was Ieast"expectod;- 

Several months, ago, he had appeared at 
the gates of Surate where the fright had been 
so great that every one took to flight. At the 
same time' he sent to demand- from the 
Portuguese of Daman that they should pay 
him heavy contributions and an annual 
tribute which he had imposed upon -them for 
the places he had restored to them. 

After? the warlike preparations of the 
Mogol and yisapour, it was not doubted that 
Sevagy should go to attack Amadabath“ one 
of the richest and strongest towns of the 
Mogol. And [80] when this town only 
thought of fortifying itself, and when, on the 
rumour of his coming, every body tii'?ire was 

o 

^ Ahmadabad. See note s, p. 83. 
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in alarm and in trouble, it was learnt with 
extreme surprise that this Prince at a distance 
of more than hundred leagues from there was 
at the gates of the metropolis of the kingdom 
of J^olkonde, whence he had sent to demand 
of the king two milli'ons of pagodes which are 
(equivalent to) tw’elve* millions of our money, 
adding that otherwise he ‘might come before 
him' and* prevent him from entering into his 
capital which he was going to order to be 
pillaged by his army>® 

The king of Golkonde jvho had sent the 
major part pf his troops to the siege of S. 
■ The^d - U nd who in the royal city where he 
considered himself safe ha^ only his residence 
[81] and sopae merchants, hardly c£C]pable of 
defending it, found himself under the cruel 
necessity pf obeying the orders of Sevagy, who 
received this great financial aid for carrying 
on the hew wars organised against him. 
Sevagy has since said that he was Very glad 
to do this favour -to our nation and not to let 
the bravest men in the world be crushed, who 
were always victorious during the course of 
this siege, but not receiving any re-inforce- 
ment had at last to yield. 

The king of Golkonde had more than 
sixty thousand men before S. Thom4 with 

r 

^ This is an obvious error. Shivaji visited the capital 
Golkonda as a friend and ally. 
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express orders’ to take the place ; but when 
he had exhausted his treasury for arresting 
the enterprise [82] of Sevagy, the troops 
eould not be paid regularly and the siege of 
St. Thome had to be raised. 

After this exploit SeVagy withdrew to his 
places in order to give rest ‘to his army and to 
make alterations or addition to his fortifica- 
tions as he might consider prop'er. He often 
walked alone in [83] the big gardens, where 
he refreshed himself from his conquests and 
spent entire days with his favourites in divert- 
ing himself and doing nothing with as much 
tranquillity as if he was a privale p<Nr.sor>, 'Ov 
had been in firmly assured peace with his 
neighbcFur. He affected this tranquillity in 
order to mock the great bustles which his 
valour caused his enemies, above ‘all the king 
of Visapour : he had the hardihood, when all 
the realms armed themselves against him, to 
go with a flying party to .capture Bicholin, a 
place on the frontier, and other important and 
very strpng towns belonging to Visapour 
which were so near Goa that only a river 
separated the lands of the Portuguese and 
those of Sevagy. 

[84] It was at that very time that I 
arrived at the capital town of Visapour and 
was a witness of the great preparations that 
were being made there. I met in the town a 
governor whom I had seen several years ago 
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at Mirzes^^ on the Mallabarre coast. He was 
a Persian by nation and a man of very good 
sense, chance presented me to him sihce I 
had arrived, and I had received from him a 
thousand good offices. He told me one day 
that he was surprised (to find) how much the 
French were liked in Visappur; their manners, 
noble and easy, opposed to ceremony and 
restraint, won them (attracted to them) the 
heajt of everyone; that the king, his master, 
liked them strongly and had even, in con- 
sideration for them, refused, to help [85] the 
king of Golkonde in the siege of S. Thome, 

for Sevagy, he was more absolute in 
Visapour than the king who reigned there, on 
account of the large sums of money *that he 
gave so liberally to those who seiyed him as 
spies and on account of the pleasure that they 
had in serving a man who seemed to have 

been born to command. I understood that 

• • 

valour always has its reward and that great 


Mirjan, — “village in the Kumta Tdluka of North 
Kanara District, Bombay, about 5 miles north of Kumta 
town. Mirjan has been supposed to be the ancient 
Muziris mentioned by Pliny as the first trading 
town in India. Under the Vijayanagar Kings Mirjan 
was held by local tributary chiefs. Albuquerque 
visited it in 1510. It subsequently passed to Bijapur, 
^d _ later .to the Bednur chief Sivappa Naik. The 
Marathas ^ized it in 1757. It suffered from the depreda- 
and was destroyed by Tipu. Frj»er visited 
Mirjan in the seventeenth century.” {Imperial Gazetteer 
of India. Vol. XVII. p. 364). 

17 
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men find praise even in the mouth of their 
enemies. 



TyE KARNATAK EXPEDITION. 


By Francois MaAtin. 




THE 


KARNATAK EXPEDITION. 

• • 

(Trom “Memoir op the Establishment of 
•French Colonies in the East Indies by Francis 
Martin, GoTjprnor of the Town and Fort Louis 
of Pondioherjr.” Unpublished Manuscript, 
Archives Nationales. Paris. T.* 1169). 

[Fol. '279 r°]. 

1677 May. . 

At last at the beginning of the month of 
May the movements made at Golconde for 
carrying on the war in those quarters were 
known. The -Duke of Gingy perceived well 
that he could not resist Chircam aqd that the 
latter wouk? sooner or later render himself 
master of this capital, urged all the more by 
the hatred that always existed between the 
Patane and the Daquinis, he (the* Duke) 
resolved to negotiate with the king of Golconde 
for handing over to him Gingy and other 
territories he had.* For this he , despatched 

* The nobles of Bijapur were divided into two 
principal parties or factions. The Afghan party was led 
by Bahlol Khan while Khawas Khan was the leader of 
the Deccani faction. The Abyssinian nobles belonged to 
Khawas Khan’s party. On the death of Ali Adil 
Shah II m 1672 Khawas Khan became regent. ^In 1676 
Khawas xhan was arrested and put to death by Bahlol 
Khan who seized the reins of the government. Khawas 
Khan’sf friends retaliated by murdering a prominent 
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some envoys who communicated with the 
minister Madena about this affair ; this 
.Brahman wanted to render some service to 
his religion on this occasion;* as he hac^con-' 
trol over the king of Golconde and. knew how 
to win him over to his views, Madena pro-* 
posed to the king’ the conquest of the state of 
Gingy*®' which would consequently ihvolve the 


leader of the Afghan party and a civil war broke out 
throughout the kingdom. Nasir Muhammad, governor 
of Jinji, was, according to Professor Kaeppelin, a brother 
of the deceased recent Khawas Khan. (Sabhasad says 
that Nasir Muhammad was the son of Khan Khanan, a 
wazir of Bijapur, Sen, Siva Chhatrapati, p. 124). Sher 
Khan Lodi, an Afghan, naturally belonged to the opposite 
party. These nobles ivfcre in theory provincial governors, 
but as the central government had become disorganised, 
they became for all practical purposes the sovereign 
rulers of the provinces under their charge. It is on this 
account that* the ruler of Jinji was styled as Duke and 
Prince by the French. •• 

* Madanna, a Brahman, rose to the high office of the 
Prime Minister of Golkonda during the reign of its last 
independent king Abul Hasan alias Tana Shah. He 
enjoyed considerable reputatioa as a scholar. There is 
reason to believe that he advocated an alliance with 
Shivaji from an honest conviction that it would be pro- 
fitable for .Golkonda. 

** “A famous rock-fortress in the Tindivanam taluk 
of South Arcot District, Madras, situated in 12° i5'N.- 
and 79° 25' E., on the road from Tindivanam to Tiru- 
vannamalai. The interest of the place is chiefly historical. 
The existing village is a mere hamlet, with a population 
(1901) of only 524. The fortress consists of three strongly 
defended hills — Rajgiri, Kistnagiri, and Chandraya 
Drug — connected by long walls of circumvSiJlation. The 
most notable is Rajagiri, on which stands the citadel. 
It is no(t known with certainty who construct^ the fort, 
but historical accounts and the nature of the buildings 
point to the conclusion that the credit of ^ building it 
belongs mainly, if not entirely, to the ancient Vijaya* 
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countries of Taniaour,’ Madure and thereby 
render him the master of the whole of Carnate. 
As he had his secret designs, he thereafter 
represented that it would not be proper to 
send there an army in usual form for fear of 
exciting 'the jealousy, of the Mogol and also 
because it was necessary that he should keep 
his ^besji Troops near him, and that Sivagy 
Raja, wKo was not far from Golconde with an 
army, must be induced to undertake this con- 
quest and with the cavalry that was ordinarily 
(stationed) in that part of (JJarnate which was 
dependent on this kingdom and by the orders 
that would be issued to the governors of- 
different places and to tl)e paleagars^ to join 
Sivagy, it .would suffice for this enterprise, 
and that before embarking on it that chief 
should eT\5gage on an oath, to deliver to the 


nagar dj^nasty. In 1677 the fort fell to Sivaji and 
remained’ in Maratha hands for twenty ^two years.” 
(Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XII., pp. 242-245). ^ 
* Tanjore and "Madura, old principalities ruled by 
Nayaks. Tanjore city is 218 miles froni Madras and 
Madima is 345 miles from Madras, on the south bank 
of the Vaigai rivhr. . ' 

^ Poligar. “This term is peculiar to the Madras 
Presidency. The persons so called were properly sub- 
ordinate feudal chiefs, occupying tracts more or less wild, 
and generally of predatory habits in former days ; they 
are now much the same as Zemindars in the highest use 
of the tlirm. The word is Tamil pdlaiyakkaran, the 
holder of a palaiyam, or feudal estate ; Telugu palega^er, 
and Uience Mahratti palegar ; the English fonn being no 
douy taken from one of the two latter.” (Hobson 
Jobfrn, p. 718). 
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king of Golconde all the fortresses he would 
capture; the good prince was deceived by the 
proposal. He wrote to Sivagy, inviting him 
t<y advance. The minister Madena, who knew 
that chief, knew it well that nothing would 
be obtained from his premises, and a'pparent- 
ly he was in agreeipent with him; his object 
was to put a part of Carnate under. Hindu 
domination and to make himself a "powerful 
protector of Sivagy by virtue of the facilities 
that he gave him (Sivagy) to make himself 
the master of it; and perhaps they had still 
more far-reaching designs. Sivagy arrived 
at Golconde with his army, he was very well 
received by the king ‘who gave him rich pre- 
sents. Hh had many consultations with the 
minister, orders were sent to the governors 
of various places in Carnate and to the 
paleagars to give Sivagy whatever assistance 
he might demand of them; troops, provisions, 
artillery, inunition etc., the Duke of Gingy 
‘was informed of every thing- and of the fact 
that Sivagy was the commander of the army 
of the king gf Golconde and • that he had 
orders to conclude the treaty about which they 
had agreed. Nasirmamet, who only sought 
the means of preventing Chircam from 
rendering himself the master of Gingy\did not 
make any alteration to the terms and got 
ready to receive Sivagy to whom he^ent 
ambassadors as soon as he [279 v°] le^nt 
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jthat he was in Carnate. Meanwhile the news 
of the march of this army and its approach 
put everyone in the country in confusion and 
each retired to the place where he believed to 
find* himself safe. 

We found ourselves very much embarass- 
ed by this §,ews at Pondicbery. The king of 
Golcojide j^wished us this, there were all the 
appearances that Sivagy would act in his 
interests, we also rightly foresaw that the 
Duke of Gingy would moreover incite him 
against us and that the Dutcli would not fail 
to injure those who could trouble them in 
their commerce, over and above the fact that 
they were our avowed enemies. In this per- 
plexity I wrote to Chircam and I sent to him 
a trustworthy person to learn the* measures 
that chiefs (had taken) to defend himself 
against the enemies who were about to fall 
upon him. I thereafter got information that 
Sedisour and other Captains, who left the side 
of the Duke of Gingy last year and threw 
themselves on that of Chircam, Had gone 
• back to that chief and returned with their 
troops to Gingy and that the Duke’s son had 
done the same thing, and that this secession 
had weakened the army of Chircam, who on 
his part Was greatly embarassed. He gave a 
warning to the principal merchants tg with- 
draw. 

IJhe man I had sent to Chircam returned 
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and reported to me that he had found that 
chief in great consternation. He had repre- 
sented to him, according to the orders I had 
given, that we were not safe at Pondichery 
that every thing was against us and that we 
should consider that this (§tate of things) only ■ 
arose in part from the service that we had 
rendered him against the Duke^of Gingy. He 
asked his permission for us to retire to the 
fortress of Tequenepatan® in case we .were 
forced to do it,. so that we would (yet) help 
to save it for hiln. Chircam excused himself 
on what the Dutch would think of it, namely, 
that he had handed over that fortress to us 
and this would afford them a good pretext 
for attacking us there. He offered us 
Paleamcotp® for a place of retreat and this 
was all that he could do — thafr meanwhile 


® Tegnapatan or Devanampatnatn, a littlfe to the norA 
of Cuddalore old town and east of Cuddalore, new town in 
the South Arcot District, Cuddalore Taluk, about 12 miles 
south of Pondichery. The Dutch- had a small settlement 
at the plac^e and wanted to acquire the sihall fort, which 
was already there, from the Marathas who were masters 
of the Jinji country from the tim/i of its capture by^ 
Sivaji in 1677! Shortly afterwards, in 1678, the Dutch* 
abandoned the Devanampatnam settlement and retired to 
Pulicat. They seem to have entertained a design of 
capturing Pondichery and the castle of Devanampatnam. 
In 1680 the Dutch got permission from the Marathas to 
erect a factory at Porto Novo. In 1690 thew English pu^ 
chased the fort at Devanampatnam from Raja Ram and 
it was ivimed Fort St. David. (Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari). 
Tegnapatan is about a mile from Cuddalore. V 

® Palamcotta, the chief town of the TinnevellJ^ district, 
Madras Presidency. 
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there was nothing to fear from Sivagy and 
he had enough forces for resisting him. 

This is what our envoy, who returned en 
the 2nd of May, reported to me. He 'told me 
also that the ambassadors of the neighbour- 
ing princes were close to Chircam for adopt- 
ing the measures in the present juncture. 
What bur envoy reported to us made us still 
more anxious; as a place of retreat Tequene- 
patan would have been convenient for us, 
besides it was on the se.jL-board which we 
ought to choose to save ourselves, Paleamcote 
is a fortress in the territories to the south- 
west of Pondichery at a, distance of twenty 
leagues in our measure of length. To offer it 
as a retreat to us was to mock us as well. We 
howeveru^waited the course of eVents in order 
to determine our (policy). 

I 

On ,the 22nd I received a Iqtter from 
Ibrahimcam, the eldest son Chircam. He in-, 
formed me that he had arrived at Trividy^ 
and wished me to let him know in reply 
whether I liked to go there to meet him or 
whether he would come here for consulting 
us upon the present affairs. I sent back the 
man who had brought me his letter and 

^^ruvadi, about 15 miles west of Fort St» David. In 
1750 Ae French gfanisoned this place with 50 Europeans 
and/00 Sepoys. (Onne, War in Indosian, Vol. I, 2nd 
editf)n, p. 147). 
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charged him to assure him that I would be at > 

Trividy the next day. 

* 

I mounted horse at 11 o’clock at night 
with Sieurs Herpin and Permain and 
10 soldiers. We arrived ^t Trividy next day, 
the 23rd, at 9 o’clock in. the, morning. There 
I found Ibrahimcam and' a numt;>m of his 
men much occupied, the forme;r ^th des- 
patching the family and the others with 
making packages [Fol. 280 r°] and in laiting 
the coffers and generally their more valuable 
belongings there,’' all to be transported to 
Valgondepour.® 

I had a two hours’ consultation with 
Ibrahimc/im about* the present affairs. He 
wanted to make me believe that' he did not 
fear Sivagy,4hat Ecugy,® Madure“.§jid other 
chiefs of the country would join their forces 
with the troops they had and that they were 


® Valikandapuram : “Eight miles north-north-east of 
Perambalur. ,Its name is said to mean ‘the village where 
V&li was seen,’ and it is popularly supposed to have been 
the place where , Rama met V41i. The place is called 
called Volcondah by Orme.” (Trichinopoly Gazetteer, 
P- 307). 

* Ekoji, also called "Vyankoji, was Shivaji’s step- 
brother by Shahaji’s second wife Tuka Bai. 

The Nayak of Madura. This must be Chokkanatlm 
Nayak who ruled from 1659 to 1682. He rwnoved his 
capital from Madura to Trichinopoly. He waged war 
against Mysore and Tanjore and this quarrel between 
Madura and Tanjore finally led to the Maratha c6;nquest 
of the latter principality. (R. Sathyanatha »iyar» 
History of the Nayaks of Madura, pp. 154 — 190). 
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,in a position to defend themselves there. He 
added that there were eight to ten thousand 
horse in march under the Generalissimo 
Baloulcan^^ who were coming to those parts. 
He wanted even to' persuade me that Sivagy 
did not like their coming. However, inspite 
of the good countenance Jie put upon it, he 
was seen to be in a hurry to order his goods 
to be transferred and his carriages to be des- 
patched. He also asked us to retire to 
Paleamcote, we replied that it was not our 
custom to leave before havi?ig seen the enemy. 

I then spoke to him about his father’s 
refusal (to us) of the fortress of Tequenepatan 
as a place of retreat. He also alleged the 
same reasons to us, meanwhile he told us 
that his^ father would write to the governor 
to receive' us there if we were pressed. I 
noticed ^hat we were embarrassing him and 
that he .intended to leave. We lef^ him and 
he at once mounted on horse back to rejoin, 
the family," the elephants, the camels and 
other conveyances that were already on 
march. We ’then retired to * a quarter of 
league from there, where we dined and whence 


Bah^}! Khan. Originally a general of the Bijapur 
amy, he afterwards became regent of the kingdom. He 
died in December 1677 and his party was unable to 
retain its predominance in the state. Siddi Dfasaud, the 
next /karbhari or prime minister, belonged to the 
Decqani party. ^ 
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we set out for Pondichery, where we arrived 
on the 24th at six in the morning. 

The whole conduct of Chircam convinced 
us that things went worse than Ibrahimcam 
was ple'ased to have us believe. We had also 
news that the vanguards of Sivagy’s troops 
had arrived at ( a place) two days’ (journey) 
from Gingy. 

Meanwhile a Portuguese • shi'p 'had 
anchored in our road on its way to Madras 
from Goa. We resolved to put up on bo-ard 
the most valuable*| things the company had in 
the lodge which were in fact not very con- 
siderable, still we deemed them more safe at 
Madras than at Pondichery ; this being done, 
the ship dnstantly set sail. Not being in a 
position to defend themselves,’ the petty 
princes of these parts decided immediately to 
send (messengers) to Sivagy; Ihere was 
Chircam only who put a good countenance, 
though he could not help betraying -the bad 
• state of his affairs; he changed his resolution 
about the, safety of his family ‘‘whom he 
pushed into the woods of Arelour.^ 

The maj'ority of the inhabitants of 
Goudelour^* and other places of the coast left 

^ Ariyalur, chief town of the sub-division of the same 
name in the Trichinopoly district. “The Zamindars are 
Vanniyas by caste, and originally, held the estate as 
arasuikdvaledrs or ‘heads of police’ ”, (Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, Vol. VI, pp. 1-2). 

^ Cuddalore, 12 miles south of Pondichery. 
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and proceeded to the south; the inhabitants 
^ Pondichery sent what valuables they had 
to the forests in our neighbourhood, we. also 
sent there certain goods that were kept in the 
lodge, there was consternation everywhere. 

One of our men rtJturned on the 28th from 
Gingy. He had Witnessed there the arrival 
of a detachment of one thousand horse from 
Sivagy’s^rbopfs who encamped near the place. 
The commander had come there to confer 
with Nasirmamet. 

We sent information to Surat about the 
condition of the province. 

We decided to go to inspect the condition 
of the fortress of Valdour'^ for ascertaining 
whether we 6ould find a refuge in it in case 
of necessity, and we were there in the even- 
ing of the* 30th. There were provisions 
enough in. the place, munitions and a garrison 
of seven 'to eight hundred men, which was 
more than ^at was needed for its defence, 
but there was lack of funds. [280, v°]. The 
houses near the place were being felled, the 
garrison gave sufficient evidence of their 
resolution but there was no money for their 
pay. We spent the night there in conversing 
with the pfficers, on the morning of the 31st 
we returnd to Pondichery whence I wrote to 


^^Valdour, about 15 miles west of Pondichery. 
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Ghircam, infolrming him about the condition 
in which we had found the place. ^ 

We were informed the same day that the 
agreement between Sivagy and Nasermamet 
was concluded and thal^ some troops of the 
former were already in* Gingy. Nasermamet 
had receiyed a si^m in ca*sh and some terri- 
tories with an annual rent of fif^ thousand 
6cus^ in perpetuity, and he was' pfe\)aring to 
leave the place with his family. 

Chircam had always wanted to persuade 
us that we had nothing to fear from Sivagy, 
that he had sufiBcient forces to fight him, that 
reinforcement had come to him from Visia- 
pour ; we however* (lid not give any credence 
to what' he wrote us ; with the treaty with 
Nasirmamet concluded, it is certain that they 
would forthwith fall upon him, we had reason 
to fear also to find all against us, Sivagy, 
Golconde and Nasirmamet. At this juncture 
I assembled the more important persons of 
the lodge and after having considered the 
state of alffairs we arrived at the decision of 
sending an envoy to Sivagy ’in order to try 
to maintain us at Pondichery. I wrote to 

^ An obsolete French coin, originally of gold, first 
struck by St. Louis in 1250. The silver 6cu W£W first 
coined by Henry III in 1580 and was cun'ent till the 
reign of Louis XVI. From 1641 to 1793 a silver 6cu 
was equivalent to 60 sols and its value varied from 3 to 6 
Uvres or French pounds. Larouse, Dictionnaire Universel 
Encyclopediqiie ) . 
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tJ»at chief, representing to him that our 
company was established in his territories of 
Rajapour^® and that as such we prayed to be 
preserved in these parts. A Bramen^ who* 
served in the lodge was sent to him. I in- 
structed him about the reply he would have 
to give to thje complaints ^that wo foresaw 
would .be^ made against us about the capture 
of the liing of Golconde's ship in the 
Masulipatam Road^^ as well as the capture of 
(the fort of) Valdour^® from Nasirmamet. 
Then I wrote to Chircam about the precau- 
tions we had taken believing that he would 
not take it amiss. 


The French factory at Rajapur wis founded in 
1669 by J. Boufeau. (Kaeppelin, La Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales et Frangois Martin, p. 6o). 

The French were at war with the king of Golkonda 
on account ^f San Thom6 (see note pp. 249-50^. In 1676 
M. Herpin was sent on" a small vessel with forty men 
to capture a Sn^ish .ship that was supposed to be on 
its way from Manilla to Porto Novo and had on board 


a large sum of money. Failing to seize the Spanish ship 
that did not make, the usual voyage, Herpin entered, 
according to previous instruction, the Masulipatam road 
and captured a ship belonging to the king of Golkonda 
(Kaeppelin, La Compagnie des Indes Orientales, p.* 158). 

Sher Khan Lodi had permitted the French to 
settle at Pondichery and further helped them with a 
loan on very high interests. In return whereof he 
expected their assistance in his war against Nasir 
Muha\nmad of Jinji. Martin himself led the expedition 
against Valdour. He left Pondichery on the 24tn Septem- 
ber, 1676 and the fort was reduced the next day. (Kaep- 
pelin, La Compagnie des Indes Orientales, pp. 159-160). 

18 
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June. 

.The Bramen set out for Gingy on the 
,1st June. 

A group of dyers t^at we had at Pondi- 
chery in the service of the company left at^ 
night without our knowledge. They betook 

< t * 

themselves to Madras. 

On the 4th we received ' ar'''lAter from 
Chircam couched in the same tone as the 
previous ones, that he expected reinforcement, 
that he would heat Sivagy and that he gave 
us liberty to retire to Valdour or to remain 
at Pondichery. 

Shortly afterwards we got information 
that Sfvagy after giving orders at Gingy for 
the preservation of that place was gone to 
attack Velour,^ an important fortress eight or 
ten leagues from there (Gingy). This place 
belonged to the king of Visiapour and a 
Kafir®’ was its Governor;* he was solicited by 


^ Vellore, in North Arcot District, 37 miles from 
Madras. It wafS considered one of t'he strongest forts in' 
that region. Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad wrote about it 
“that fort was so strong, that there was not another like 
it on the earth. Round the fort was a ditch of flo^wing 
water. The water was bottomless (so deep was the ditch). 
In that water lived ten thousand alligators. Two carts 
could be driven side by side, over the rampart of the 
fort, so strong was it. The rampart had four eircuite 
one aftdi: (within) another.” (Sen, Siva Chhatrapati, 

p. 127). 

®’ Probably an Abyssinian. 
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N^sirmamet to come to terms but he flatly- 
refused to follow his example. 

On the 5th we received a letter from an, 
uncle of Chircam who assured (us) that the 
reinforcement which had been sent was near, 
'that cannon had been -fired at Trividy, and 
in other pbces of 'the country shgar and 
betels ' had^^been distributed among the 
inhabitants for such a good news. We did 
not give it any credence at all. 

Our Bramen informed .us by a letter 
which we received on the 6th that he had 
arrived at Gingy and proceeded to encamp 
[281 r°] before Velour. 

In the agreement with Nasirmamet it 
was settled that some territories, dependent on 
the kingdom of Golconde, should, belong to 
him. On the refusal of Sivagy to deliver 
Gingy to the officers of the king of Golconde 
as he had .engaged himself to do, thos§ officers 
also refused to put Nasirmamet in possession 
of lands whiiif had been ceded to him by the 
treaty and which were in the state* of their 
•prince. This opened their eyes and convinced 
them that Madena was allied with Sivagy to 
the prejudice of the interests of the king of 
Golconde ; that unfaithful minister had 
cheated his master in his intention of re- 
establishing the Hindus in Carnate. j Poor 
Nasirmamet was shuffled and got only a 
portion of what had been promised to him; 
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fallen from his former greatness, he becaihe 
so pielancholy that he died a short while 
.after. 

Bcugy, a brother of JSivagy by his father, ' 
came to terms with him after seyeral nego- 
tiations from both sides.. Sivagy had some* 
claims a*gainst Ecugy on account of some 
lands the latter held under the. jijri^iotion of 
Gingy and which he made much of, even- 
tually as I shall relate. 

Detachments of Sivagy’s troops seized 
many villages around V a 1 d o u r and 
Congimere -,^ the well-to-do people who were 
(still) there threw -themselves into the woods 
and waited for the conclusion of the war. 

We received a letter on the 17th from our 
Bramen who informed us that, he had seen 
Sivagy by whom he had been well received, 
that he was coming back to inform us of the 
conversktions that he had with that chief. 

The troops of Sivagy ravaged the country 
everywhere, they were masters of the open 
plains, theire remained nothing but the. 
fortresses that held out for Chircam but their 
garrison dared not come out. 


“ Ecugy, fr&re de pSre de Sivagy. 

2* Congimere is most probably Congimedu (North of 
Pondichery) of Orme’s map, {War in Indostan, p. 33) • 
Kunimedu, 13 miles north of Pondichery and about i nule 
from the sea (Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari). 
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y Our Bramen returned from Sivagy on the 
19 th. ■ He reported to us that he secured three 
audiences with that chief by the assistance of 
.one Janardanpendit“ also a Bramen and one’ 
of his (Sivagy’s) ministers. In the'' first 
audience Sivagy strongly complained against 
our people for having defied the king of Gol- 
conde whom he called his father, his lord and 
his soverwgn^-by the capture of Saint Thome 
and seizure of the ship in the road of Masuli- 
patan. He continued his complaints against 
the insults we had offered the’Duke of Gingy 
by the capture of Valdour. The Bramen, who 
was prepared for all these replied tq him and 
gave him satisfaction on airthese charges; this 
first audience terminated in that manner. The 
second almost wholly revolved round the same 
matters, Sivagy then added that since we had 
taken Valdour from Nasirmamet for the 
benefit of Chircam we could also transfer the 
same to that chief and restore it to him. 
Thereupon th? Bramen replied that Chircam 
had been always our friend, that we had 
obligations to him and we should not draw 
sword against him. Sivagy then demanded 
that we should send some Frenchmen to lielp 

Janardajji Narayan Hanmante, brother of Raghu- 
nath Narayan Hanmante. He afterwards became 
Sumanta or one of the eight principal ministers of state. 
He espoused the cause of Rajaram after Shivaji’s d^th 
and was appointed to command the army sent against 
Sambhaji, by whom he was surprised and captured. 
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him to take possession of Velour ; to which iijje 
replied that we could not leave Pondichery. 
The * chief then made another attempt ; he 
lasked what we would give him for leaving us 
in peace. Our Bramen. replied that we had 
nothing in the lodge that there was‘no trading, 
doing on, account, of tlie \^ar we were having 
against the Dutch, but that we ^pected some 
ships. The second audience tetKeinatecL with 
these conversations. At the third, Sivagy 
assured our envoy that we might stay in com- 
plete security a’t Pondichery without taking 
the side of either party ; that if we offered the 
least insult to his people there would be no 
quarter for us or .for those of our people who 
were in«the factory [281 v°] of Rajapour, that 
he would send an avaldar in a few days to 
govern Poildichery and that we might have to 
live with him in the same manner as we had 
done with the officers of Chircam • the chief 
dismissed the Bramen, he entrusted* him with 
a letter for me in the form ofs^ "firman, his 
minister . also wrote me in the same 
terms ; the envoy returned with these 
assurances and the two letters. Sivagy 
had* been given to understand that we were 
two to three hundred Frenchmen at 
Pondichery, that there were seventy at 
Valdour, this is what had made that .chief 
ask us to help him to take Velour, the Bramen 
was assured that the information that was 
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gj;wn to Sivagy made him change the design 
he had formed, after he had entered Gingy, of 
coming to these parts, fearing that we would 
, (in that case) join ourselves with Chircam* 
and it was this reason that caused Mm to 
,march against Velour.* The Bramen reported 
what he had been told and it appeared that 
there was soinething in it, for, a few days 
after STvagy.-was assured about us, he raised 
the siege of Velour in order to proceed to fight 
Chircam, the governor of that place defended 
himself to his best, he rejected all the pro- 
posals made to him for coming to terms. 

The ambassadors of the Naiques of 
Madure and of Maiousour’ were near Sivagy 
as well as tbe envoys of the palea'gers of 
Velour, Onlourpatian**^ and others. 

Shortly after the return of our Bramen 
50 cavaliers and some infantry arrived at 
Pondichery, I sent to reconnoitre them. 
They said that they came to seek Chiracm 
and wanted to encamp for the night near a 
mosque which is to the south of tlie colony. 


Onlourpatian is Ulund<irp6tta. It was the seat of 
a Poligar and means the town of black gram. Its local 
is the Lofd of Black Gram ; and it has got a famous 
shrine of Kali. The trunk road from Madras to Trichino- 
^ly ?yns through the place, it is situated in the 
Tinikoilur Taluk, due west of the place of thllt name. 
It IS now on the chord line of railway between Villupuram 
snd Trichinopoly. (Prof. (p. S. Srinivasachari). 
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I could not refrain from giving them perm^- 
sion, meanwhile I caused them to be watched 
and .we were under arms the whole night. 
The next day the 20th, the commander of these 
troops' sent me a demand for some money on 
loan and some provisions. I replied to his 
men that we had neither the one nor the other. 
Upon this refusal* they wanted to do violence 
to the inhabitants, we took up <m. attitude of 
resisting it, these movements obliged the com- 
mander to withdraw with his troops.* He 
marched toward the interior. These were men 
who were looking for pillage. They had been 
to Tequenepatan where they were refused 
admission 'into the fortress, they were received 
at Goudelour when it was made known that 
they were really Chircam’s men*. 

Four o*f our soldiers deserted on the 21st, 
it appears that this was due to fear. 

f 

The*- troops of Sivagy who were near 
Valdour retreated and joined tlje main army. 

We were informed on the 22nd that 
Chircam had arrived witl^ his army at 
Trividy, eight leagues from Pondichery. He' 
sent* us word by one of our men, who was in 
his suite and whom he had sent to us, that his 
affairs were in a good condition and that we 
would be acquainted with news thereof, in a 
few days. Meanwhile we learnt from another 
source that Sivagy’s m^n had captured from 
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]Kkm two small places, P&nemoule and 
Trinenelour ® 

The overthrow of Chircam was already 
in sight; he owed the company some^money, 
I wrote to him about it, I put up the pretext 
that we Had no money to subsist on and that 
this was the only means wC'had of maintaining 
ourselygs. I received his reply on the 25th in 
which 'he jiointed out to me that he was also 
in ['4^82 r°] need, that I should take into con- 
sideration the present circumstances and that- 
we must suffer together. 

There was a sort of sedition in the lodge, 
the circumstance that h^d contiibuted to it 
was that the sailors and soldiers refused what 
was given them for subsistence though it was 
enough for living. They were al^o excited by 
some turbulent spirits, which led me to arrest 
a sergeant and a surgeon and to cause them 
to be thrown into the dungeon. ^ 

I thought it was proper to go to see Chiro 
cam in order to endeavour to get §ome money 


Trinenelour is Tiruve^nanallur, 14 miles south- 
east of Tirukoilur in the South Arcot District, intimately 
connected with the great Tamil poet Kambar whose first 
patron was lord of this place. Panemoule, 13 miles north 
by west o^ Villupuram Junction on the ^uth Indian 
Railway, near the south end of the Jinji hills. It is 
situated in the midst of a picturesque country. In the 
middle of the bttnd of its tank is a rock on’ the top of 
which is a Saiva temple with inscriptions of the Fallava 
King Rajasinha. (Prof.^C. S. Srinivasachari). 
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from him and bfe precisely acquainted with tlH 
state of his affairs. There were nevertheless 
some measures to be attended to, I could not 
*mlike this journey without Sivagy knowing of 
it, possibly it might make him change his 
attitude with regard to uS. I had a 'consulta- 
tion with the principals of the lodge whereby 
the journey was resolved upon, and deferred 
exculpating ourselves to Sivagy, tffl he -should 
write about it. 

f 

- I started on the 27th at three in the after- 
% 

noon, we were four cavaliers, and ten French 
soldiers under a sergeant with twenty native 
'soldiers. At 8 we arrived at Toquenambat, it 
is a village four leagues from Pondichery and 
halfway from TriVidy. We rested for an hour, 
after (which) I received some letters from 
Surat which Sieur Deltor, who had remained at 
the lodge, had sent me. Inside these, there were 
some letters from the company of December 
J6, dealing with the state of their commerce 
only, with^the exception that it had given 
very much confidence to the rebellious spirits 
who had been Sent back and who had induced 
the Directors to blame the conduct of some of 
the chiefs of the Surate council (for some 
thing); there was, however, nothing to» reprove, 
but this is an error into which one frequently 
falls upon the reports of worthless people. 

I also received in the saii{.e way some letters 
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M)m Sieur Destremaiia,“ Frenfch merchant at 
Golconde. He informed me that the league 
had been confirmed between the king of Gol- 
conde, Sivagy and the (corps of the) Daquehi • 
party against Balgulcam who had* taken 
possession of the Government of Visiiapour, 
There was little ajjpea’rancg of his (Baloulcam) 
being able to send reinforcements to Chircam, 
as he had necessity of all his forces for defend- 
ing himself against so many enemies. 

'We arrived at seven in the morning of^ 
the 28th to a village about a quarter of a league 
from Trividy; from there I sent (a messenger) 
to inform Chircam of our arrival, Jje asked me • 
to see him in the afterndon. An accident to 
our interpreter was the cause of our* inability 
to discuss the affairs during this visit which • 
we made at four in the evening. I noticed 
that Chircam and all his men were very sad, 
only a general discourse was entered into, 
postponing the essejitial (one) for thd* next day. 
We returned at seven to the camp, at night we** 
had an alarm on a rumour which 'ran (to the 
effect) that Sivagy was near. 

We went to see Chircam on the 29th. He 
was in his divan^ with his principal officers. 
After some general conversation I asked of 
him a private interview. He made his people 

** He was also physician to the King of ^olkonda. 

® A council chamber or a place properly equipped 
for sitting in. ) 
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leave, there remained only his uncle, an oW 
man of nearly eighty years, and his eldest Son. 
I caused (our interpreter) to enquire of him 

the condition of his affairs and the decisions 
he had 'come to, with a view to decide upon 
our measures also. He replied (to it) that as 
for the' conditions of his affairs, they were 
quite satisfactory, {hat he had been informed 
that Badourkam^ had sent word, to tlj^ king 
of Golconde that if he did not give up the alli- 
ance with Sivagy he (Badourkam) w6uld 
heliver [282 v°] Visiapore to the Mogol, that 
he also offered to come to terms with Sedimou- 
sour,® the chief of the Daquenis, and to submit 
to him, the*^ministej> remaining content with 
the office pf the commander-in-chief, that there 
was every sign that the king of Golconde and 
Sedimousoup would listen to these proposals 
and that their effects would be seen before 
fifteen days expired. As for his decisions, (he 
added) if Sivagy sent only four * to five 
/thousand horse against him he would hasard 
a battle, bqt if he (Sivagy) came with all his 
forces he (Chircam) would have to retire 
under the guns of one of his fortresses, that 
what caused him the greatest trouble was the 
lack of funds. He then asked me, after 


® Bahadur Khan, foster brother of Aurangzib, .and 
Viceroy of* the Deccan. It may be a clerical error for 
Baloulcam. 

® Siddi Masaud, see note iif p. 269. 
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apologizing, how the present juncture ap- 
peared to me, but afterwards being pressed to 
tell him what I thought, I informed him what v 
had been written to me from Golcondff; I then 
added that according to appearances the 
league would not- change its views so soon; 
that we wei*e touched to see him ’in so little 
state *^ill equipped) to resist Sivagy whose 
army consisted of twelve thousand horse and 
many thousand infantry, that in my opinion 
he should furnish his principal fortresse'S 
with good garrisons and supply them with 
victuals and munitions of war and retire with* 
a body of cavalry near the woodfe’ of Arelour, 
that he knew well that Sivagy Qould not 
remain morfe than two months longer in these , 
parts on account of the necessity of going to 
preserve hiS estates in the Decan and on the 
coast of India, and that after his departure 
he (Chiicam) would have the liberty of re- 
establishing hiuiself, as his lands would not? 
disappear and would exist for ever. His uncle 
forthwith interrupted the interpreter and said 
that this was what he had re’presented but 
he had not been listened to and that Chircam 
suffered himself to be guided by some 
Bramens,who betrayed him. This matter was 
again dilated on after which the principal 
Bramen was called in to see whether there 
would be room for admitting some provisions 
into the places that/ had been named to him; 
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this man, according to the nature of the people 
of his^sect who look to their own interest only, 
foresaw the ruin of Chircam and answering in 
a sufficiently cold tone raised many difficulties 
and it is true that he oij'ght to hay,e thought 
of this* earlier. Things continued to be the 
same without anything being •decided on. 
Chircam then proposed to me t^at we -should 
join him. I pointed out to him that in the 
first place we numbered only 35 to 40 French- 
•luen who could not be of any great use to him 
at the present juncture, that I believed that 
we would serve him much better by staying 
at Pondichfery on account of the information 
we would be able ‘to give him. It was this 
(reason) that led me to send a* Bramen to 
Sivagy, thisi man was present and related to 
him what had been treated, Chircam, his 
uncle and his son approved of our ^conduct). 
He had the intention of sending his ramily to 
.Tequenepatan on account of ^ the facilities 
he had for^ retiring to that place by sea. He 
asked for my opinion but as I knew that he 
was not on good terms with the Dutch I told 
him that he should assure himself about them 
beforehand. 

I then represented the interests of the 
company and the fact that we needed money 
to subsist on. He answered that I saw’ the 
condition in which he wp, that this (money) 
was what he also needed\ for if he had funds 
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he would not be lacking in troops to fight 
Sivagy. I then caused his uncle to be sounded 
by our [283 r°] Bramen with a view to a^k 
for his advice as to whether we .should 
demand from Chircam a decree in the form of 
cession oi Poridichery, as security for the debt 
of the compfjny. He replied that things had 
not been pressed so far, that he would take 
charge* of th‘is matter and serve us in this 
respect in (proper) time. We spent two hours 
in these conversations after ..which we with» 
drew ourselves and I have not seen Chircam 
since. His army was composed of three 
thousand horse and thre^e or four thousand 
infantry but the mere naihe of Siva^ made 
them tremble. Chircam was by nature one of 
the capable men in India for governing, but 
was little qualified for war. He had also the 
weakness of letting himself be guided by his 
Bramensfwho made him believe that* Sivagy’s 
army would disappear at the sight of his . 
forces. We relumed to our camp and arrived 
at Pondichery on the 30th. 

July. 

On the 2nd July I learnt that Chircam’s 
uncle and his (Chircam’s) son were at Valdour. 

I wrote t&em a letter of courtesy, they also 
replied in the same spirit and informed me 
that they had come ^here to pay the garrison 
and to throw some provision into the place. 
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On the 5th we got information that 
Sivagy had left the siege of Velour where he 
had left a part of his troops and he had arrived 
at Gingy whence he had started with six 
thousand horse to fight -Chircam. 

This news made me apprehensive about 
Chircam I spoke 'to our Bramep about it, I 
told him that it was absolutely necessary that 
he should go to Trividy with a view to obtain 
some security from that chief for the com- 
'^any’s debt. He set out on the 7th, while at 
three leagues from Pondichery, he saw that all 
the inhabitants were on their flight, they told 
him that 'Chircam^ had been defeated, this 
obliged him to retrace his steps to give me 
this unjpleasant news which was confirmed 
from diverge places on the same day. After- 
wards came four cavaliers of his (Chircam’s) 
army, who retreated to the northern side and 
they told us the same thing. j 

, Many other cavaliers of the same army 
came on the 8th also into Pondichery and 
from them we learnt the details of Chircam’s 
defeat. On * the 6th Sivagy had advanced 
with his troops within view of Trividy. 
Chircam at once caused his men to be put into 
fighting order and advanced against his 
enemies, it is not known whether he still had 
the foolishness with which the Bramens had 
inspired him, to believe that his enemies 
would disappear when he approached them. 
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but^it is certain that his march had something 
of a martial (character). This intrepidity did 
not, however, last long. Sivagy’s army’ did 
not swerve in the least, it awaited the shock.’ 
Chircam recognised thereby that he^ had 
jtaken a false stifep, the" posture of his enemies 
astounded him, he decided tp make .a retreat. 
Sivagy, who understood (the science) of war 
perceived his (Chircam’s) surprise, he made 
his troops march, the retreat was precipitated 
and converted into a kind of flight, the 
enemies pushed on and then all were scattered. 
Chircam fled with his son and some of his 
principal oflicers at full speed. Siyagy, who 
knew well that to take hifai prisoner was to 
finish the war, pursued him in the same 
manner. The poor chief, after having done all 
that was possible and being closely pursued, 
had time only to throw himself on the 7th 
into a w, retched fortress called Bonnegir- 
patanam,®^ two leagues from Porto Novo 
where his eldest son and some of his officers 
joined him. ' 

There he wq,s then besieged, by Sivagy’s 
troops who pursued him. It was his [238 v°] 
intention to retire into the woods of Arelour 

but he was so closely pursued that he could 
1 

Bhuvangiripattanam, now a small union lying 
four miles north-west of Chidambaram and separated from 
it by the river Vellar. It was used by the English as a. 
grain depot during the jCamatic wars. (Prof. C. S. 
Srinivasachari.) * 

19 
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not throw himself there. It could be Well 
imagined (believed) that this news caused us 
an easily conceivable anxiety; we lost thereby 
•the only support we had on this coast. 

I*then pointed out to our Bramen that it 
would be an important serviceUo our company^ 
to try to join Chircaln before he falls into 
Sivagy’s hands for endeavoufing to obtain 
from him some security for the cdhipany’s 
debt. He was fully prepared for what I 
wanted and left on the 8th to seek Chircam. 

Many cavaliers, some dismounted and 
stripped of everything, passed through 
Pondichery and retired towards the north; 
we assisted them, as much as we could. The 
entire country was covered by these fugitives. 
There were not (even) ten cavaliers together. 

On thd 10th we learnt that the garrison of 
Valdour had left the place, that of Tequene- 
patan did the same thing, and the same 
(happeried) in the other fprtresses oi Chircam. 
It could be said that so sudden a revolution 
had neveu been witnessed if we had not since 
instances of greater revolutions in Europe. 

As we knew that Sivagy treated our’ 
nation in the factory of Rajapour favourably 
and even held correspondence with the 
Director, Monsieur Baron, the idea came to 
me of writing a letter to that chief in the 
Director’s name. I communicated it to the 
gentlemen of the lodge iwho approved of the 
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ide<r the purport of the letter was that 
Monsieur Baron had learnt of Sivagy’s depar- 
ture for these parts and having no doubt .that 
all favourable success would attend him there; 
he supplicated him to take under his protec- 
tion the Company’s servants who were in the 
factory of Pondichery; the rest were of a 
courteous character only. This letter, proper- 
ly drawn and sealed, was sent to our Bramen . 
with orders to seek Sivagy and to present to 
him With what we had written to him. 

Sivagy’s men entered into the fortress of 
Tequenepatan on the 11th, the commander of 
the troops paid a visit to the Dutch who were 
near the place. Believing th^t Chircam would 
not succumb so soon but (relying) still more 
on the assurance that we had from Sivagy 
that we could stay at Pondichery, ’! had des- 
patched a man to Madras to report about the 
goods we had sent there. This man informed 
us that the English governor of that place had 
received a letter from the king of Golconde 
ordering him not to give any assistence to 
Sivagy but to be on his guards and to defy 
■ him. This prince had since recognised that he 
had been cheated with respect to the proihise 
that Sivagy had made him of restoring Gingy 
to him. Yet the Bramen Madena who was the 
authpr^of this expedition suffered nothing and 
was still at the head of affairs. Being ’warned 
the same day that SiVagy had complained of 
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US, I wrote to' Madras to let our goods reid^in 
there. Two ships belonging to the English 
company had arrived at Madras from Europe, 
hothing but general information could be 
learnt' there, the English are very reserved 
about, important news. 

We obtained information from Madras of 

* I 

a cruel deed committed at Bantdim and (which 
was) contrary to the Law of Nations. .The son 
of the king of Bantam had [284 r°] some dis- 
pute with the chief of the factory thdt the 
’company of England had in that town. There 
were angry words on either side, the young 
prince felt affronted and swore to have re- 
venge. The Javapbse are implacable in their 
hatred, without faith, and without honour. 

Three days after this quarrel the chief of 
the compaily of England, accompanied by his 
second, two or three others of his people and 
the chief of the company of Denmark, went 
for an outing in a halon^ (ithese are Ifght boats) 
on the river; while returning from the outing 
to come back to their lodgings the English 
were assasinated by some Javanese who were 
waiting for them in the river pretending to 
bathe and they held, hidden under the water. 

Saloon. “A rowing vessel formerly used in 
various parts of the Indies, the basis of whiah was a 
large canoe, or ‘dug out.’ There is a Mahf. . word 
balydnw, % kind of barge, which is probably the original.” 
{Hobson Jobson, p. 53). The 'word may also be derived 
from Bengali Balam, a large rowing barge. 
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the sagayes,®^ which they used for dealing 
their blows ; the chief of the Danes was danger- 
ously wounded there, he has none the less been 
cured since, complaints about this action were 
made to the king of Bantam who promised to 
"do justice in this matter, this is all the" satis- 
faction England has had, *she did not put 
herself in the trouble of pressing this matter. 

On the 14th we received a letter from our 
Brambn dated from the town of Bonnegir- 
patanam, he informed me that the place has 
been vigorously attacked, that they spoke very 
ill of us in the camp for not having sent some 
Frenchmen for paying a visit to Sivagy and 
that he would deliver our letters the next day. 

We got another letter from our Bramen 
on the 15th-, he had seen Sivagy and pre- 
sented our letters, that chief seemed to be satis- 
fied and said that he would answer them, add- 
ing that he was surprised, no one Iliad been 
sent to visit (him), the Bramen excused us as 
best as he could, meanwhile he warned us that 
it was absolutely necessary to send a French- 
man with some presents for the visit, that this 
was the only way of preserving us at Pondi- 
chery, the princes and the chiefs of this 
quarter do‘not ask for these ceremonies as a 
point of honour but for their private interest, 
for none ever come t^ visit them except with 

®^ Assegay or Zaghdya, a throwing spear. 
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some presents. The Bramen also informed us 
that^Chircam was parleying (with Sivagy). 

On receipt of the Bramen’s letter I 
assembled the men of the lodge on the 16th, 
they were all agreed Jihat \<\e could not do 
without paying a visit to. Sivagy, there were 
only such presents as embarassed us, we had 
nothing of value or of curiosity p,t Pondichery. 
At last we decided to take an old brocade of 
gold and silk, the colour of which was nearly 
'gone, five or six rolls of white cloth, a gold 
coloured shawl, this is a kind of mantle made 
of fine wool with which they cover themselves, 
a pair of double » barelled pistols and four 
pieces of coloureci linen,““ This was really 
nothing but we could not (afford) more, Sieur 
Germain was entrusted to make these presents 
and Antoine CatteF** (was sent as) interpreter 
with him, they started the same day. 

We'ieceived some letters from our Bramen 
on the 17th. He gave us notice of the agree- 
ment between Chircam and Sivagy, The 
former ceded all the territories under his 
government and engaged further to pay 2,000 ‘ 
pagodes in cash, as he had no money, his 
eldest son Ibrahimcam would remain as a 

31a They added to the above-mentioned afticles one 
maund o^ dried dates and a maund of raisin.* (See 
Le Stat General des Presents et Depences faites a 
Pondichery, Archives Colonial^^, Correspondence G6n6rale, 
Inde, ae ^rie, Vol. II). 

A Portuguese interpreter in the French service. 
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prisoner until satisfaction was given with 
respect to this sum, all the goods that Chircam 
had in Goudelour were to be restored to hiip. 

After the treaty had been signed by 
both the .parties, Chircam came out of the 
‘fortress of Bonnegirpatanam, went (csfme) to 
salute Sivagy# who ‘received' him cofdially and 
who even sympathised with him. After a few 
words of civility he mounted his horse and 
betoek himself to the woods of Arelour fol- 
lowed by twenty cavaliers. .This treaty had 
its effect only after the payment of 2,000 
pagodes for delivering Ibrahimcam from the 
hands of the Bramens, [284 v°] from whom 
he had suffered much but Ihis was done after 
many montlis and to raise this sum the 
princes of this quarter voluntarily taxed 
themselves either from amity or from pity. 
Chircam was not in a position to furnish it. 
He could do nothing to get back .the goods 
he had at Goydeloiir. Two Bramens sent by 
Sivagy arrived at Pondichery for (the govern- 
ment of) governing this colony. 

At the present juncture an ’evil affair was 
about to befall us and it would have caused 
us some trouble if it had not been promptly 
settled. One of our men had for his valet a 
small^oy of the caste or tribe of parias,^ the 

® Pariah. “The nacfe of a low caste of Hindus in 
Southern India, constituting one of the most numerous 
castes, if not the most numerous, in the Tamil country. 
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master surprised him in some offence and 
chastised him so severely that he died the next 
day, his death alarmed the whole tribe, they 
sent to make their complaints to me and 
demanded that I should do» justice. The 
Frenchman had already* been ^ut into prison 
but this did not satisfy them. Jhey resolved 
to salt the dead body and to carry it through 
the country with a view to assemble* all the 
people of the tribe for coming to force ijs. I 
gave order to some men to settle this matter, 
they succeeded therein with a little money 
which was distributed among the principal 
men of the. caste. It would do us a consider- 
able damage if the Sramens had entered there. 
The FrecJhman whom I caused to be thrown 
into prison fell ill there, I had him taken out, 
he died after some days. 

When the garrison of Valdour aban- 
doned th^t place, a relative of Chircam who 
was there, sent me a horse ’to be kept for him ; 


The word in i{s present shape ipeans properly ‘a 
drummer.’ As with other castes low in caste-rank they 
are algo low in habits, frequently eating carrion and 
other objectionable food, and addicted to drink. Prom 
their coming into contact with and under observation of 
Europeans, more habitually than any similstf’ caste, the 
name Pariah has come to be regarded as appli^ble to 
the whole body of the lowest castes, or even to denote 
outcastes o* people without any caste. But this is hardly 
a correct use. There are sevtral castes in the Tamil 
country considered to be lower than the Pariahs.** 
(Hobson Jobson, pp. 678-679). 
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the Bramens having been informed, demanded 
it, and we were compelled to deliver it to them. 

I received one more letter from our 

• 

Bramen on the 18th which confirmed the news 
of Chircam’s treaty, that Sivagy after having 
•examined the fbrtress of Bonnegirpatanam had 
given orders tp demolish it, the majority of the 
oppulent people of this country had with- 
drawn thems’elves to the woods of Arelour, 
Sivagy wrote to the Naique to send them (back) 
and threatened to ruin him if he failed, thp 
Naique did not yield to his threats, besides 
he was in a place where it was not easy to 
force him. Sivagy sent some Bramens to all 
the villages in the country for governing them, 
the number of these scamp who had ‘followed 
Sivagy for trying to get some employment is 
something amazing, they counted more than 
twenty thousand. The people known to have 
some property who had stayed in the, country 
were arrested as * well as some Moorish 
merchants who were at Porto Novo, and solely 
for drawing money all those wlio had the 
reputation of having it were hunted. 

I got the same day a letter from Sjeurs 
Germain and Cattel about their arrival at 
Bonnegirp^itanam, Sivagy had left that town 
for piaJceeding still further, they must follow 
in ofder to overtake that chief. They gave me 
news of having met ii body of horsemen who 
conducted three hundred horses that were led 
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by hand and four elephants that had .been 
captured from Chircam, these were taken to 

Tljere arrived at Pondichery one of those • 
French deserters who had gone tq Golconde. 
Of them there was no mor.e than a reev4ue di* 
fifty-two. • They * had killed {285 r°] one 
another, many died of debauchery and horror 
among the country people, there was only the 
king (of Golconde) who continued to support 
them. 

I received on the 20th some letters from 
Sieurs Germain and Cattel. They had joined 
our Bramen who was informed by them of the 
present that they* carried. He did not find 
them to Tbe of proper value. They asked of me 
15 rolls of gcarlet cloth to be added to them, 
some coloured linen and fifty pagodes in cash. 
We had no cloth, we sent the coloured linen 
and the fifty pagodes. The Naique of Arelour 
.had attacked some troops of, Sivagy, killed 
some horse-men and captured horses in the 
woods. 

On the 24:th I received sdme letters from 
Sieurs Germain and Cattel. They had been 
arrested with our Bramen and led into the 
fortress of Paleamcote, the governor would 
not recognise them. He wanted to seeV. copy 
of the fifman we had from Sivagy, I caus*ed it 
to be forwarded immecPiately. I sent it by 
express on tpe 29th. I learnt that they had 
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got -it and they had set out to find Sivagy. 
The governor of Paleamcote gave them some 
sepoys (lascarins) as escorts. 

Sivagy acted as master everywhere. He 
wrote to the governor, of Madras to turn out of 
^e'tuwn all the people who had witlidrawn 
there from the territories of’ Chircafn, he even 
threw some jnenaces if he should delay to 
execute it. The governor, however, mocked 
him;* several small places serving only to 
cause the expense of maintaining the garrisofl, 
the artillery and the munition were destroyed, 
what were within were transported to Gingy ; , 
the majority of the officers of the king of 
Golconde, who had followed Sivagy^ enlisted 
themselves in his service, some were from the, 
country and others from the (seats of) govern- 
ment. No ohe could pass through the country 
without a pass from Sivagy’s officers. The 
express that had brought us the* Tetter of 
Sieurs Germaijn and Cattel had encountered 
two Dutchmen in Palanquins^^ others on horse 
back and a numerous retinue of soldiers of 
the country arid of men laden' with present, 
who went to pay a visit to Sivagy. 

There were under arrest in the lodge two 
men who 'were to pay 300 ecus on Chircam’s 
accqinSt, the Bramens had information about 

® “A box litter for tt 4 velling in, with a pole project- 
ing before and behind, which is borne on the shoulders of 
4 or 6 men.*^ {Hobson Jobson, p. 659)^ 
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them, they forced us to surrender these men to 

them. 

« 

» I report all these details to make known 
the tyranny of the government of these scums 
of Bramens. They went ‘so far that'during the^ 
absence of our Bmmeii they wanted itT'feeize 
all that he had in his house on the pretext that 
a brother of his managed at Porto Novo the 
affairs of the commander-in-chief Baloulcam 
and that he must have still some of his goods. 
That man had retired to the southern direc- 
tion, they claimed that his relatives were to 
represent him. Nevertheless I settled this 
matter, meanwhile T sent information of this 
conduct, to Sieurs Germain and Cattel. 

• ^ r» 

August. 

Some days expired without getting any 
news from the outside as orders had been 
issued not to let letters' pass through the 
country. 

One of our men whom I had sent to obtain 
some news about Chircam returned on the 
6th August. He had been to the woods of 
Arelour where he had met that chief from 
whom he had brought me word from an un- 
signed letter. He testified therein that he was 
much otfliged to us for having recollected him 
in his misfortune, that 'he repented for not 
following thef advice of his friends rather than 
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the counsel of the Bramens who had deceived 
him.' He still expected some succour from 
Visiapour which would afford him means to 
re-establish himself. The express charged 
with the letter reported [285 v°] that Chircam 
Aad been 'well received by the Naique of 
Arennrr' and had been ‘lodged sufficiently well 
according to his rank, that many cavaliers, to 
the number of four to five hundred men, had 
retired there, that Chircam had written to the 
petty • princes of the locality to see whether 
they would assemble to create some disturb^ 
aiices, but there was little appearance that 
they would declare against Sivagy. 

The Sieurs Germain apd CattM and the 
Bramen returned to Pondichery on .the 9th. 
They had gone to the camp of Sivagy on the 
bank of the river Couleron®^ where* he was en- 


^ Coleroon, "The chief mouth or delta-branch, of the 
Kaveri River. It is a Portuguese corruption of , the proper 
name KdHidam, vulg, Kolladam. This name' from Tam. 
kol, ‘to receive’, and "idam’, ‘place’, perhaps answers to, 
the fact of this channel having been originally an escape 
formed at the construction of the great Tar^ore irrigation 
works in the nth century. In full flood the Coleroon is 
now, in places, nearly a mile wide, whilst the original 
stream of the Kaveri disappears before reaching the sea. 
Besides the etymology and the tradition, the absence of 
notice of the Coleroon in Ptolemy’s Tables is an indication 
of its modem origin. As the sudden rise of floods in the 
rivers of the Coromandel coast often causes fatal accidents, 
there seams a curious -popular tendency to connect the 
namej 8l the rivers with this fact. Thus Kollidam, with 
the meaning that has been^explained, has been commonly 
niade into Kollidam ‘killmg-place’. Fra Paolino gives 
the name as properly coldrru, and as mejjning ‘the River 
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camped with bis army. They were introduced 
to the audience of that chief by the minister 
who had served our Bramen in the camp 
before Velour, the presents were offered. 
Sivagy did not make much account of 
them but he had been inform^ that we were 
not very opulent and we had no conraiferce. 
The minis'ter had* for his part some coloured 
linen and money in cash, this .was given to 
despatch them in a day or two.^* 

They remained three days only in the 
camp. Sivagy caused a formal prman for our 
Security at Pondichery to be delivered to them. 
He wrote to me and also replied to the letter of 
Monsieur Ihe Director. The minister also 
answered my letter, our people got a present 
. of one piece of cloth each dnd* four or five 
pagodes pei head, after which they had the 
leave to depart. 

I have already remarked that Sivagy had 
some claims against Ecugy, his brother by his 

*of Wild Boars ! But his etymologies* are often wild as 
the supposed Boars”. (Hobson Jobion, pp. 234-235). 

From Le stat General des Presentes et Depences 
faites a Pondichery depuis le 18 8'bfe 1673 jusquez au 
31 aoust i6g3, (Archives Coloniales, Correspondance 
Gen 4 i;^le, Inde, ae S6rie, Vol. II) it appears that the 
following officers also got presents at the same time as 
Shivaji. (i) Subedar or Governor of Jinji. 

(2) Janardan Pandit, General of Shivaji’s army. 

(3) Dauda Pandit, his principal Brahman. 

(4) Majtundar of Jinji. *• ^ 

(5) The Governor’s fcribes. 

(6) The brother of the Governor of Tiruvady 
who was appoin/ed to take possession of Pondichery. 
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father, with respect to the succession to the 
deceased. Ecugy had in his possession one 
third of the lands of Gingy which their 
common parent Sagimagro”** held on his pari 
There were al^o his personal property and 
^ valuab le eifects. Sivagy demanded his., share 
of these goods. He, had written several times 
to Ecugy to come and meet him, and that they 
would settle -the matter between them, the 
latter recoiled, at last after having taken, 
according to his idea, all possible securities 
from his brother by some oaths, customary 
among them, but which were not inviolable to 
those who cared more for their interest than 
for religion, Ecugy crossed" the river Couleron 
and came to see Sivagy. The first conversa- 
tions gave evidence of amity and tenderness * 
only, then it came to the negotiation when 
Ecugy discovered that his brother would not 
let him go unless he had satisfied him about his 
claims. He also used his cunning and while 
he offered friendly words he sought some 
means of withdrawing himself from such a 
bad strait, he succeeded therein one night, he 
’ had a cattamaron^ kept ready for him on the 


Shahaji Maharaj. The name has been similarly 
transliterated 'in another manuscript, Memoires sur la 
Compagnte des Indes Orientales 1642-1720. (Fr. 6231 of 
Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris). .> 

® “Catamar&n, Tam.,> Kaftu, ‘binding,’ maram, 
‘wood.’ A raft formed of three or four logs of wood 
lashed t^ether.” {Hobson fobson, p\ 173). “The 
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banks of the Couleron under pretext of neces- 
sity, for he was watched, he approached the 
banks of the river, threw himself into the 
cattamaron and crossed to the other side 
which was his country and where he had some 
troopsi On receipt of the information whlfth- 
was given to Sivagy lie caused Ecugps men 
who were in his camp to be arrested, among 
them (was) one Jagarnatpendit“, a Bramen 
who commanded the troops of his (Sivagy’s) 
l^rother, a man of courage and ability. The 
brothers did not meet again since, however, 
Sivagy took possession of a part of the lands 
of Gingy «which belonged to Ecugy, but it 
would have cost him more if he had' remained 
in the c&mp. 


Cattamaran is a raft composed usually of •three, but some- 
times of four logs of wood, which are fastened together 
with ropes made from the Cocoa-nut Tree. These are cut 
to a point* at one end, whilst the other is left broad and 
flat ; the opposing surfaces at the junction of the sides 
•of the wood are made smooth but the upper and under 
part^ of the r§ft are rounded off. They are paddled along 
by the Natives, and by their means communication can 
be held with the ships in the roads, much quicker than 
by Massoolah Bdat and in weather When the latter could 
not venture through the surf.'' (J. J. Cotton, Indian 
Histo'Hcal Records Commission, Proceedings of Meetings, 
Vol. VI. p. 48). 

^ Jagannath Pandit, son of Vyankaji Datto. Krishnaji 
Anant Sabhasad says that Kkoji's Peshwa, *Kakaji Pant, 
and Majumdar, Konher Pant, were also with hinu They 
were dismissed by Shivaji with presents and sent^ back 
to their master. (Sen, Siva ^Chhairapati, pp. 125-126). 
According to the Shahanav Kalmi Bakhar Jagannath was 
Ekoji's Diwan, /p. 37). 
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The camp of Sivagy was only five or six 
hundred paces from the woods of Arelour 
which extended very far and from where 
every night a number of horses was carried 
away. There were people in these woods who 
. w«re^ skijl^, in* horse * lifting.“®^ Sivagy* com- 
plained about the Naiqua mocked him and 
always replied [286 r°] that these were not his 
people, meanwhile more than four or five 
hundred horses had already been stolen. 
Sieurs* Germain and Cattel were witnesses of 


36 a Martin is referring here to the Kallars of Ariyalur. 
Orme writes about them : ‘'The subjects of this, as well 
as of all the other Polygars in the southenl -part of the 
peninsula, are Colleries, a people differing in many 
respects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little 
known to Europeans/,* they sally in the night from their 
recesses and strong-holds to plunder the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring villages of their cattle, which W they cannot 
bring away alive, they kill with their long spears : by 
constant practice in these exploits they acquire so much 
dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake 
to steal and. bring off a horse even from the.chnter of a 
camp ; they are so far from thinking it a disgrace to be 
accounted thieves, * that they value themselves upon ' 
excelling in the profe&ion, and relate to strangers st(jries 
of desperate and successful thefts accomplished by their 
countrymen, with as much complacence as other people 
commemorate the heroic actions of theii" ancestors ; and 
indeed when booty is the object, they regard danger and 
death with indifference. Of the party of Colleries 
employed at that time (1755) by the English to steal the 
enemy|s horses, two brothers were taken up and convicted 
of having stolen, at different times, all the horses belong- 
ing to iqdjor Lawrence ahd captain Clive. Father Martin, 
a jesuit, who resided ten years in the neighbouring 
country of Morawa, descriOes the Collaries as more bar- 
barous thm any savages in any part of the globe.*’ (War 
in IndosiJn, Vol. I, second edition, pp. 381-382). 

20/ 
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a most daring coup, they had proceeded two or 
three hundred paces in the camp for the 
qheltfer of a tree-shade. They saw an ugly man 
enter yrith a kind of sickle in one hand a cord 
in the other and a wretjphed piece of cloth in 
the middle of his body/in the jfarb a gspas-* 
cutter. This man entered into the camp, it 
was about midday, the horses were fastened 
about their legs with cords thaf held them to 
the stakes, and the horsemen were lying on 
the earth. Some of them were asleep. After 
having observed things and noticed a valuable 
horse, the thief cut all of a sudden the ropes, 
which were fasten, ed round the horse’s legs, 
passed the cord he had round its neck in the 
form of' a halter, jumped upon the bare back 
of the horse and pressed it out' of the camp. 
Before a pursuit had been thought of, he had 
already reached the woods. The camp of 
Sivagy <Aya8 without pomp, without women, 
there were no baggages, only two tents but of 
simple cloth, coarse and very scanty, one for 
him and. ttie other for his prime minister. 

About half a league from the camp our 
men again met the Dutch who came to pay 
their visits. There were two of them in 
palanquins as I have already mentioned, one 
was the chief of their factory at Tequenepatan, 
the other, a merchant skilled in the oriental 
languages. They had a retinue of some 
European si>ldiers, some led horses,^ (their) 
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banners and pavillions, instruments according 
to the fashion of the land, forty or fifty soldiers 
of the country, many men and oxen laden, with 
presents, provisions, tents, even chairs, tables 
and bedsteads, in as much as they were not 
■ short of a^thmg during their journey. Our 
people stoppeiJ'^at *a place *near wjiich they 
came to encamp. The Dutch sent (a messenger) 
offering them their compliments and the 
option of (either) their going to see them (the 
French) or if they (the French) cared to take 
the trouble of their coming to’ see (the Dutcli) 
them. Sieurs Germain and Cattel had not the 
equippage for receiving a visit, that made ■ 
them accept the option *of going to their 
camp. They .were well received there, toasts 
were not spared^ the envoys informed them- ' 
selves of the methods of treating with Sivagy, 
our men courteously told them what they 
knew about it, after which they retire^. 

This kind of embassy of the iJutch had 
not all the success that they expected from it.* 
They were well received by Sivdgy jusf as 
their presents, bpt afterwards a sum of 25 to 30 
thousand ecus was demanded of them upon the 
sole pretext that it was needed, the envoys 
excused themselves and replied that it was 
necessairy to write to their masters. They were 
detained in the camp for two or thre^ months 
to their great expense, and they only extricated 
themsellVes by several thousand^ of pagodes. 
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which they had to give, (but) of which the 
ministers had the best part, 

T^he misrule, on the part of the Bramens 
' cJOntinued, every thing was seized. A Capuchin 
father who served as the almoper in the lodge 
went to Porto Novo. I, ’ordered a \iorse to be , 
given him for thjs joiirney. 'On Ihe Wa^ he 
was dismounted by the cavaliers of Sivagy 
who took possession of the conveyance which 
we could not get restored. 

Our Bramen was always pursued, it was 
pretended that he must represent his brother 
who had managed the affairs of the General- 
r lissimo Baloulcam at Porto Novo as I have 
already mentioned.' There were even [286 v°] 
orders fgr arresting him. It was necessary to 
' finish this matter. He coula not find a surer 
means than to go to Sivagy for getting an 
assurance from him. After His departure 
they caused to be sealed the door of his house 
where hiiS father and mother, each dged more 
'than eighty years, were shut with the women 
and the children, and it was forbidden to let 
anything enter or leave, however, as there was 
no justice in' letting people of such age and 
innocent children die of hunger, I caused the 
seal to be removed so that people had the 
liberty to bring them the necessarifes. 

The. Soubedar of the country (a kind of 
Intendant who looked alter the revenue of the 
lands undei his charge and caused the 
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revenue farmer and the officers of the 
villages and of the colonies to render account 
thereof) arrived at Pondichery on the 15th 
with some cavalry and infantry. I sent to 
wait on h^.n Sieurs Germain and Cattel who 
accumpaiiid<j^.kii.to the house of the avaldar. 
This haughty and insolent man complained 
that I had no.t been to receive him and then 
ordered that all the country people in the 
service of the company should be made to 
come. I stopped it and sent our interpreter to 
tell the Soubedar that these people were not 
under his jurisdiction. He came to menaces 
and added that he knew well that we had the 
goods of Chircam in the lodge and he would 
force us to deliver them. The interpreter who 
was a man of spirit answered him>very accu- 
rately but firmly, however, this officer came 
back in order to show that we did not fear 
him ; it became necessary to decide to pay him 
a visit at his hquse, this we did on the 16th. 
I presented him several rolls of cloth and some 
calicoes, his scribes also had their fehare. He 
• left on the 17th iii the morning to' continue his 
visit in the country. • 

During the whole of the rest of the month 
there was a •continual hunt for people believed 
to be afile to give money. The Dutch were 
(like)* practically invested in their lodge at 
Tequene^atan and were forced to 'give present 
in order to have free entree and exit, letters 
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written to Sivagy served no purpose, his 
answers were in truth courteous and full of 
friendly assurances but his Bramens had his 
word for not complying with them, the petty 
princes of these quarters then recognised the 
mistake they had committed-Jj? not uniting' 
themselves to oppose jOintly> the entry of 
Sivagy. Ecugy was most concerned about it 
on account of his loss of the lands he had 
under the jurisdiction of Gingy, whiqh was 
taken from him by his brother during the rest 
of this month with the same rapidity with 
which he had taken possession of those of 
Chircam, ' Sivagy '•after having examined the 
site of Gingy, which offered a very great pro- 
tection, gave orders to cut off a part, to 
demolish the colonies outside and to make new 
fprtifications. 

(• 

' September. 

^ There^ are no important notes to make in 
the mopth of September with respect to us 
except that the Bramens always sought to do 
some injury, applying themselves directly to 
us or to the people of the country who were in 
service of the company. 

During the whole of this month ^ we re- 
ceived 'letters from Chircam based on the high 
hopes he ha^ that assistance would cnme from 
.Visiapour and that he would organised league * 
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of the princes of these quarters against 
SivAgy, but there was little sign of either the 
one or the other. Baloulcam, the comms,nder- 
in-chief, was not in a condition to detach a 
body of his troops to send to these palts, and 
the neigjibouring princes were too intimidated 
by the mere’iiame. of Sivagy to unite against 
him and still slow to decide on their expedi- 
tion. Chircam intimated in a letter that the 
sum necessary for releasing his son 
Ibrahimcam was ready by the liberality 
of his friends, each [287 r°] (of them) 
having contributed, with a shortage, 
however, of 3000 ecus which he re-, 
quested me to send and wdiich he would pay 
off later on. I replied him that he knew well 
that we were without money and he had* 
applied (to the) wrong (place). It is believed 
that it was the policy of this chief to make a 
beggar of himself. It is in this belief that the 
Naique of Arelour gave him two villages 
yielding a revenue of 1500 ecus per year. It 
is, however, credited that he had some effects 
under the private charge of his priricipal wife 
who took possession of precious stones and 
jewels which are supposed to be worth dearly 
hundred thousand ecus. 

Sivagy continued his conquests, the gov- 
ernpf of Velour still defended himself, only 
this place resisted liim, meanwhile the state 
he ha<J^in the Decan and on the^ coast of India 
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suffered in his absence. He held a grand 
council with his minister and resolved* to 
return-^^ there from these parts. He left the 
^government of these quarters to Ragarnat 
pendit®') brother of his minister ^Janardan- 
pendit,c and some troops <iO finish tlif^;;pnquest 
that remained ta be accompiished. This 
prince was so uncommunicative about his 
plans that long after he had left, ‘many people 
were persuaded that he was still in the pro- 
,vince. His name alone struck his enemies 
with terror. 

This month I received a letter from 
Gurate, as .there was no commerce in this 
factory there was* nothing new about the 
affairs of ^the company, there was. peace in the 
lodge. I continued to give the Director, 
Monsieur Ba'ron, information about the condi- 
tion of these parts. 

Many ships returned to the coast from 
Bantam and from other places. The English 
and the Dutch continued theif commerce as 
usual, only yur company did nothing. 

• t 

October. 

T?here was nothing particular in the month 
of October except the continuation, of vexa- 
tion by the present government to the people 
of the country irrespectjive of persons and 


^ The celebrated Raghunath Narayan Hatii^ante. 
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nation. The Dutch had their share (of trouble) 
at Tequenepatan on the pretext that they had 
some goods of the Bramens who had 'been 
in the service of Chircam. It was also 
intended to^ impose a tax upon the country 
' people w)^ were jn the service of their (Dutch) 
company and the* ^me thing (was. tried) at 
Pondichery on our (employees). We always 
opposed it. We wrote about it to our Bramen 
who was near the governor of the province but 

the Soubedars or Intendants had an under- 

• 

standing with the officer. All the methods of 
exacting money were allowed and approved, 
however, we resisted (their efforts), so far as 
people in our service wei’e concerned, we 
always prevented .them from being taxed. 

We were assured that Sivagy had 
retired, ever conquering and capturing places 
while making his way, the princes of these 
parts had .good game for the present, * Ecugy 
also asked others to ninite with him. He had ^ 
even taken the’ field with his troops. The 
fortune of Sivagy prevailed over ali, the other 
chiefs were very much confident of preserving 
their estates. 

Chircam was still in the woods of Arelour 
full of high.hopes. I received his letters from 
time tcf time. The war continued in the 
kingdom of Visiapour,,Baloulcam, joined with 
Delalcaiq, one of the generals of the Mogol, 
against the king of Golconde and the party of 
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the Daquenis*. There was a vigorous action, 
Delelcam and Baloulcam with 14 to 15 
thousand horse made a retreat for eight days 
fighting constantly before the army of their 
enemies consisting of more than 40,000 horse 
and 60,000 infantry they extrica'^^d them- . 
selves vigorously* [287 


November. 

, Nearly the whole of the month of 
November passed in rain which is usual 
during the northern monsoon that often 
commences at the end of October or at the 
beginning of November. This wind, however, 
did not moderate the ardour of Sivagy’s 
officers for exacting money by all possible 
means. There were several orders reiterated 
for making the dyers and other country 

® In 1677 an alliance was formed between Bijapnr 
’ and the Moghul Government. The uMogul general Diler 
Kh^n was a, Pathan and he naturally befriended Bahlol 
Khan who fai^longed to the same race. The invasion of 
Golkonda,' however, proved a failure "From Kulbarga, 
the last Mughaf outpost, they advanced to Malkhed, 20 
miles eastwards, the first enemy fort on the way to 
Golkonda. But near Malkhed, 80 miles from the capital, 
the tide of invasion was arrested. The Mughal Van, 
some 5,000 cavalry under Bahlol Khan advanced, but 
were opposed by five times their number of Qutb Shahi 
troops under renowned leaders. ' After a long and severe 
battle, Buhlol was about to be routed, when Dilin Khan 
came to his aid and enabled him to make an orderly 
retreat." (Sarkar, History of Aurangzib,'.^ Vol, IV. 
pp. 147-14.8). 
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people, who were in the service of the company 
at Pondichery pay, and even for arresting 
some whom we got released. It was necessary 
even to use violence. We wrote about it to tlie * 
governor-g^nerdl of the province. We ’indica- 
ted that;»?^.woul,d nollj suffer the privileges we 
had obtained to be* touched. This .affair still 
dragged on, meanwhile we forbade our men to 
pay anything! 

The troops that Sivagy had left in these 
quarters continued their conquests and pre-« 
pared themselves even to cross the river 
Couleron for entering the territories of 
Taniaour and of the other neighbouring* 
princes. Ecugy opposed thdm with four or five 
thousand horse and several thousanddnfantry. 
The two armies lay in view of each other buf 
without attempting anything. Meanwhile the 
envoys of the two sides sought to discover* 
some way of agreement. The troops of Ecugy 
were not so numerous as those of Sivagy, but 
his cavalry was much superior, it is also said 
that because the gentiles (Hindus)^ are very 
superstitous and as they draw, their good or ' 
bad omens from everything that presents 
itself (to them), Sivagy’s ofl&cers had not iared 
to attack on the apprehension that they would 
have^^ ill success, on account of a number of 
vultures that flew lOver the camp* without 
ceasing/ for several days. This, is a bad sign 
with them. 
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At the time of Sivagy’s departure .that 
chief gave orders to destroy many small 
^ peaces situated in the plain country and to 
constriict some fortresses on the mountains 
and heights he had noticed, t'o fortify them- 
selves bn elevated places'is an^iiltijMtry general 
among the gentilelj (Hindus), i^uins of many 
places in the Carnate and in the kingdom of 
Golconde of which they had once been masters 
are still seen. 

• , It will not be out of place to mention that 
the cavaliers of Sevagy ordinarily got for their 
pay two pagodes per month. All the horses 
'belonged to that Qhief who employed some 
grooms to take care of them, the cavaliers did 
not in any way meddle wrtb them. There 
were ordina/’ily three horses for Iwo men, this 
is what contributed to his usual celerity. 
He also frequently surprised his enemies 
who thbught him to be far off when 
be fell upon them. I hav'e already remarked 
that,^ his camp was not ehcumbered with 
baggages. or women. The families of those 
cavaliers who* belonged to these parts were 
statiqned in the lands of the coast of India, 
this is what attached them to his service. This 
chief also paid his spies liberally, -who have 
given him considerable facilities for his, con- 
quests bV the sure information they Have 
supplied him.# 

Sieur de Jager, one of the Dutch envoys at 
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the camp of Sivagy, was at last released during 
this 'month. He passed through Pondichery 

(here follows news of war in 

Europe) * * * [288 r°] * * * 

A great^ battle was fought on the lS6th of 
this month between the armies of Sivagy and 
Ecugy. It was^ theMatter who commenced it, 
the mele was severe for the people of these 
parts, many Were killed and wounded, among 
those were some men of importance. The two 
parties retreated and the loss was almost, 
equal. 

Chircam was still in the forest of Arelour, 
if he had money he could have attempted ' 
something but he was short of funds. He 
waited for some change to take place in the 
affairs of Visiapbur. 

’ December. 

The war between the troops Qf» Sivagy 
and Ecugy still continued, detachments of both, 
the parties harried the country and destroyed 
everything. 

January, 1678. * 

The petty princes of these quarters always 
waged war against one another and came to 
terms a, few days afterwards. It is the genius 
(spirit) of the Hindu^ not to make aJirule of 
keeping |,heir word while they see some way 
of aggrandising themselves at the expense of 
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their neighbours, this always preserved their 
hatred against one another and this made them 
lose ill course of time the authority that they 
had in, this part of India. 

• 

^ [288 yo] ^ 

This month I sent several times to 
Chircam who was still in the woods of Arelour 
for trying to obtain the money, that chief 
, postponed (payment) in the hope he held out 
tb us that we shbuld soon witness some change 
in his affairs. His son was on the point/ of being 
• released, one Santagy,*®^ brother of Sivagy on 
his father’s side, had stood bail for his ransom. 
The conditions were that after Ibrahimcam 
' should arrive in the wood of Arelour, Chircam 
would not ^fcay there more than a few days and 
he should then withdraw to the* territories of 
Madur^or Mousour.®’’ 

The officers of Sivagy who w6re in the 
'province, observing how little of union other 
Hiildu princes could expect among themselves 
on accou'nt of the scanty chance of their being 
ever able to reconcile their interests, (saw) the 
facility they (Sivagy’s men) would have of 
crushing them (the princes) whenever they 

***’ Shantaji, a natural son oi Shahaji, joined Shivaji 
after his arrival in the Kannatak. He fought against 
Ekoji with success and converted a defeat into a victory 
after Shivaji hdd left for home. ^ 

Mysore. 
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would like to come there, (and they) did not 
think it necessary to keep all the cavalry they 
had, (and) decided to keep only three to* four 
thousand horse and to send the rest to Sivagy, 
who saw the prospect of having both the 
DaqueniSk^and thQ,Patai:is on his hands, by the 
agreement that 43ame‘ to be concluded between 
these two nations. 

After the glorious retreat of Delelcam and 
Baloulcam before the army of the king of 
Golconde supported by the Daqueni faction, - 
their common friends interposed (mediated) to 
bring about peace. There was some difficulty 
in inducing interested (persons) to consent, ' 
however, the agreement w’as concluded on 
condition thatihe .ministership of the kingdom 
of Visiapour ti^uld always remain with the 
Daquenis, of. whom Sedimousour was at 
present the chief, and the office of generalis- 
simo (wopld similarly belong to) ,w4th the 
Patans of whom Baloulcam was the leader, 
and endeavour should be made to restore ^the 
territories of the kingdom siezed by Sivagy 

“Abul Hassan Qiitb Shah brought the heads of 
the rival factions together and influenced them to agree 
to the following terms : (i) Bahlol should resign* the 
regency in favour of Masaud ; (ii) Masaud should pay 
six lakhs of njpees, the arrears of pay due to the Afghan 
soldiers, jvho would then be disbanded and would quit 
Bijapur^ while Bahlol would retire to his own fief ; (iii) 
the kingdom was to be s^ved from further dismember- 
ment ; and (iv) a Resident from Golkonda would advise 
the administration of Bijapur.** (Sarllar, History of 
Aurangzib, Vol, IV, p. 150). 
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After this agreement, the two parties enter- 
tained each other in turn and swore to observe 
the terms of the treaty. I had written to 
Baloulpam, the two expresses, I had sent, were 
with the army at the^ time of 'this settle- 
ment.* The chief gave .ni« ' a vhry civil 
reply and' also sent me information about this 
agreement. He charged me also to continue 
our amity with Chircam and assured me that 
we would soon witness some changes is these 

r' 

parts. Two days after the return of the 
express I received some letters from Sieur 
f Destreman, who was at Golconde, wherein he 
gave me notice of ' Baloulcam’s death (which 
took place) several days aftei' the conclusion 
' of the treaty, and that chief, before dying, had 
exhorted all the grandees of Visiapour to be 
loyal to their king and to exert themselves 
for the* restoration of this kingdpm to its 
, former glory. He also recommended to them 
his.children and the Daquenis engaged them- 
selves to iSaaintain them in the possession of 
the ofl&ces and the lands ‘of their father. 
Baloulcam lived morally well (in strict 
morality ?), he was a man of his word, little 
given to women, who did not drink wine, 
who di(^ not smoke tobacco, and who di|p not 
eat betels, which is very rare amoi^g Indian 
MahomettanL His death was very painful 
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to Chircam and caused all the hopes that he 
had of re-establishing himself vanish away. 

* * m * 


, ’ [289, ro] 

At the end ’of» this ’month we had ^gain 
confirmation (of. the news) ’ of Baloulcam’s 
death and that the king of Golconde had 
almost made his peace with the Mogol by 
means gf hundred lacs of Roupies that he was 
to pay, 25 lacs in cash, and the remaining, 
75 lacs in five or six years. They speak (there 
is a rumour) also of a union between the 
Mogol, the king of Golconde and the nobles 
of Visiapour for waging war against Sivagy, 
of which, however, there is little sign, ’it was 
the interest of Golconde and Visiapour not 
to prevent Sivagy from making raids against 
the state of the Mogol, this offered an occupa- 
tion for the armies of that great prinde who 
would undoubtedly turn them elsewhere if 
he got rid of this enemy. The Brapiens sjill 
continued to make the poor people buffer and 
.they spared none: 


February. 

It is kndwn that at the commencement of 
this UBsnth a kind of settlement was proposed 
to Chircayi by the oMcers of Sivagy. It is 
said even (that they proposed) t6 restore to 
21 
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him Goudeliour of which he would be the 
absolute master and where he would have the 

t 

liberty of carrying on his business. He was 
•even permitted to build a mosque which he 
had eommenced to raise there and wherein' 
his men were once employed, rt is supposed, 
that the general who ^oVbrhed these terri- 
tories apprehended the reported alliance of 
the Mogol, the king of Golconde and the chiefs 
of Visiapour for conjointly waging war 
against Sivagy, and as Chircam was much 
^iked by the -petty Hindu princes of these 
parts, and the revolution that had taken place 
there, would not find them so well disposed as 
not to alfy them§clves with Chircam in order 
to try to restore things to their previous con- 
dition, and it (was this reasoji that) obliged 
the general of the province to treat with this 
chief. This matter resulted in' nothing. 

They were vigorously labouring at Gingy 
for demolishing a portion of the Wall of that 
place and to fortify the (area) enclosed by it. 

• Chircam informed us that his son 
Ibrahimcam had at last been released and 
that he had* arrived near Tiim. I sent (an 
envoy) to congratulate him on this deliverance 
and a small present according to the custom, 
the envoy had orders also to press foy money. 

Thp Soubedar or Intendant of thes«^ parts 
came to Pondichery, h*e was a rud^, violent, 
and selfish fnan as all Bramens are. At first 
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he wanted to impose a tax upon all the 
people who were in the service of the companj^, 
which was against the order and the privi- 
leges we had. We opposed ourselves to this. 
Meanwhile as lie knew that we could not 
■[289, v°] do anytlyng,*that we were weak and 
that there cam^ ho’- ships fsr us, he caused 
many of our men to be arrested. After four 
or five days of ‘dispute we were forced to give 
him a present of a small horse of Achem® and 
several pagodes in cash. A few things were 
also given to his following. Our people were 
released thereby and things remained as 
before. These formed the only way .of getting 
on with the people of India when one was not 
in a condition .to oppose by force the injuries 
they wanted td commit. 

March, 

At the commencement of the mhnth of 
March some proposals were made to Chircam, 
by the general of the province foj* engaging 
him and his son to take part ih .Sivagy’s 
service. This chief always expected (help) 
from the side of Visiapour. This held Jiim 
back, besides he mistrusted the general. 
Meanwhile,' as he could not remain with 
advantage in the Woods of Arelour, ^he pre- 
pared himself to go td some one of thfe neigh- 

? • 

^ Acheen, a small town and state in Sumatra. 
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bouring petty ‘princes. Throughout the month 
1 pressed him by many envoys again' and 
agaiq for the money. He always replied that 
fie could not pay. At last he sent by one of 
our iden a quantity of emdraldp which he 
estimated at thousand but which was 
not wortfi a quarter. It.*!^ certain that this 
chief was very down, the Naique of Arelour 
furnished him a part of his subsistence. 

Although the agreement, that had been 
concluded between the Daquenis and the 
Patans, apparently should have restored 
peace in the kingdom of Visiapour and con- 
tributed to the re-establishment of that state, 
none the less the 'two nations sought inces- 
santly some occasions for. fajling out, the 
"party of the Patans being* considerably 
weakened by the death of Baloulcam little 
sign was perceived of the deceased general- 
issimo’s sons’ succeeding to the offices of their 
father, tfie Daqueni faction, being stronger, 
‘wanted everything for itself* This is what 
was* communic§ited to us from Golconde as 
well as (the Qews of) the confirmation of the 
treaty (concluded) between the Mogol and 
tha£ state by means of hundred lacs of Roupies 
that the king engaged to pay. 

The Dutch had not been able till ‘now to 
obtain the firman froiq Sivagy’s officeVs for 
the security ,of their commerce at Tequene- 
patan, fhey at length got it and the permis- 
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sion.to establish themselves at Porto Novo 
on the same terms as in the time of Chircam’s 
government. This affair has cost them a 
good deal. 

* * m * 

Chiream wrotf Jto the sons of the deceased 

generalissimo Baloulcam, lie sent* me the 
letters and requested me to arrange their 
delivery (to make them reach). He also told 
me that it would serve us well if I should 
write to them. I followed bis advice an^* 
despatched the express to Visiapour. 

* * * * 


April. 

[290, ro] 

We had information from Golconde that 
there was serious division in that court. The 
minister Madena was tired of seeing* still so 
many great P^rsia'n, Patan and Daqueni, 
nobles drawing ' considerable salaries. , He 
caused diverse documents to be dravjrn under 
the signature of every one of them in order 
to compel them to give up their employment. 
He even reduced the salary of some. There 
were some among these who raised themselves 
agai^t* this Bramfin and who spoke loudly. 
However, by a subtle .’and malicious policy he 
at last consummated his design* by expelling 
the old officers and filling the principj^,! offices 
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with Bramens, this is what has at last caused 
the death of this disloyal minister and the 
fall of the kingdom. 

* * * ^ * 

The rumour still ran that some troops of 
Visiapour were on their nfarch with a view 
to come fo these parts, i'roirr the precautions 
(that we have noticed) which they took 
for furnishing their places with provisions 
and munitions of war, it appeared that even 
Sivagy’s officers apprehended it. However, 
the best [290 v°] informed (people) gave no 
credence to it. 

A Bramen, we had ijear. Chircam, in- 
'formed us that he had retired to Trichina- 
pely,^ to the court of the Naique of Madure, 
that chief appeared to be much embarassed 
with himself. There was no occasion of 
getting anything from him. 

b 

^ “A district and once famous rock-fort of S. India. 
The etym9lo^ and proper form of the name has been 
the subject of njuch difference. Mr. C. P. Brown gives 
the true name as Chiruta-palli, ‘Lit*tle Town.’ But this 
may ^ be safely rejected as mere guess, inconsistent with 
facts*. The earliest occurrence of the name on an inscrip- 
tion is about 1520 as Tiru-ssilla-palli, apparently ‘Holy- 
rock-town.’ In the Tevaram the place ms said to be 
mentioned under the name of Sirapalli. Some^ derive it 
from Tri^ira^pwram, ‘Three-head-town,’ with allia^on to 
a ‘three-headed demon.’ ” {Hobson Jobson, pp. 93 p- 939 )* 
The city is on tjie right bank of the Kaveri, 2^0 miles by 
rail s.-w. from Madras. {Encycloptedia Briiannica, 
Vol. 27i p. 265.) 
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May. 


* * * * 

Sivagy’s officers continued their outrage 
on the inb^bithnts (of this part). • There 
were some ancient grants made by princes of 
the country to diveffse private people. These 
were resumed (including) even those of the 
Hindu pandafams,*^ these are people almost 
retired from the world to a life apparently 
very 'austere. There was one of these^ 
pandarams in a small village, north of 
Pondichery, who derived a large revenue 
from lands granted even by some Mahomettan* 
princes though they were 6S a hostile religion. 
This man, who passed for a saint among the 
Hindus, gave food to all the travellers generally 
without distinction of religion or face. I had 
the curiosity of seeing there one evening 
sixty trayellers eat, they rationed themselves 
at his place, to each was judiciously given a 
quantity of coufitry food sufficient to satisfy & 
man. Some times there met '.nearly* one 
thousand people on their return froih a (place- 
of) pilgrimage that is near it and none was 
ever denied (food). The pandaram wa^ not 
spared, tl\e best part of his revenue was 

“A. Hindu ascetic mendicant of the (so called) 
SudrsfJ or even of a lowej* caste. A priest of the lowers 
Hindu cashes of S. India and Ceylon. Tamil, pandaram. 
C. P. Brown says the Pa^4^ram is probably a Vaishnava, 
but other authors apply the name to Saiva priests.” 
{Hobson Jobson, p. 666). 
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exacted from him, though the BramenS' per- 
form [291, r°] the function of priests and 
, sacrificers among the Hindus and they should 
on th^t account maintain the religion, their 
self interest carried them so far as to refuse 
to cefebrate a festival' that^ was made every 
year in d pagode^^ two small leagues from 
Pondichery, because they founc^ that that they 
would have to bear the expense thereof. They 
permitted some private people to make the 
'expenditure (in. this connection), a number of 
people from different places came there, each 
^made his offerings according to his means or 
his devotfon. The festival, that lasted for 
eleven days, being over, the same Bramens 
wanted to know how much Amdunted the cost 
of the ceremony and the receipt from offer- 
, ings. It was found that somewhat more was 
received which they seized. Their interest 
alone forms the religion of the Bralnens. 

• Chircam was all the time^at Trichinapely 
much embjirassed with himself. Our envoy 


Pagoda. “This obscure and remarkable word is 
used jin three different senses : (a) An idol temple ; and 

also specifically, in China, a particular form of religious 
edifice, of which the famous ‘Porcelain tower’ of Nanking, 
now destroyed, may be recalled as typical.' In the 17th 
century we find the word sometimes misapplied \o places 
/of Mahomodan worship, as by pariya-y-Sousa, who "speaks 
' of the ‘Pagoda of Mecca’.; (6) ‘An idol ; (c) A coin long 
current in S. India. The coins so called were' both gold 
and silver, but generally gold.’’ {Hobson Jobson, pp. 652- 

653). < 
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was. always near him to press him for the 

money, but without being able to advance 

anything, he sent us another instalment t)f» 

emerald which 'he estimated at 500 6eus but 

which was not worth the half. This chief had 

• * ^ 

the misfortune dj .^oing to seek bread from 
people whom he scorned before his disgrace. 

# # « « 

[291, yO] 

I 

We had information that Chircam after 
having waited for the Naique of Madure at 
Trichinapely, — that prince having arrived 
there and remained three days without 
having spoken of giving him an audience^— 
got vexed and returned to the* woods of 
Arelour. While on his way, the Naique sent, 
some men after him to make him retrace his 
steps, he. did not want to hear of it and 
pursued his w,ay. ’ The chief of Arelous 
received him very well as usual. .Ecugy.and 
other Hindu princes made offers of employing 
him which he refused. It appea'rs that he did 
not trust them, he was the only man .who 
could uphold the party of the Moors and that 
of Visiapoirr in these parts, he had some credit 
withJ;lJe people, ahd if he had somjB forces 
he would be able to restore himself to a con- 
dition to (establish authority) take all Hindus 
to account and perhaps these prince^ sought 
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to employ him among them in order to arjest 
him. Sivagy’s officers, learning that he had 
• returned to the woods, sent (envoys) to 
threaten the Naique of Arelouc that unless he 
compelled him (Chircam) to leave, they would 
declare war against him (N$ique). This poor 
chief was in a pitiable condition not having a 
single assured place of retreat, our envoy was 
always with him for trying to get the money 
but with little signs of succeeding therein. 
^Rumours still ran that troops from Visiapour 
would come ; credence, however, was not given 
.them, that kingdom not being in a position to 
send forces to these parts. 

• July. 

% 

We received also some letters from the 

, eldest son of the late noble Baloulcam on 

whom at last the office of his father had been 
« 

conferred.* This chief sent us (some letters) 
‘for Chircam also. He advised us to continue 
the amity that existed between us and that we 
, would soon find the troops of Visiapour in 
these quarters. 

f * # # * * 

• [292, vO] 

Sivegy’s officers always pressed Chircam 
to get out of the woods 'of Arelour and always 
threatened the Naique with waging war 
against^him. 
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There was always something to say about 
the conduct of the Bramens, their spite in com- 
mitting treachery and at last unscrupulously 
hurling themsejves as on lost bodies on all 
occasions w'here there was chance of getting 
money. .1 have elrea*dy said enough about it, 
it seems to ma that one ofight to Irnow this 
wicked caste. 


, August. 

* * * ^ * • 

We had by the same means some letters 
from Golconde about the arrh;al of aif 
ambassador of the Mogo? who had been 
received there* with all the honours that cojjld 
be rendered to a sovereign at the audience that 
he had of the, king of Golconde. He demanded 
of the king three crores of Roupies, 3,00,00,000’ 
of this mpney in cash, it would be difficult to 
believe if Sieur Destreman had not assured us 
of learning it from good quarters. This 
ambassador also demanded 12,OO0 horse for 
making war against Sivagy. • The king of 
Golconde replied that as for the money^ his 
finances were exhausted, and as for 12,000 
horse, they were ready and that he himself 
would ^o at their head. It was added that the 
prince could not, however, avoid paying (at’ 
least) a part of so considerable’ a sum. The 
great lords of his court, perceiving tde weak- 
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ness of the government of this prince and that 
he entrusted it entirely to the minister Madena 
who daily reduced their salaries, kept some 
understanding with the court of the Mogol. It 
is believed that it was by their' advice that 
considerable sums were 'daily demanded with 
the object' of having a pretext of attacking the 
kingdom if they were refused, or if the money 
or a part of it was paid it would still ruin and 
render the king incapable of raising ^troops 
'v^hen he would be attacked. 

It would be a matter of surprise, knowing 
(as we do) the grandeour of the Mogol and 
the troops he had, ready, that he could not 
reduce an enemy like Sivagy who could 
p^cs only for a petty chief* and a com- 
mon rebe^ and who desolated all his 
territories. But it was known , that Sivagy, 
a man of spirit and cunning achieved 
more by artifice than by open violence, that 
he had an understandipg 'wit^ the generals of 
the JVIogol .with whom he shared his spoils; 
this wast what sustained him. The Mogol 
none-the-less spared nothing for getting rid of 
him, Sivagy discovered a conspiracy by his 
brother-in-law against him which was said to 
have its source from the Mogol. The traitor 
was arrested and had his teyes put ou^. 

The officers of Sivagy pressed the Naique 
of Arelour sb much that Chircam and his 
eldest son were at last forced to leave and to 
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take shelter with the Naique of the Maravas.'^ 
He wrote to me at (the time of) his departure, 
sent back our men who were near him, assured 
me that he would never forget ^he obligations 
he owed u^, that the company would lose 
nothing of what was due from him and that 
he would send, us the first (instalment of) 
money that might come to him. I learnt on 
the return of our people the reason why he 
did not get some employment at Madure, it 

^ The Nayak of the Maravas was the Setupati of 
Ramnad and the Marava country, in those days, extended 
over the modern zemindaris of Ramnad and Shivaganga 
though the Maravas had penetrated furt^ier into th^ 
Tinnevelly district. (See Irvine?, , Manucci's Storia do 
Mogor, VoL IV, p. 442). The Maravas are of Dravidian 
extraction and have been little affected by Bpahmanical 
influence. They claim descent from Guha, Rai^s 
boatman. The Maravans are described as follows: — ‘‘Of 
strong limbs and hardy frames, and fierce looking as 
tigers, wearing long and curled locks of hair, the blood- s 
thirsty Maravans, armed with the bow bound with leather, 
ever ready to injure others, shoot their arrow;^ at poor 
and defenceless travellers, from whom they can steal 
nothing, only to feast thdr eyes on the quivering limbs, 
of their victims.” ‘^To this class belonged most of the 
Poligars, or feudal chieftains, who disputed with the 
English the possession of Tinnevelly during tl^e last, and 
first years of the 19th century. As feudal chiefs and* 
heads of a numeroils class of. the population, and one 
whose characteristics were eminently adapted for th^ roll 
of followers of a turbulent chieftain, bold, active, enter- 
prising, cunning and capricious, this class constituted 
themselves, op were constituted by the peaceful culti- 
vators, tbeir protectors fe time of bloodshed and rapine, 
when no central authority, capable of keeping the peace, 
existea” “Though the Mliravans,” Mr. Francis writes, 
are usually cultivators, they are some of them the most 
expert cattle lifters in the Presidency.” \Thurston, 
Castes and Tribes of S. India, Vol. V, pp. 22-23). 
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was because when the Naique returned at 
Trichinapely where Chircam was, the chief 
, did not meet him, that he had not even in- 
formed himself of his news, and that he did 
not ask for his audience before ^vo or three 
days After his arrival-* 'This was a Jittle too 

■ I *• / 

much of arrogance (considering) the condition 
in which he was. 

■There were some movements among the 
Hindu princes that seemed bound to rekindle 
the war among them. These petty kings 
could not suffer one another. 

A party of the Redis^ — these are people 
who make the mo^t of their lands, withdrew 


^ “The Reddis are the largest cas'te in the Madras 
Presidency, numbering more than two millions, and are 
the great caste of cultivators, farmers and squireens in 
'the Telugu country. In the Gazetted' of Anantapur 
they are described as being the great land-holding body 
in the Te\ugu districts, who are held in much respect as 
substantial, "steady-going yeomen, and nfext to the 
Srahmans are the leaders of ‘Hindu Society. In the 
Salem Manual it is stated that the ‘Aie Reddis are provi- 
dent. 'They spbnd their money on the land, but are not 
parsimoniovis. They are always well dressed, if they 
'can afford it. The gold ornaments worn by the women 
or the men are of the finest kind of* gold. Their houses 
are ^ways neat and well built, and the Reddis pve the 
idea of good substantial ryots. They live chiefly on 
ragi (grain: Elensina^Coracana), and are a fine, power- 
ful race.’ Of proverbs relating to the hereditary occupa- 
tion of the Reddis, the following;, may be quoted. ‘Only 
I a Reddi can cultivate the land, even though he Jias to 
drink for eve^ clod turned ‘over.’ ‘Those are Reddis 
who get their livijig by cultivating the earth.’ ’’*• Thurston, 
Castes an/- Tribes of Southern India, Vol. Ill, pp. 222* 
223). ‘ 
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to the woods because Sivagy’s 6fficers did not 
observe the conditions of their treaties with 
them. There was a general disorder in the 
province and (this was) always (caused by)* 
the Bramens. They also wanted to cause us 
some damage at th§ commencement fit the 
month of Septemt)er on the. pretext^ of getting 
measured (surveyed) a garden that we had 
outside the lodge, the residences of our married 
Frenchmen who were in the colony and* the 
houses of the people of the country who werp 
in the company’s service and to enforce a tax 
upon (us). I strongly opposed it. 

We received some letters from Golcond» 
at the commencement of .the same month. 
The ambassador of the Mogol pressed^ the king 
hard for furnishing him with the sum he Ead 
demanded, the prince, howeve^r, delayed, 
possibly, for 'making (the ambassador) under-'* 
stand that his funds were exhausted. He gave 
orders to* melt dowp all the gold 'and silver 
vessels of the pi'eceeding king, to coin money 
with them. He even caused old ihedals to be 
brought out of the treasury to be mfelt in ther 
same manner, this went*on slowly. Delilcam, 
one of the generals of the Mogol, who 'was 
with an army on* the frontiers of this state, 
being informed of Jhis delay, caused the king 
of Golconde to be tpld that if he ’did not* 
expedite *more he (the general) vf ould go him- 
self to oblige him to make more diligence. 
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That was rude to a sovereign. However, the 
poor prince who would be able to respond 
vigorously if he had had the resolution, a 
'spirit of ruling and to employ his forces, yet 
caused 'some precious stones fo bo sold for a 
considerable sum in ordej to please the Mogol. 

After ,a vigorous defence ^on the part of 
the garrison, the Governor was at last com- 
pelled by a kind of contagious 'disease, which 
had broken out in the place and which carried 
away every day eight to ten persons, to 
surrender the fortress of Velour which was 
besieged since the arrival of Sivagy in the 
'province. The capitulation made, he got out 
with one hundred* infantry and thirty horse- 
m^^i. This fortress is important, the troops of 
Sivagy had pushed their conquest further in 
other provinces in such a way that we were 
'assured that there was only a distance of about 
thirty leagues by road between his estates on 
^he coast of India and his conquests in these 
parts. 


September. 

[293 v°] 

Goupalpendit^ Soubedar or Intendant of 
Tequenepatan and Porto Novo, who v^as then 
“at the fofrmer place, wrote to me and requested 
me to gtve him my opinion about the move- 
ments cfi the Dutch and promised to inform 
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US of what he might learn, he asked of us a 
reciprocal correspondence. I replied to hi^ 
letter on the 11th, I gave him the sam^ 
.assurance. * * * , 

On the 12th the Dutch continued to 
embark their merohandise and their pfivate 
effects, including 'their moveables. * Goupal- 
pendit wrote me that he had learnt from good 
quarters that the Dutch intended (to harm)jLis, 
that after having embarked all that they had 
in their factory they would come to make a' 
descent at Pondichery to capture us. 

[294 v°] 

I caused (a letter) to be written to Gingy 
to the Governor-Cieneral about the cenditkvj 
in which we were, the movements of the 
Dutch and th 9 ,t they might* have the fortress 
of Tequenepatan as well as other places in 
view. 

I got information on the 19th that one of 
the two vessels that were before Tequenepatan 
had set sail at night, the women and children 
of the factory were embarked • on it. The 
Dutch proclaimed loudly that they would 
totally withdraw, the officers of Sivagy 
hastened to induce them *to stay. They 
urged fot their pretest that much damage had 
been done^to them and* they could not remain 
any longer. It has been reported to Vis that 
during the conversation that the chief of the 

22 
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factory had had with the avaldar of the 
place the former wanted to buy the fortress of 
Tequenepatan, (and demanded) that the Dutch 
should be the only European merchants at. 
Porto Novo and that Pondichery ’'should be left 
to thfem. That ofl&cet'replied that it exceeded 
his power and that it was' necessary that he 
should write to the Governor-General. I did 
not give much credence to this report. 

# # # * * 


October 
[296, r»] 

• 

We received* three letters from Chircam 
during this month. We learnt*thereby that he 
was with the Naique of the Maravas against 
whom Ecugy had declared war, .partly because 
he had given shelter to this chief. He, how- 
ever, rfid. not want to accept any employment, 
nor suffer his son to do so^ he allowed only 
some of hi? relatives (to enter into the Naique’s 
service), None the less, he found himself in 
some encounters against the enemies of the 
Naique who gave him a pension. Chircam 
also despatched to us some express to know 
the condition iii which we were, a rumour 
having^ spread in these parts that tHe Dutch 
had taken Pondichery and that we were in , 
their hj^ds.* He, however, added that in case 
we had withdrawn to the forests and had no 
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safe place of retreat, he offered one with the 
Naique of Arelour where we should be wel- 
comed and where he would come to join me. 

I thanked him for his offers and informed him 
of the condition in which we were. 

The .Soubedar Gtoupalpendit (made his 
people) work in, the* fortification of»Tequene- 
patan, the garrison was always numerous. 
[296, v°] We received some letters from 
Surate,^ Sivagy still aggrandised himself by 
the places he captured in thp territories of 
Visiapour. He had tried to surprise one night 
More de Chaoul, this is the name given to a 
fortress on the other bank of the Tiver that 
runs along that place and which fortifies it. 
The people of this chief were repulsed by«the 
Portuguese garrison who were there and who 
were masters .of the fort as ’well as the town. 

November 

For sometimes past our Bramen has been, 
near Ragarnatpendit, Governor-Geperal of the 
province, for watching that nothing, is done_^ 
against us. In. an audience that he had, 
(with Ragarnatpendit) that officer stroqgly 
complained that we made no commerce at 
Pondichery^ that we brought no profit to the 
state, that we were even the cause, of the , 
Dutch wanting to leate Tequenepatan where 
they made a considerable trade, that^^e could 
not suffer us to continue like that any longer. 
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but he would, however, wait for a year or two 
ihore, on condition that we lent him ten 
thousand pagodes of which he had need for 
the maintenance of his troops, that he would 
give us for the payment (of the Aebt) (power) 
to make collections in.jnany aldees'® .(villages) 
in the neighboufhood of* Pgndichery. Our 
Bramen after hearing his proposals replied to 
him that if it was intended to put us entirely 
out of Pondichery we would not hesitate to 
withdraw by the first ship that came* to us, 
b*ut after that we should also be in a position 
to make some return to those who had* in- 
sulted us,, that the intentions of Sivagy were 
not other than (that indicated by) the manner 
in, which he treated us, that we awaited the 
news of peace in Europe and some ships, that 
then we w'ould make all the commerce that 

ff 

the Dutch did and more, that with regard to 
ten thobsfind pagodes that we had b.een asked 
,to lend, we had no money*. On this reply from 
our Bramen Bagarnatpendit assumed a 
sweeter tohe. He then charged him to write 
me about the. conversation tljat they had had 
together. It was the Dutch who set this 
Governor-General to treat us in this manner. 
They threatened * to leave, though it is well 
known that they would not do so in the end. 
It is true that the Governor-General Ihcked 

f « — 

■ ^ Portuguese aJdea, a village. 
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money for paying the troops, but that pro- 
ceeded from two causes, the first (was) th4t 
the Bramens, from the highest ofl&cer to the, 
lowest, robbed • with impunity ; the ^ second 
reason (was) the ill treatment accorded to the 
people wjiich dro^te many to leave and pass on 
to the territories of the neighbouring princes, 
so that the province did not yield two thirds 
of its ordinary revenue. It must, howevqf, be 
admitted that the Bramens were more careful 
in making the lands profitable than those 
under the government of the Mahomettans 
had appeared (to us) to be. A number of places 
[297, r°] around Pondicliery, covered witfi 
brambles and brushwood only, of which no 
body thought •(anything), was reclaimed -and 
these have produced well since, but the best 
part of these, improvements went to the profit 
of the Bramens. The kingdom of Visiapour 
drew little by little to its end, the great nobles 
were simultaneopsly in hostility and each wag 
cantoned within his own jurisdiction, (govern- . 
ment). This was due to a policy of Sivagy 
who fomented .this division, fearing that if 
they were united toget*her they would ^con- 
jointly wage war against him. This chief 
obtained readily great sucftours at the hand 
of the *king of Golconde who was very glad 
that 'this^ state (Visiapour) was destroyed. 
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Monsieur Baron, the Director, sent some 
letters of Sivagy in our favour for the Governor- 
General, we were reliably informed that when 
the Dutch went to see Sivagy, while he was 
in this province, that chief after having enter- 
tained them for a long time with .the hope 
of expediting a -firman for them, left them a 
letter, while leaving the army, fpr the governor 
of the province which (he) told tliem was an 
order for piromptly discharging them. but it 
was known afterwards, that he charged that 
officer by that (letter) to exact from them as 
.much as he could and even to detain them 
there. The knowledge that we had of this 
(fact) led us to open the letter that was sent to 
us,‘’in which he (the Governor-General) was 
simply directed to^ treat us (as we had been) 
-In the same manner as under the government 
of Chirfcam. We then sent it to the Governor- 
General. It had not much effect, it was not 
always a good policy in these quarters, where 
self-interest* governs everybody, to secure 
letters of recommendation from, the prince to 
his officers. They think, on account of these 
lette*rs, that complaint has been made against 
their conduct and as they do not want in 
arguments and pretexts fox getting it approved 
“they make those who have written fedl the 
consequ^ces) the more so, the further the 
sovereigns are from them, and they become 
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thereby like absolute masters of their govern- 
ments. 

The rumour also spread at Golcondp th^t 
the Dutch had parried us away from Pondi- 
chery * * *. 

We had two oj* thr^e expresses from Chir- 
cam during thi§ mbnth to inform him of our 
news. He always communicated to us his 
hopes of the coming of troops from Visiapour 
but of which there was little sign..Meanwnile, 
as it was absolutely necessary to learn [29Z, 
v°] the condition of that chief’s affairs afld 
still more io attempt to get the money, the 
council resolved to send to him Sieur Germaifl 
who was given necessary ihstructions for his 
guidance. 


December. 

# 

Sieur Germain started on the first o’? 
December with the Bramen Anemont^. They 
made this journey of more than 6,0 leagues on 
foot during the! most difficult season of the 
year, one dared not give them conveyances, 
nor men for their suite, with the object of coif- 
cealing (the fact) that they went to Chircam. 
That would have been suspected not onfy by 
Sivagy’s officers but still more by the petty 
Hindu *princes through whose estates they had 
to pass. Sieur Germain was in the g*arb of ail 
adventurer who went in search of hJ^ party. 

* * * * 
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There was a strong rumour in the country 
that the troops of Visiapour were near. The 
pjovepients of the Bramens contributed to 
confirm it. They sent their best belongings to 
the neighbouring states. Th^ Governor- 
General of the province evgn set on march a 
big detachment o'l cavalry to, take possession 
of the routes (passes) by which the Mores could 
enter into the country. However, we received 
at the same time some letters from Golconde 
in which it was mentioned that division con- 
tihued among the great nobles of Visiapour 
and famine in the kingdom, the.^people not 
ttaving the liberty of cultivating the lands on 
account of the ‘parties that scoured the 
coiyitry.. We learnt moreover from the letters 
that the king had left for Masulipatan. Some 
people (thought) that there was some mystery 
about this journey, that this prince was 
apprehensive of being attacked by the Mogol, 
under the pretext of visiting his estates he 
caused what he had of valuables to be trans- 
ported amdng his ordinary baggage to be de- 
posited in the fortress of Conepely, 15 to 20 
leagues distant from 'Masulipatan. [298, r°] 
This is an extremely strong place, with a cir- 
cuit of four to fivb leagues, enclosed by some 
mountains and open only by some Avenues 
‘which are well fortified.* It is said that there 
was collated* inside what (could) feed five to 
six thousand persons with all thetiecessaries of 
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life. It was believed that if the king of Gol- 
eonde found himself pressed, he would retire 
there, it has been learnt, however, biy t|;ie 
sequel that these suppositions were not true. 

We learnt another news by the same 
letters, that the MogoKhad caused the ‘ablest 
Casis^ in his estate to assemble — these are men 
of letters among the Mahomettans — of whom 
he had asked their opinion about the claiips he 
had upon the kingdom of Golconde. Here is 
• the foundation : Mirzomla (I’epiir somla), who 
had previously been the generalissimo of tlie 
armies of •Seleemte and who had conquered 
that portion of the Carnate, which is-dependenl 
upon this kingdom, having "been forced by the 
jealous people*( there were) in the court to leave 
the service, threw himself in the party of the 
Mogol during the reign of Sha-Jehan. This 
chief persuaded Oranzeb, who I believe was 
then Governor of the Deccan, to besiege the 
fortress of Golconde*, the capture of which was 
easy and which would lead to the conquest, 
of the kingdom. Oranzeb, who congealed his 
ambition under, the mask of feigned devotion 
of a faquier, accepted the proposal, the troops 
marched, seige was laid to the fortress and 
(it) was reduced to the la’bt extreme. It is 
^id th*at Mirzomla repented after hgiving re- 
duce*d the king of Golconde to this ^xtremity, 


^ Arabic Kadi, a judge. 
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that he persuaded Oranzeb to assure himself 
of the kingdom in another way by allying 
hfmsQlf with this prince by the marriage of 
Sultan Mamoud, his leldest soq, with the eldest 
of the 'king’s daughters, that in ‘consequence 
. of this marriage the l^ipgdpm would come to 
Oranzeb aJEter the death of this sovereign. The 
proposal was made and accepted, and the 
marriage was consummated. Oranzeb retired, 
but after having carried away the riches of 
the city of Baganagar^^ which was pillaged 
ahd which was then extra-ordinarily wealthy, 
besides, the surprise of X)r?’\7.eb’a jjiarch gave 
Jio time for withdrawing what was there in the 
king’s palace. This history is reported with 
all j;he qircumstances in thp accounts of the 
travellers of this century. There were two 
more daughters of«the king of Golconde, the 
kecond was married to a chief who is called 
Grand Idirza and the third to the prince who 
has succeeded the deceased king and who, we 
, are assured, is descended from the race of the 
ancient' kihgs, here is then the foundation of 
the pretentions of Oranzeb : the Casis peremp- 
torily gave judgment 'in his favour, it is, how- 
ever, not believed that he was so scrupulous 
as to assemble the casuists of his state to 

support his pretentions to a kingdoiif which 

• \ 

^ Bhag^nagi^r, capital of Golkonda, so balled after 
a Brahman lady, who once had for her guest the founder 
of the city. (&n, Siva Chhatrapati, p. 72, infra.) 
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was. well off and yielded more than 40 millions 
of pounds every year. 

* # # ^ 

January. 1679. 

[.29^^, .v°]. 

I received some letters about the arrival 
of Sieur Germain near Chircam by whom he 
had been very well received. This chiet as 
well as his eldest on, had served dhe Naique 
of the Maravas well in an encounter against 
Ecugy’s troops ; this chief pressed him to raise 
some cavaliT^-vrttfir'&r-^^aw to push his affairs 
further. He had (a) standing (body of) nearly 
50,000 infantry ready, of this number nearly 
J^OOO (were) musketeers, but all these troops 
were of no use except in the woods, in the 
defiles and in other places ’where the cavalry 
has not the freedom of spreading itsejf as in 
a plain country;, one thousand horse would 
have beaten them. 

# * * « 


[299, r°] 

Chircam still based' his hopes upon^ the 
coming of troops from Visiapour but there 
was little sign of them, mealiwhile he kept in- 
dulgence with the neighbouring princes with 
this view. He made Sieur Germain ^tay near* 
him in expectation of money. * 
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We had information from Masulip^,tan 
■that the king of Golconde had been there 
and , had gone thence to the territories 
of Girgelin which are to the north, that 
during his sojourn at Masulipatan he was 
embatrked on one of the two Dutch ships 
that had -arrived Ithere froiii Batavia, that this 
ship had sailed a league or two in the open sea 
and then returned to anchor, that this prince 
had started from there on the 15th January 
to return to Gplconde on the information that 
he had received that Delilcam, one of the 
generals of the MogoL-was'’n‘»?.r-4he frontiers 
‘with a corps of cavalry. 

* '* * * 

February. 

•4 

- The officers of Sivagy had information 
that hiis eldest son Sammagy* had gone to the 
Mogol side, on account of some grievances he 
‘had against his father. We received some 
letters 'from Sieur Germain. He sent us two 
bills to 'the value of 3000 Scus upon some 
persons who owed (that sum) to Chircam, but 
who were not better off than he, and nothing 
could be obtained from them. There were a 
few more battles witl^ Ecugy, but of little 
^ importance, in which the Maravas had -som5% 
success iindpr the leadership of this chief. 

^ This happened in December, 1678. 


i 
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The troops of Visiapour were always talked of, 
but there was little sign of them. Sieur Ger-i^ 
main had saluted the Naique of the Ma^avag 
by whom he was.well received. 

m * * * 


March. 

We had some difficulties during this 
month with tlie Soubedar or Intendant of 
these parts who still wanted to iippose a tax 
upon tfce people who were in the service of 
the company. He came to Pondichery whefe 
he remained™ We represented to 
him all that we believed to be useful t(? 
us, he was shown the prman's of Sivagy which 
he rexpcted with .scorn, at last he was iold 
that if he drove us to extremes we should 
defend ourselyes. He left in anger threaten- 
ing that he would make us leave ^Pondi- 
chery. We made our Bramen follow him but 
he could not get /any reason out ©f him. A1; 
last we were advised to let his passion pass, 
our Bramen returned. The avaldar^ 'orC this 
place confided t.o us that this Soubedar had 
told him that they always apprehended the 
coming of troops from Visiapour where dhir- 
cam was sure to go and as 'there was a bond 
(^amitjr between thaA chief and us we might 
'^render sopie service to^him, and it w^s import-* 
ant for the welfare of Sivagy’s affairs to drive 
Us from Pondichery. The avaldar represented 
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to him that this should not be apprehende,d of 
Us, that he knew us, that our general who was 
at Snrate kept considerable correspondence 
with Sivagy, and that we could not undertake . 
anything without his orders. The Soubedar 
did not come back except riter a lopg time. 

During this month we also received some 
letters from Sieur Germain. .The Naique of 
the, Maravas have conferred considerable 
salaries on Chircam and his son, but the money 
did not come. . They were both of them re- 
duced to the mean condition of not having 
ysrherewithal to subsist- oilT-Thcrfe were some 
more encounters between the troops of this 
Naique and those of Ecugy. The Maravas had 
b.een repulsed in the absence of Chircaux, si nce 
his return^ to the army he had made the 
enemies retreat, bUt all these had not much 
effect. ,The army of the Naique was before 
a miserable place called Couvourcotta, which 
they could have carried iii a trice but none the 
less attacked it only from a great distance. 
Chircam, still based his hopes on the coming 
of troops from'Visiapour but there was no sign 
of them. Sieur Germain further informed us 
that there was nothing to expect from this 
chief in the circumstances in which he was 
for the present, this le|l me to write him iq 
come bac|/t. 
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April. 

[300, r®]. 

Sieur Germain returned from his journey 
to Chircam at the commencement of April. 
He brought some, letters of credit for the 
persons on whopi •ChiVcam had sent, bills. He 
also brought a letter for receiving a sum of 
12,000 Roupies’ in Bengalis from a man who 
owed it to Chircam, nothing, hgwever, was 
obtained from all these debts. Chircam had 
with him at the place of the Maravas 425 
cavaliers, if._Jie*.had*jmojiey he might have 
drawn to his side all the cavalry of Ecugy bifi; 
the Naique would not spend voluntarily. The 
troops, v^ere still, before Couvourcotta which 
was of no account and which should have been 
taken by a couy de main. The* envoys of 
Ecugy and of the Naique had assembled for 
making peace which was concludjed several 
days after the departure of Sieur Germain, oq 
condition that the fortress should be left alone,, 
provided that things should remain as b*efore. 
This news we legrnt from some letters of Chif- 
cam. This chief added 'that the Naique had 
undertaken to give him some lands that should 
bring him ^twelve to fifteen thousand 6cus of 
rjjvenue every yeap, a^d then he would share 
with* us what would come to him. §ieur Ger-* 
main did not consider the Naique so liberal 
and the sequel showed that he had reason (to 
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think so). There is a journal of what , he 
iloticed during his journey. I shall possibly 
, i^sert^what is most curious in that at the end 
of this narrative. “ , 

We learnt from some letters from 
' Golcohde that the Arpubles at Yisiapour 
[300, v°] ‘Were sktled amdng the nobles of 
that kingdom, that (this news) caused anxiety 
to t^e ofl&cers of Sivagy who were in these 
parts, the more so as they have been assured 
that Sivagy’s eldest son who had gone over to 
the Mogol was placed at the head of an army 
ii;i the country of hiMathcr « Qd ~ h ad already 
taken some places.. 

The Soubedar 'or Intendant Vitulospendit® 
persecuted us more during the whole of ^ this 
month. His intention was to force us to make 
Ijim a present of a ‘horse of Acheym which was 
in the Ipdge and belonged to Sieur Deltor. We 
did not like to accustom those people to 
engaging ourselves to give .whatever might 
• please theip. This officer, enraged and 
rendered,obstinate by the resistance we made, 

** Vithal Pildev Atre, Garadkai* {Shahanav Kalmi 
Bakhar, p. 37). Malbar Ramrao Chitnis calls him 
Vithttal Pildev Garudkar (Sane’s edition of Chitnis 
Bakhar, p. 285). He is frequently mentioned in he Stat 
General des Presents et Depences faites ‘a Pondichery 
depuis le 18 8bre 1673 jv^qe au 3ie adust 
*(Archives Coloniales, Corresil>ndance G 4 n 4 rale, Inde 2e 
S6rie, Vol. i'll) as Vitulospeli pendit. Fron? the same 
statement it appears that Viththal Pildev held the office 
of Governor of Jinji till 1686 when he was replaced by 
one Ananda ]^o, another Brahman officer. 
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threatened to turn us out of Pondichery. He 
even. gave orders to the people of the woods 
near which we were, to assemble and come to 
blockade us, in • our lodge. The Governor- 
General was at a distance of twelve to fifteen 
days’ jouyney fronv Gingy. We wrote tb him 
about the conduct* of Ihe Soubedar. • He gave 
us a favourable reply, he even sent us a 
letter for this officer, but he did not njake 
much account of it, possibly there was an 
understanding between them. J then sent out 
Bramen to see if there was any means of 
appeasing this man, but oji condition that h^ 
would not get the horse. , 

February, 1680. 

[307, r°] The rumour continued that 
some troops of Visiapour wfere on their marcl; 
for coming to these parts but with little 
appearance (of its truth). Sivagy continued 
to ravage the Decern.* Some of his* troops had. 
pressed forward within eight to ten le^ues 
of Surate, the Mogol with all his forces coul(i 
not check their .progress. 

9 

April 1680. 

[308, r°*] The rumour was strong in the 
prervincS that the tpoo!|)s of the Mogol, joined 
with thos^ of Visiapour, were on thoir march 
to come to these parts, though* there is no 
sign (of it), the Bramen officers sent their 

23 
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valuable belongings away, not believing them 
Secure in the province. 

May 1680. 

[308, v°] Sieur Clement, chief of the 
facto]*y of the company at Eajapour,, informed 
me by a letter, that he^Wrota me on the 29th 
April, of the decease of Sivagy Raja (who) died 
twelve days previously. The deceased could 
very well take a high place among the great 
taen of India though the conquests he made 
during his life-time have been accomplished 
rather by his intrigues and cunning than by 
open force. 

He was one of the great enemies of the 
Mogol wiiose country and e\eu some cspsider- 
4ble towns he had ruined. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SURATTE 
AND THE LIVES OF THE 
GREAT MOGOLS. 


[Translation of an extract from Fra'p,gois 
Valentyn's Oud en Nieuw Oost Ivtdien, Vol. /, 
yp. 264-267. Beschryving van Suratte en de 
Levens der Groote Mogols.'] 

In the year 1663 (or, ka others §tate 1661^, 
Aurangzeb had trouble with one of his court 
named Sivaji, ,a little man (in the lai\guage 
of his country called a man like a rat), but 
great in deeds. Jemeah^ vas the* birth place 
of this Sivajf and it was from ancient tim^s 
the seat of the kings of Deccan, under whom 
his father was Lord. Keeper of tht) (Jreat Seal, 
which Aurangzeb handed over to him when^ 
he conquered the kingdom. Thi*s 'Sivaji, the 
most distinguished and powerful of ’the petty 
Hill Rulers, was descended from the old line 
of the Rajas and from the stock of’ the 
Bonceloes,*. a very warlike and brave race. 
His grandfather va^ held in great esteem 
• ^ 

^ Junnir, sometimes spelt "Juneah” by seventeenth 
century scribes. 

® The Bhonslas, to which family also belonged the 
Sawants of Wari and the Gho^des of Mddhol. 
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under Nizam Shah, his name being Raja 
Vangoeji, and his father’s was Baja Shahji; 
he was Commander-in-Chief of the army 
under the same king. 

We have already seen in the account of 
the affairs of the Kings 9!f.^tsiapour that there 
were three brothers and that the other two 
were called Sambhoji and Ikoeji. 

t>n the^fall of the King Nizam Shah, the 
father of Sivaji and his other sons enteVed the 
service of the King of Visiapour, under whom 
they held very important offices. Sivaji 
however always caused trouble, wherefore the 
King of Visiapou# attacked him with an army 
under Abdul Khan, whom, howeVbr, Sivaji 
Very cunningly deceived and treacherously 
murdered, kt the same time getting possession 
of the ^strong city Pangola.* Shivaji’s office 
carried wjth it the duty of holding a silver 
ptick and nding in advaiice of the prince 
when he went out in order to clear the way. 
But hfiCvirig fallen into disfavour and being 
banished by Aurangzeb, he took to highway 
robbery. Indeed, having collected a large 
following of rascals, he became so strong and 
bold that he opknly took the field against 
Aurangzeb ' and did bim much injury^ in 
various places by his incursions. 


^ Panhala about 12 miles nortli>west of Kolhapur 
town. 
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This man is indicated by the letters 
AA»A in the illustration [on page 248] clad 
in a gold embroidered mantle and witlf a> 
turban on his head. 

In January of the year 1664 he arrived 
in the important -fading city of Ahmddabad ’ 
with a flying •fdrc’e' of from ten* to twelve 
thousand men^ which inspired such consterna- 
tion in Surat and above all, in the heart pf the 
cowar^ily governor of the district.that he, who 
had been appointed to protect the traders 
there, sought help in vain from the Dutch and 
English. These, however, had enough to (Jo 
to protect themselves, for ^ their whole force 
consisted of only 30 to 40 men of each nation. 
In consequence,* they could give *but* little 
assistance; wherefore on the 15th of the 
same month, they each enlisted 70-^0 
Muhammadans. * 

The* following day news came to Surat 
that Sivaji had -arrived with his"' army at the 
village of Utena, scarcely a mile and ,^a half 
from the town. Thereupon the governor sent 
an officer to entreat him ndt to approach 
nearer, as it caused great consternation and 
would be very displeasing to the Prince, who 
h^, sp he* said, sent^him elsewhere, to which 
message Sivaji £lttached little importance, 
quietly taking the envoy prisoner,^ the better 
to seize his opportunity in the attack on the 
town, and carrying him with himself thither. 
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The same fate also befell two Dutch offtcers 
sent out to get information, but they were 
.reteasQd towards evening and arriving, with- 
out arnas, among their own pfeopl^, confirmed 
the report that the freebooter with his force 
' was iiideed Sivaji. 

Towands noon an e^ten^ive fire broke out 
in the town, which Sivaji’s men gradually 
enterpd, and immediately made their way to 
the custom house for plunder. 

‘ The terrified governor at once took refuge 
in ' the citadel with all the Mughal ofl&cers, 
w;th the help of whgjn he might have kept out 
the bandit* for a long time. The latter, find- 
ing no resistance, gave himself up to plunder 
and b’urmng until far into the* night, having 
even the audacity to approach the citadel. It 
is, true that the go^^ernor’s men .continued to 
fire all night long, but more damage was done 
to the town than the enemy. 

, A pitiful weeping of women and children 
for the loss, of their husbands and fathers, 
houses and goods, was heard throughout this 
period and was enhanced by. reason of the 
spread of the conflagration. No one knew 
where to turn to slake his thirst, even though 
the fire burnt itself out ||n the end \iuring 
pight, ami some peace enshed. On the I7th, 
however, ttie conflagration was seen to break 
out in new places and more fiercely than 
before. 
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' Sivaji sent one Nicolas Kolastra, a Greek 
merchant of Surat, to the Dutch and English 
Chiefs with the information that Shah Shuja, 
his ally and friend who accompanied him, 
had presented the town of Surat to him as a 
gift, and that he h-^ therefore decided fo call 
upon the Europoahs ih a friendly manner for 
a considerable gum of money to pay his men ; 
otherwise he would give up everything iij the 
town tp fire and sword. 

Although it was well known that thfs 
pretence was a lie and that Shah Shuja had 
long been dead, it was necessary to speak tl\,e 
invader fair and put him orf by asserting that 
merchants have no cash and it was therefore 
impossible for 'them to help him. 

Meanwhile the burning and blazing, 
the weeping, . wailing and* lamenting of tl^e 
unhappy people abandoned in the town were 
terrible t© see and hear. Also, in spite of the 
already great dangef caused by the confiagra* 
tion, Sivaji’s people continued tc\ augment it' 
with fresh fuel. 

Everything, of beauty existing in Surat 
was that day reduced to ashes and many .con- 
siderable merchants lost all that the enemy 
had^ not plundered through this terrible fire, 
narrowly escaping ‘with their lives. , Two or, 
three* Banian merchants lost severe millions 
and the total loss was estimated at 30 millions. 

On the 18th January, having worked his 
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will, Sivaji withdrew at noon with his men 
from the town, taking an incredible amount 
of booty. He and his followers appropriated 
only the most valuable spoils and distributed 
the less valuable things, which could only 
hamper their retreat, amohg the poor, whereby 
many acquired much nlo're''than they had lost 
through fire and pillage. , 

,On withdrawing, Sivaji encamped half a 
mile from the town so as to make it. appear 
that he intended to remain there for a time, 
but he departed at the first gleam of daylight, 
delighted to have^lucked such a fine feather 
from Aurangzeb’s .tail. 

The envoy of the emperor of Abyssinia, 
KhwUjatMurad by name, an Armenian, who 
was staying in Surat till further orders, lost 
^11 the presents intended for . the Emperor 
through fear for his life or at least his liberty, 
because Sivaji demanded them from him or 
.threatened* otherwise t6 earry him off a 
'prisoner ; all which loss was attributed to the 
conduct . of the timorous and inexperienced 
governor of Siirat. 

.Aurangzeb, who had his hands already 
over full of more important things and saw 
no chance of suppressing by forde t^iis ^ree- 
,booter, who now possessed an army of 100,000 
(since mkny more men had joined liim), 
decided, by * means of one of his greatest 
nobles, tot offer a pardon on his word as 
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Eliiperor to Sivaji for all his misdeeds, and in 
addition the third place among the Princes 
the State, and moreover that his son shoi^ld be 
promoted to the Command of 10,000 horsemen. 

Sivaji allowed himself to be persua*ded by 

all these offers. E€ th*refore went to ‘Delhi 

* . • 

with his son and«sdme*followers and proceeded 
himself with a, few servants to the Court of 
Aurangzeb. But he charged his son to remain 
with the army outside the city Jind there to 
await his further^ orders or see what treat- 
ment would be meted out to him. 

He was very well received at court by tl^e 
nobles, splendidly entertained and •conducted 
to a princjely palace which was to serve as his 
abode, but seeing that, at his audiemce* with 
Aurangzeb, the fourth, and not the promised 
third, place among the Omrahs was giv^n 
him, he was so angry that he openly upbraided 
the prince, asking if this was in accord with 
the princely word to which he had trustedL. 
He openly said that he refused to sit in the 
place below a traitor and would .therefore 
depart, but was restrained b^ some of the 
nobles and appeased with an undertaking that 
the promise should be fulfilled. 

•Thp reason why i Sivaji called the noble 
who^sat in the third place a traitor was ai^ 
follows. 'Aurangzeb had sent this 'man with 
an army against him some years before, and 
he had on that occasion turned traitor to the 
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Mughal, writing a letter to Sivaji and suggest- 
ing, since they were both Rajputs and fellow- 
bblieyers, that they should not remain at 
variance and that he would leave Sivaji in 
peace if he on his part would let him alone; 
all of which Sivaji bad fmdertakea, to do. 

Indeed, so far ftdm' having attacked 
Sivaji, as Aurangzeb’s order? had enjoined, 
this, noble had occasionally feasted with him 
as a friend. Subsequently the two, would 
ifesume the strife, but matters were always so 
managed on both sides that scarcely any 
l^roops were present and nothing was accom- 
plished. • 

All this was now revealed by,^ Sivaji to 
the assembled Omrahs, and in ‘order still more 
lo expose the baseness of this unworthy noble 
\yho had been placed above hun, he handed 
over kis traitorous letters to Aurangzeb, 
again asking, with some indignation, if he 
must sit below such a man, and if such action 
'was in aepord with the Royal word. 

Aurangzeb, unaccustomed to hearing 
such defiant ‘speech^ from bis Omrahs and 
consequently disinclined to brook it from a 
rebellious freebooter, had him forthwith taken 
into custody, and although four » of n. his 


.attendants were left to hiAi, he was neverthe- 
less so treated. that he clearly realised that 
he was indeed a prisoner. 


He immediately ^ave his son notice of his 
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co^ition demanded of him certain necessaries • 
and eharged him to depart thence without 
delay, breaking camp with his army^ and 
finding means to escape. 

To the nobles of the Court who* went 
daily to visit him ai^ whom he received in a 
friendly manner,. Sivaji feigr/ed ignorance of 
his position and, informed them that he hoped 
shortly, through their influence, to be re- 
in8tate4 in the favour of the Emp,eror and to 
obtain the prony^s«?Cl post. 

Meanwhile* his servants went every ddy 
to the market to purchase fruit, etc. for hini. 
This, according to the custoih of the country, 
they carried in large long baskets, such as 
were used by ' the Omrahs to interchange 
presents, either with or without covers. Thesd" 
baskets were,, however, generally examined 
by the guard. , 

When this state of things had gone on for 
two or three months, the men* on guards 
having become accustomed to ,it, did not« 
always make a close examination o’f^the con- 
tents of the baskets. Consequently, on a 
certain day, of which* he had previously 
informed his son, Sivaji, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, ^aftet feigning ^illness and keeping his 
bed with a supposed fever for several days, 
had himself carried out in a basket. 

Now, in addition to Shivaji’s four 
attendants, Aurangzeb had placed, with him 
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a Muhammadan in whom he had gr€at 
confidence, ostensibly as a companion for 
Sivajj, but really as a spy on his movements. 
This man was an obstacle to" Shiva ji’s plan of 
escape, but having noticed that he was an 
ivetefate smoker^ and wine-drinker, 

Sivaji saw that, 'm the'da^ appointed for his 
departure, the Muhammadap was so well 
provided with intoxicants that he became 
exceedingly, drunk. He was then arrayed in 
Sivaji’s robe and thus autl»ned, was laid in 
Sivaji’s bed. Wherefore, without the guard 
having the least suspicion, since they had 
seen him,* as th^. believed, reclining on his 
bed with servants fanning him, Sivaji was 
carried «>ut in a basket to a* place 15 miles 
i^eyond Delhi, where his son awaited him with 
spme thousand men. 

Not long after his flight an Omrah arrived 
with a physician to visit Sivaji, but being 
informed that he slept, they went away again. 

His. servants judging that he was now 
sufficiently far off, thought it time to look to 
their own safety, and jas they were free to come 
in and out, crept away one after the other, 
leaving the drupken Muhammadan lying 
alone in the chamber ihid shutting the door 

I * 

* "The dried leaves and small stalks of* hemp (»-®‘ 
Cannabis Indicaf, used to cause intoxication | either by 
smoking, or when eaten mixed up into a sweetmeat. 
(Hobson Jobsbn, p. 59). 

f 
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after them. At length he awoke, found that, 
he wearing Sivaji’s robe and waa 

astonished to see himself in his bed, although 
neither Sivaji nor his servants were visible. 
Too late he realised that Sivaji had obtained 
his freedom by ma’dng himjintomcated, for 
though at first he looked upo’i it as a joke, he 
learned the truth on enquiring from the 
guard for Sivaji and Ws followers. The 
Muhammadan therefpye lost no time in 
effacing* himself, J5 «st had he , remained, he 
would certaiinyl^ave lost his life. ’ 

The gate through which the fugitive had 
been carried was finally discovered and it was 
learned that he had found horses there ready 
for him, that he had ridden the nearest way 
to his camp and could not possibly be over- * 
taken. 

At last Aurangzeb also learnt with \yonder 
how artfully the escape had been .arranged. 
He sent some light troops in pursuit, but the, 
bird had fiown and Sivaji was so, adequately ■ 
covered by his son’s troops that Aurahgzeb’s 
people dared no,t pursue him further. 

So recourse was once more had to cunning 
and an attempt was again made to entice 
Sivaji to the Court by an assurance that, if he 
had had patience for a few days, tl^e third 
place* among the Omrahs would have been 
given to him as promised, becailse the other 
Omrah had been promoted to a Governorship 
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■elsewhere and the place was therefore open. 
5e was urged, therefore, to return and OQcupy 
that place. But the fox was too old to allow 
himself to be deceived a secopd time and 
Sivaji Replied that he could not conceive how 
Aurangzeb^wasjso fqolisS, as to believe that 
he would, give himself , intc Jiis hands again; 
that he had beerr deceived by him once but 
that he was now determined to find means of 
avenging such faithle;;8ness and hoped that 
the opportunity would occur. Shortly 

after he took Wingurla from Aarangzeb and 
caused him much trouble for many years 
subsequectly, and Aurangzeb, powerful as he 
was, could find ho means to withstand him. 

This^ Sivaji accomplished great things 
'afterwards in the year 1676 at Golconda, in 
Surat and elsewhere, but these we pass over 
as being not to our purpose here. He died in 
1680 on the 1st June, being succeed.ed by his 
pon Sambhoji, who caused aU his father’s loyal 
'friends to be burnt at his funeral in order to 
provifid him with their company. 
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FIRST SACK OF <URAT. 

Mss. Dutch Records, V,'^. 27, No. DCCXI. 

[Letter fromJ>lt^ Governor, General and 
Councib 'ef^in&ia to the Director of the Dutch 
East India Comyany, Dated August Ath, 166J^ 
from BataviaJ] , * • 

On May 15 the fleete Leerdam returned 
from Surat ^ith a cargo of ^ divers^ 
merchandises to the value of / 242,359*1 1’9 
(£20,196*2) and we are dally expecting the 
“fleete Amstelland'’ with the remainder of 
the goods^ » 

The Leerrfam ‘brcJught us letters from the* 

Director dated March 15th mentioned a fear-’ 

» ■ ■ 

ful catastrophe which has befallen the town. 
On January 15th the town was suddenly 
invaded by the outlaw Sivasi, pillaged and for 
the greater part destroyed by fire. The 
compafny*s jJroperty had not suffered in any 
way. However as’ great many creditors of 
the (jbmpany have been carried ofe by the 
invaders it is doubtful whether they will ever 
be able to pay their debts, but the ‘loss is far 
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below / 20,000 (£1,700) at which it was cal- 
culated, King Orangceph has ordered th§ town 
of Surat to be surrounded by a stone wall 
and *has granted a years e'xen^ption of tolls 
and duties to the merchant's. The company 
and ‘the English being >al8o included. This 
exemption wasVto begin . from March 16th, 
1663, and we caftulate that the company will 
thus gain a sum W / 50,000 (£4,200) so that 
this* catastrophe brought us profit. 

Governor Arayet* Chan'^ itai^ been ordered to 
appear before the king to ansijver tor liis want 
of vigilance. Another Governor, named 

Geadishan,^"’ had ta^ken his place. 

« 

. Msfe. Dutch Records Vol. '27, DCCXIX. 

< 

[Extract froin the day book at Surat 
fef erring to the invasion of Sivagie and his 
presence there from January 15th to January 
2 1st 1664'.], . ' 

r • 

January 15th. On Tuesday morning while 
engaged In the unloading of the Haarlem, 
We heard that the Governor Anaeit Chan 
had received tidings from Gandivie,* a 
place about 15 cos from here, that last night 
a great general p'retending to be* sent by the 


^ Inayet Khan was governor of Surat from 16^-1664. 
Bombay Gcusett^er, Vol. 11 , p. 91). 

^ Ghias-ud-din Khan. 

2 About «28 miles from Surat. 
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king from Amadabath had presented himself 
there with an army of about 10,000 men and 
that he was thought to be the redoubtablfe 
.Sivagie. As w© are accustomed to all sorts of 
distressing rumours which generally prove 
false, we did not attach cnuct^ importance to 
the report but unforiiinately we soon learned 
that to be true. , Numerous fugitives rushed 
into the town. The Dire^ior was inforiped 
that the English P»'-'jsident George 

Oxenden* had requea't§d permission from the* 
Governor^ io r'emove to Sualy® and that the 
Governor had angrily refused it, saying tha^ 
if the English and Dutch wefe to leave the 
town nobody would feel safe and the rush 
would become general. All thus incrBased, 
our alarm, for the Leerdam had been entirely 
cleared and the, company’s stores were full of 
valuable goods. Director Van Adrichen at once 
sent to the. docks in order to reship the goods 
on board the Haarlem and ordered two 
cannons to be brought on shore and applied 
to the Governor for permission to place his, 
wife and children in safety on board one of. 
the company’s vessels. Tlie Governor was not 
at home being engaged in taking all possible 
measuBes to 'prevent the invader’s progress. 

• « ^ 

^ “Suwali, the once familiar name of thf| roadstead 
north of the •mouth of the Tapti, where ships for Surat 
usually anchoredi and discharged or to*bk in cargo.'* 
(Hobson Jobson, p. 883). Suwali is about 12^ miles west 
oLSurat. 
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' Later on the Director received the same 
answer as the English President, the Goyernor 
begging him to lend him all the assistance he 
could in this fearful predicament. However 
as the^danger was becoming more imminent, it 
was ' decided ^o epgage about 6 Moorish 
soldiers for the'protectioii of the factory. We 
were fortunate lo secure them although we 
had to spend a la>ige sum of money. In all, 
we ‘’had now about SB^men all provided with 
arms. A letter was at^once despatched to 
President Coenredt Roermon’dtr&'f^hi^Sy with 
the request to send 15 of the most able sailors 
from iherLeerdam with muskets and ammuni- 
tion. Eight European free men also offered 
their* services, notwithstanding the defence of 
the Governor the Director decided towards 
the evening to send his family on board the 
Maccaser giving order to the Captain to keep 
his vessel anchored in the middle of the river 
, and carefully watch thel signals from the 
‘ factory an(J in the event of danger at once sail 
for Sualy. Having terminated these arrange- 
ments the Director divided his party into 
thr^ee divisions and 'despatched information to 
the company’s agents at Amadabath of the 
state of affairs. ' « * 

Wednesday 16th. Nothing of any import- 
ance haj^pened during the night. . The mate 
of the Leefdam came in early morning to 
advise ofi the arrival of the 15 sailors. Soon 
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after we heard that Sivagy was coming 
gradually nearer. He was now at Oudena 
about 4^ miles from Surat. It was rumoured 
that Governor AJete Chan had sent one ‘of his 
chiefs to Sivagy ’to request him not to ’disturb 
the peace of the cctint^y. ffhis, message so 
irrated the rebel chief that* he ha4 kept the 
messenger a prisoner. He^diad also detained 
two of the Director’s ser,^ ants who had been 
sent to investigate the true position of aTEairs 
but they were released in the Evening and 
retlinic-d fcO the factory. They reported that 
it really was Sivagy for one of them had once 
seen him at Rajapore. A})out 10 O’clock tlie 
mate brought the sailors within the town with 
two metal* guns. ^ The Director witljoui wait- 
ing for the Governor’s permission ordered" 
some goods, which had arrived fi’om Brotche 
to be brought in the factory. He a]^o sent 
messengers to the weavers and with 

orders to bring tfie ‘goods in hand at once to 
the factory which they did in the greatei^ 
-feaSle and confusion fully occupied 'wftR these 
several arrangements, the English President 
at the head of some 200 men, marched through 
the town, declaring that he meant to withstand 
Sivagy with this handful df men. He called 
upon the Director to know his intentions. The 
Director replied that he did not intend to mak^ 
any demonstration unless he was first attack- 
ed; if so that he was prepared to, defend the 
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Jives and property of the company. About 
midday Sivagy had reached the gates of the 
town and the Director signalled to the Captain 
of the Maccaser to proceed to’ Sualy, Scarcely 
had these preparations been taken and the 
outer gate filoseA, whdn wp saw great flames 
rising from the centre of the'^town. The troops 
of Sivagy whose p\^ress no one opposed then 
marched towards the king’s custom house 
which they ‘plundered. The Governor who 
hag a troop of *1000 horse never aHt^pn^od to 
stop the ravages. With 100 of his horsemen 

afld his whole retinue he took shelter in the 

• • 

castle where the principle {sic) inland regents 
had already sought refuge leaving {he town a 
prey to the rapacity of these mercenaries. The 
invaders meeting ito resistance ventured even 
under the walls of the castle. A constant 
firing was -kept but the guns inflicted more 
damage on 'the town thah ©n the assailants. 
That (Jaj and the next the plunder continued 
bpt the fire did not seem to increase. In the^ 
morning of the 17th a. Greek who had formerly 
lived at Surat called Nicholas Colosta came 
accompanied by a 'horseman demajided to see 
the Director. When admitted he lold in 
'Portuguese that the rebel had seized ^ him* and 
forced him into their service. He came in 
name of Sivagy to inform the Director and the 
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English President that Prins Sia Sousa* had 
formerly given Surat to him and as he wanted 
money to pay his troops, he asked us to §upply» 
him with it pot naming any special sum how- 
ever. As it is well known that Prins Sia 
Sousa hajd lost his life* in Aracan morfe than 
three years ages, ‘tli’e .Director at tonce saw 
through the subterfuge. Re replied that the 
company were merchants and that they did 
not keep their money lying idle ^so that there 
were very little money at the factory but th!ht 
if a^p’rt^ont of some spice would please Sivjfgy 
he was willing to give him same. T^e 
Director further charged the ‘Greek ‘to remind 
Sivagy that at Vingurla he had never troubled 
the company but father shown himself friendjy 
by giving them free escorts and therefore he 
quite hoped §ivagy would protect the copi- 
pany’s servants in Surat against the evil- 
minded. . In the afternoon we had again a 
false alarm but tjie 'menacing attitude of ouf 
guns kept the marauders away. Jloweyer the 
4^1iies broke out with redoubled , force at 
several places at once and it whs evident th^t 
the fire was intended for our destructiop but 
when the fiames were rapidly spreading to- 
wards ^he factory the. wind’ suddenly changed 

* Shah Suja,' the second son of Shah Jajiah and eldef 
brother of .Aurangzib. He was chased out of Bengal, of 
which province he was the Governor, by Mir Jumla and 
took shelter in Arakan where he perished with all his 
Jamily. * 
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and the company’s property saved. Having 
he^rd that the English had made seyeral 
. sorties the Director sent a note to the English 
President informing him of the rpply given to 
Sivagy’s messenger and asking for news as to 
‘ their position, 'fhe answer was that^they had 
given the. marauders a; warpi welcome and 
killed several of them. For fear of the fire 
extending to our store house order was given 
to pull down the roofs of a dop and as a protec- 
tien against ai) attack at the gates we were 
busy raising barricades insides of ali-^eti/s of 
goods. The king’s secretary who had also 
sought re.^’uge in the castle sent a written 
request to the Director asking him to remove 
two chests with valuables, which he had left 
. in his house, to the factory and keep for him 
in safety. The Director replied that he ought 
to have.done as we and defended his own pro- 
perty and that if we did as he wished he would 
probably later on demand cqmpensation from 
us if his property became a prey of the flames 

as well *as‘ ours. Our uneasiness was furthsft, 

•• 

iiicreased because we knew that the Maccaser 
owing to the low tide’proceeded but slowly on 
her way to Sualy, and it was rumour that 
Sivagy had about ^0 frigates in the river, also 
intent qn plunder. About nightfall we 
received the joyful intelligence that, the 
Maccaser had* safely reached Sualy, the ladies 
had gone on board the Leerdam and the goods 
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again shipped. Although we were kept in <a 
constant state of excitement by the noise jihe 
marauders made, for some cause or other they, 

did not comp too near. 

• ^ 

Jan. 18th. Th\8 morning the Governor of 
the Surat Castle ^enC a message offering if 
necessary to seil(f us ‘some ammunition which 
was gratefully accepted. As the tumult 
seemed somewhat to subside, it was supposed 
the invaders were preparing to withdraw. In 
order to ascertain this fact on6 of our soldiers 

* - * O*- * * 

volunteered to investigate. He was at the 
same time entrusted with a note to the English 
President to which we deceived *an answer 
later in the da^. 

The President proposed that should wti, 
receive another demands from' Sivagy we 
should inform him that we intended to put 
our forc.es and those of the Engljsh together 
and conjointly ’defend our rights. He had 
been informed that our answer had made 
Sf^agy furious. The Greek wh6 h^d been 
assailed and wounded and taken shelter in the 
English factory which was nearest. Our spy 
returned in the evening. He had been over 
all parts of the tojvn. The houses of the 
principal merchants had been laid.^ in ashes. 
He Had ^Iso gone to the camp outsMe the town 
where he saw Sivagy sitting on the ground 
and his creatures bringing him the plunder. 
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As there were no tents in the army it was 
supposed that their stay would only be shnrt. 

, • Jan. 19th. The Director received to-day 

a proposal from the castle to'joip in the dis- 
persion 6f the plunderers but the Director sent 
♦a reply that the lAen he ha'd were neojessary to 
defend the .factory ‘and coilfd not leave it, that 
it was the Governor’s duty to free us and the 
town from these rough hordes. The news 
then ‘spread that the regent of Brotche was 
approaching ‘with a considerable force to 
relieve the town. The plunderers thBflSfbre 
renewed the fire and the blazing was so fierce 
and spread so quickly that it was resolved to 
remove the greater part of the goods and the 
books (rf the company on bpard one of the 
;^mall vessels lying in the river. But again the 
wind veered’and we were saved. , The English 
President seeing we were in danger sent a 
messenger with the offer of assistance, for 
\^hich we were very grateful, but there was 
no necessity qf accepting it. We continuefi^in 
the greatest anxiety for another day. 

Jan. 20th. ‘This morning pews came that 
Sivagy with his plunder has left the town 
which was soon confirmed. With a view to 
the loss and expense the company hhs suffered 
through the weakness of ‘the Governor the 
Director defcided to remove the goods from^the 
Leerdam which had been placed in the tem- 
porary store house and on which no duty had, 
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yet beeh paid and to refuse paying the hinge's 
toll on these or at least deducting the expenses 
for the defence gf the company’s property. 

In a lettfer from Brotche factory Wagens- 
velt informs us that thousands ^ of fugitives . 
have anived at that place, that trade is 
stopped and Dalle' Suherder Chan® was prepar- 
ing for the relief of the town. He will come 
too late. 

Monday 21st. Peace is restored. We 
have- sent a report of the events to factor Clant 
at Brotche and Mr. Wagensvelt. It was soon 
evident that Sivagy and t\is troops Jiad really 
withdrawn for the poor peo^jle soon came out 
of their hiding places. Many fevand their 
houses burnt to the ground. Half of this, 
opulent city has been destroyed. ‘Only a few 
houses close lo the European factories have 
been spared from plunder as the rpbbers dare 
not venture too close to our cannons. If thp 
rich merchant princes had only been willing 
tr^'&^end a few thousand rupees for the* defence 
of their property they would not now have lo 
regret the immense losses. The houses of 
company’s agent Kistena with all its contents 
has ajso'^een destroyed. *We fear that this 
will en/ail further loss on the compapy. The 
ambassador from Ethiopea, who v^as on his 
way to Delhi was also taken prisbner but as he 


'DilerKhan ? 
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li.ad no other valuables besides the ]f>resents 
intended for the king he was released. 


SECOND SACK OF SUEAT. 

Mss. Dutch Records Vol. 29 No. DCCLXIII. 

[Letter ffom the Dutch Resident at Surat 
to' the Director of the Dutch Chartered East 
InMia Company, dated Nov. 19th, 2670 .]** 

' The French who here established a factory 
in the district under Sivasi’s government had 
been informed by an autograph letter of his 
intended 'invasion with the advice that they 
"should not, disturb themselves for that he 
would take care of their safety. On his arrival 
the French factory was surrounded by Sivasi’s 
soldiers, who were noisy and turbulent neigh- 
bours but otherwise inoffensive. The French 
did not. attempt to make any oppositioR^,^ 
though at that time they numbered 150 whit^ 
had about a dozen capnons of fair calibre, 400 
fireballs and a large number of grenades, and 
they quietly suffered that two of their black 
servants were shot before their eyes, koWith- 
^standing* , by valuable present they had 
obtained fropi Sivasi’s representative* the 
declaration that they should be free from 
molestation. 
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OnH)oard the English vessels were plenty 
of whites to defend their factory. They w^re 
sent on shore, numbering 110, among .whOrn 
was a colon«l, on his way from the king of 
England to the kin^ of Persia. This* colonel 
did good .service. The English •factoi'y had 
been attacked by.Siva&i’s mercenaries and they 
were on the point of being overpowered when 
the colonel saved the situation but before 
Sivasi withdrew from the town a better under- 
standing had been arrived at. • 

The king of Cashar^ had put all his rfeli- 
ance on the French. A little time before tjie 
ajrival of Sivasi he had takeh shelter with all 
his treasures in the old palace carawansard? 
just opposite the .French factory but.w^is sopn 
forced to leave it when all his wealth fell in’ 
the hands of Sivasi. The king now reproaches 
the French for not having come to his assist- 
ance and threaten to harm them whenever he 
finds an opportunity. He has already written 
to t.he king of this district about, them, saying 
inat such deceitful people should not be 
allowed to reside in the land. ’Before Sivas^’s 
appearance at Surat we had embarked the 
effects opthe company and, the most valuable 
merchandises on boa^d the GaleoP ''Fortune" 

9 

^ The king of Kashghar, then a fugitiv(^ in India. • 

^Persikn Karwdnsardt, a resting place for merchants 
and strangers in general. ** 

® Gallevat, a war boat with oars. For details see Sen, 
Military System of the MarathfLs, p. i8o. 
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and despatched to the basin of Sual^. We 
cppld only oppose to Sivasi’s hordes 35. men 
in* all,, but luckily they did not molest us. A 
messenger had come from * the invader to 
assure us that no harm would befall us if we 
remaihed quiet and requested that we should 
send one ®f our people id givs our assurances 
that we would not interfere for. or against him. 
Our messenger when brought in the presence 
of Sivasi who asked as to the best plan to 
despoil the principal merchants of their pos- 
sesions and was required to bring the an'Swer 
tl\e next day together with that of the English 
to whom* the sd,me problem had been sulj- 
mitted. But when the messengers ^yere ready 
to, start the next day the neWs spread that 
Sivasi and his troops had left the town. Two 
of, Sivasi’s men who had come, to the factory 
to serve as escorts to our messengers were thus 
left behind* and we did not know what to do 
with them. ' We could ndt trust them in the 
tbwn for they would certainly be killed, .^^We 
could not keep them in the factory for t&B" 
Gpvernor would demand them, and we should 
be accused of harbouring the enemy. We had 
them conducted at night outside thevjbpwn and 
they safely reached the headquartel's 6^ Sivasi. 
, The cause of this hasty departure of the 
invaders cannot be ascertained. • Nobody 
opposed him and nobody seemed inclined to 
disturb him. He left Surat on the 16tl^ 
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Octobeiyind on the 23rd it was again rumoured 
that Jie was returning with 6000 horse and 
10,000 foot and that he had already reached. 
Pant a place, abdut 25 miles distant. Al once 
there was a general exodus and the tdwn was 
changed foom a busy pprt inlo the death like 
quiet of a 'desert., * • T.he Turkish merchants, 
who were using the Caruna Sam as their 
factory left the place in a hurry. The English 
and French also abandoned theirs le3,ving 
only h&lf a dozen men to gua^d'the removal. 
WS got reinforcements from the fleete in •all 
52 men and placed two small guns in readiness 
with as many muskets and other implements 
oTE war as we thought necessary. Our small 
force, with displayed flags and beaming of the 
drum thus proceeded from the fleete to ouri 
factory. This display of courage Pn our part 
had a good effect on the ef&minate Moorish 
regents who had fled into the fort qn the river. 
When the rumour of Sivasi’s arrival proved 
false^we were . highly commended and the 
Governor promised to write to the kidg about 
it. These repeated false rumours keep the 
town in a continual 'state of excitement 
specially as it is certain that Sivasi is camped 
about(.3^93 ?) miles fjrom Shrat and can reach 
this place in three or four days. , 

Df cpurse trade is entirely at a’ standstill! 
The affairs of the company were progressing 
so well here that we* heartily deplore the 
25 
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.unsettled state of affairs. The littl^ Banian 
vessels which will take this letter to Ceylon is 
ready to start on her voyage we must there- 
fore bonclude. On the sho’re of Sualy Nov. 
17th, 1670. 


CORONATION OF SHlVAJI. 

I 

Dutch Retords, Vol. XXXIV. Letters 
fr6m India, 1674-1679. 

[No. 841. To Joan Mastsuyker, Governor 
General mid the . Council of India, from 
Abraham Le FeBer, etc., dated Wingurla, 13 
October, 1674.'] 

I * 

. The freebooter Sivasy has been making 
preparations for sbme time past for having 
himself crowned king, and in the month of 
June everything was ready g,nd the Brahmans 
and Bhuts^* (who are learned men of the 
llighesjt caste), and 11,000 persons from'4a^ny 
places round about, with their wives and 
children, were assembled to perform the 
ceremony, according to the custom of the 
country, near the castle of Rairy. Sij^sy made 
known his intention to the principal a^d most 
learned persons, and said*^that he could not 
be crowned until he had abandoned* his 

^ Bhat, a easte of geneoiogists and bards. 
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presentNcaste of Bhonsla and taken the cast6 
of Kettery,* and that it was fitting that th^ey 
should induct him into that caste. Thep,eupon» 

the learned *men answered that that could 

• % 

hardly be^ as his ancestors had always been 
Bhonslas.* .,3uasy replited that the Bhonslas 
were descended* from ’the Rettery 'caste and* 
that that he wished could certainly be done. 
So the other party, taking into consideration 
that Syasy could not be crownpd unless he 
fir^t became a Rettery, and that he had pfo- 
mised not to act or rule tyrannically and baHly 
as before, on the 8th of June last, with great 
ceremony, they granted ’ hiin the* caste of 
Rettery and intended also to initiate him into 
the rules of the oaste ; but he demanded to he 
taught the Brahman rule. This, however,* 
they refused, but one of the chief among them 
complied, and Suasy ordered 7000 pagodas to 
be given* to him .as a present. This day was 
given up to the ceremony and a sum of 17,000 
pagodas distributed to the crowd which ha’d 
collected to witness it. On the 14th June 
Suasy made a great distribution to the learned 
men, for the washing away of the sins he had 
committed, of gold to the jveight of his body 
(weighing ’ 17,000 p’agodas, or about 160 
pounds), and the’ same of silv^i', copper,, 

'» 

^ Kshatriya, the second of the four original castes 
among the Hindus. The kilgs and warriors belonged to 
'the Kshatriya caste. ’ • 
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Spelter, tin, lead and iron, and of t4ry fine 
lipen, camphor, salt, nails, nuts and mace, 

• wfth 'the same quantity .of other native 
spices, butter, sugar, etc. Of .all fruits and all 
sorts of eatable^, betel apd arrack® included, 
he also gave to t^ie wSight of his, body. 

Two of the learned me® proposed 1,600 
pagodas in addition, on account of the sin 
Suasy might have committed by his burnings, 
involving the death of women, childreq, cattle 
add Brahmans. 

* On the 15th of June, all the fitting cere- 
monial having been accomplished, he (Suasy) 
washed his body y^ith water from the Ganges, 
which he had brought for the purpose, and 
gaye to* each Brahman that -day 100 pagodas 
‘and to the chief of them 5000 pagodas, and 
promised to give him 2000 pagodas a year. 

On 'the morning of the 16th of June he 
seated himSelf on the new throne which had 
been made ready, and was* invested by the 
assembly with the name Sivraj. 

, [Here* follow details of gifts to Ministers.] 

* Then his other Ministers came before him 
to dcr him homage and stood in two rows at 
the side of the throne, ^ and his .elHest son, 
Sambasy Baja, sat at the |oot of his mrone. 

. 4 ' 

f 

® More probably, betel and areca. Betel leaves (Piper 
. betel) are chewed With areca nuts and chunam by Indians. 
Betel was v^ty popular {,vith the Luso-Indian and 
Portuguese inhabitants of Ooa. ^ 
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On \he 17th June a general gift of 
larges&es was begun to all the assembled 
envoys and learned men : 3, 4 or 5 rupfees to 
each and 1 dr 2. to the women and children. 
This distribution continued for 12 days, and 
every day ’S'lasy feas.ted* the people. It is said 
that this ceremony * and distribution of' 
largesses cost 1^0,000 pagodas. 

Suasy’s mother having come to be present 
at her .son’s coronation, although about 80 
years old, died 12 days after, leaving to her 
son about 25 lakhs of pagodas — some say 
more. • 

• In the beginning of ^September last, in 
Condael, about four hours from here^one of 
Suasy’s generals * called Amasy, c^e with 
3,000 soldiers to surprise the fortr.ess Pondo; 
but Mamet Chan who was there, being in- 
formed of his coming, armed himself against 
him, so that the aforesaid pundit ,liad no luck 
and has accomplished nothing. 
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•ENGLISH- EMBASSIES TO 
COURT OF-SHIVAJl. 

TREATIES. WITH SHIVAJI. 

0. C. 3758. 

A Afarrative of the sevemll Treatyei 
between Sevagee Rajahs Envoys and the 
Hon'ble. Gerald Aungier, President, &ca^, 
touching the Losses sustained Ry the Honoble. 
Company ajid their Servants, occationed by 
Sevagees plundeHng and robbing the^ '^Towne 

of Rajapore in the yeare 16 (59! 60). 

• » 

Sevagee Eajah having made some^ovei*- 
tures of composing the old difference betweene 
the Honoble. Company and him, ^dccationed 
by his robbing dnd plundering Rajapore,^ 
Captaiii'^tephen tJstick was sent tt) begin the 
treaty with him, 'but could effect little,*for that 
Sevagee would -not hear,e of making aney 
reparations. After his return Sevagee sent'his 
Envoy call^^ Sundergee to the President att 
Bombay, Avho made soe slight proposalls that 
the President and Councell thought 'not fitt 
to accept 'them, but sent him J^ack to his 
Master with an| accciint of whaiT-^ee 
ddinanded for restitutioii* 
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1672 (1672/3 February.) 

Whereupon, in February 1672 Sevagee 
sent .‘another Envoy called *Pillagee to treate 
againe. on said affaires. But In regard the 
Dutch fleete was then Upon this .Coast dnd 
dayly expected ‘to attempt thier "island, the 
President thought it hot fitting to prosecute 
the Treaty, but to suspend “it*, and the rather 
because it seemed not consistant with the 
Honoble Companys intrest to conclude itt, 
for that the ‘Envoy tooke advantage of Pur 
present troubles and warr with the Dutch; 
see that the Envoy was dismissed, carrying a 
civill letter to Sevagee, to keepe the Treaty on 
foote, giving him the reasons, why his Envoy 
■v^as sent* back againe with* no progress into 
the buysnpss hee.was sent about. 

1673 May 19. 

Mr. Thomas Niccolls was sent fo Sevagee 
‘to treate with him concerning our demands 
and for composing the said difference, who 
oould effect nothing and soe returned againe 
the 16th of June following, urito whose Narra- 
tive* the Honoble. Company are humbley 
refferred. 


June (16^73). 

Sevagee , sent an other Env6y called 
Bimmagee Pundett lb treat further concern- 
ing said affaire, wh() was received several! 
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tymes 1^?, the President, and after many 
long discourses and treating, the sai^ 
Envoy was brought to a nearer and bett^ 
accomodation » then aney had done before, 
though farr distant « to our ^demand. Att 
length, when, ^e said Envoy (as hee declared) 
could proceed noe. further, hee desired to 
returne home againe to his master, and that 
i.for the more speedy determination of the 
controversy betweene us, some person of trust 
might bee sent with him to treats further with 
Sevagee, and to urge those many reasons the 
President had declared unto him. Wher^- 
uppn the President sent NaV^nsimayun com- 
pany with the said Envoy, with instructions 
for his management of the Treaty, resolving 
to put an end to those great charges the. 
Honoble. Company have bin at in sending 
and receiving Envoyes about this aSaire, 
giving the* said Naransimay power that if hee 
could bring Sevagee to allow 8000 ^^agothos to 
be paidi'^in ready money or goods, and five 
years, or att least three yeares, free custome at 
Rajapore, that, hee should, upon those 
tearmes, conclude with him, and not to accept 
of aney thiifg less witjiout fprther order. 

September, 24, 1673. 

Tlie said Naransimay returned in com- 
pany with aforesaid Biidmagee PundettT item 
S^agee and was again^ received, who after 
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'some complements on the first dey of his 
reception, though (as customary) nothing was 
urged concerning the affaire in dispute, yett 
hee declared to the President • that Sevagee 
had given him full power to conclude the 
Treaty, and that he h^d soLa^ objections 
against dur demands, ‘which when answered, 
he doubted not but to our" satisfaction and 
content to settle and put an end to this affaire, 
wherefore h^e desired to bee dispatched with 
a'll possible ^eed, in regard Sevagee had, a 
great flying army ready for action, and if hee 
should march away before his returne, hee 
should ^ith much difficulty find where his 
Master was quartered, wherefore the President 
ordered .Mr. John Child, Mr. Stephen Ustick 
and Mr. Francis Day to give the said Envoy 
a. meeting on the ^rst of October and to receive 
his objections against our demands which 
Commissioners, according to order,' meett at 
“Mr. Childs house the said day and offered 
Ithe papers of the perticulars of the JSonoble. 
Qompanys demands, amounting to Pagothos 
39,967 ; 36 Jetts, vpth the Jntrest thereof, 
which said accounts was interpreted to the 
Envoy. 

In answer to this ^account the Envoy 
replied, ^soemed much startled at soe great 
demand, that his Master sent him' witfe full 
powfjP and great hop^s to ei\d the controversy 
between us; but wh&jfhis Master received inlio 
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his trea^iVT belonging to the English when 
hee robbed Eajapore, was so disproportionable 
to our demands, that hee feared little Wpufd 
bee effected herein. However, for the^ better 
accomodation thereo^s hee desired our perti- 
culars mig!ht^ee examiAd w^th Ifis accounts 
of what his Master really received from the 
English. 

1st. As to the brimstone, Granado sl^ells, 

brass pptts and such like weights and 

combustable goods, his Master ribver received 

aney, nor can itt be expected, for, said hee, tde 

Granado shells alone would have required 

2,0,00 men or thereabouts to carry th'em, and 

his Master . at that tyme had the King of 

Vizapores forces at his heeles, soe ’^hat hee 

was forced to leave Rajapore and retire to his- 

strong holds, leaving the towne to the Kings 

army, who had itt in their possession three 

months after hee had robbed itt, and’ when hee 

* • 

returned to it, found noe such things, so that 
itt canndt bee reasonably expected* hi^ Master 
should bee responsible for the same. 

2d. As to the debts .due from the Raja* 
pore merchants to the Company, hee hdlds 
his Master not at all livable to make satisfac- 
tion, for 'should it please God this dispute 
between my Master and you bee now com- 
posed,* and that my Master hereafter should 
robb Surratt or a^ey otrfer place wherC" yirar 
Eailbtors are, you may as ‘well | demand such 
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debts as are owing you in the sevevall places, 
Ijee having disenabled your debitors -to pay 
you;by robbing, when yoii can really expect 
noe more then your Factors 3 ,nd such goods as 
are yours to , be free* from his souldiers. 
Otherwise *my Jilast'er must inquire of you 
who are your debitors; that he might nott robb 
them, which cannot bee expected att such a 
tyme. 

3. As, to the King of Vizapore, Edell 
Shaw, and ' Rustome Jehmahs debts, ohis 
Master is as little lyable to make their debts 
good as the Rajapore Merchants for the affore- 
said reasons. • 

4. , As for what lost by the s4verall perti- 
6ular Eliglish men, his Master admired the 
•same should amojint to so great a summe (and 
fbr the Brokers loss he holds himself wholy 
unconcerened to make good, being a Country 
Merchant ,and not livein^ imediatly in the 
English Factory), having received i^ all no 
more* then ‘the following perticulars, vizt.»> one 
morter peece, three horses, one silver bridle, 
one plate[d] sadle, &ca. horse furniture, 
Mds. 6^ and 5^ Tolas, a remnant of Scarlett 
cloth, one half peece a^id a remnant^ qf course 
cloth, five rings, two sett with dyamonds, two 
with rul^es, and the other with a saphire, 
sixty three • Pagoth 9 S. Tipkee,^ twenty two 

^ See page Sa sitprg.. According to Fryer, a Ti^ee 
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Dabull jbawres,* Gold If seer and If tolas, two 
little bj'ass gunns, eight looking glassess, all 
which proceding perticulars, proceding by ah 
impartiall valuation, will not amount to above 
Pagothos 4000, including the IpOO Ryalls® of 8 
belonging So Mr. Henry ‘Revington, whi6h is 
allowed in the jqjJs! of silver. To all which 
wee answered that although he pleaded his 
Jdaster received no more then about 4000 
Pagothos and brings Noransimay who was 
implyoed in this affaire by the President and 
Cotincell to Sevagy as a witness to perswade 
us that he received no more, Sevagee Reija];i 
himself shewing Noransimay • an old book 
wlierein the perticulars were mentioned, which 
although graunted to be true, yett.^evagee 
Rajah ought in justice to make us full satisfac- 
tion, for had not hee robbfed Rajdpore, thp 
Company had never sustained that loss. * 

To this the Envoy answered . that his 
Master hath robb’d^eyerall Kings ahd Princes 

Pagoda w&i equal to ’4 Rupees {A New Account , of East 
InditnMd Persia, p. fioj) 

^ See note i, page 80, infra. 

* “The common^t European, coin in- the East was ai 
this time the Spanish rial of eight ; it may be taken as 
equivalent to tyo rupees.” (Moreland, From Akbar to 
Awrangzeb, p. 330). Sir Thomas Rce says that a "royall 
of eight”* was worth 4s. 6a. in English money {The 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, ed. Sk William 
Foster, p. 424). The exchange value of a nip«!e was then 
about 2a. 3d. ‘(Irvine, Manucci’s Storia, Vol. IV., p. 436.) 
When Tavernier visited India, ^he exchailge was 208 to 
214 and 215 rupees fcr 100 Spanish real. (Trit^eruler,- 
Travels in India, ed., Hall, Vol. ^., p. 2li). 
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and many merchants but never ^ade aney 
satisfaction, and what hee now offers to us 
i's purely out of a desire of friendship with 
the ‘English who beare so goo^ an esteme in • 
all nations, and not aney private intrest ot his 
owns, as it appeares by his fr^ndly usage in 
permiting this Island to ,b,ee burnished from 
his territoryes dayly with several! sorts of pro- 
vissions and other necessaryes, although wha^ 
assistance the English can afford him, itt may 
bee easely 'porceved his Master wants it not; 
for notwithstanding this old differaiifcey 
bciv-uxt us and himself, hee hath been con- 

A. 

tinually imbryoled in warr with the great 
Mogull, and his dominions rather increas*eth 
|;hen diipinisheth ; and for what damage the 
English can doe him, his Master is not at all 
concerned at, foi they can onley meete with 
some' few of those merchants vessells which 
belong to his ports. However, his Master is 
willing to 'settle a friendship and good corris- 
pondence yrith us [as] may appear by the 
tender 9 f 5000 Pagothos to^end all disputes 
Jietweene us‘ concerning Ra^apore, 

. To which wee* againe replyed that this 
was so farr disagreeing to our demands that 
wee cannot but conclude with Ourselves that 
hee had^no order to end the dispute, but as 
others did formerly, came on .the* same 
^^cpuBt onely to (discourse in a formall 
manner ‘rath^>r thpn to obmpose the buys- 
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ness; ^4 however the little occasion he* 
pretends to have of our friendship and 
also the little esteeme hee hath of* ohr 
remember his Masters salt fleet might 'have 
been disturbed here, to his po smalf detri- 
ment, and‘hiA owne trading ^vessells, as* well 
as those of hra merchants, if wee once had- 
begunn to seizp, .might soone require [s«c. 
.requite?] our loss, and possibly hee may see 
it sooner then hee expected, seeing wee fiave 
endeavoured all faire means ’ and cannot 
procure aney thing of satisfaction, and that 
if hee hath no better tearmes then thescT^o 
offer us, hee nead not give, him self aney 
further trouble, for wee think this answer not 
fitting to deliver* unto our Governor, *ljut coukl 
heartily wish that, since it hath bin so ordered ’ 
that he and wee are appointed to ’bring this 
business to some issue, he would Bee so 
prudent as to so .well consider his Masters 
Intrest and to shew' the great witt he dis-* 
covered lay his many arguments .and §trong* 
di^fites in advising with himself^ how to 
afford us somei better means .of accomoda- 
tion, and wee shall be ready to give him an 

other meatihg when hee sh§i,ll appoint. 

• * • 

3 OcibBER 1673. 

fhe 3rd current the said John Child &ca, 
gave Sevagees Ei^oy a second meeting, end 
the whole day bbing ne^r spent in fending 
26 
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and proving the preceding buysnegsf att last 
the Envoy consented to allow the English 
TbOO* Pagothos. To, which wee answered that 

r • 

itt was pittifull a thing wee scoirned to accept 
of. Upon whiqh the Eiwoy desired a hearing 
from our Governor, * which w^ told him he 
could not, except he had Bomd'better tearmes 
to offer; whereupon he answered us so that 
from it we had reason to beleive he would^ 
mate some further proposall, and being 
passionatly'desirous, wee promised to use our 
iiltrest with our Governor for the gratifying 
Ills request. 

The 4th ch^rant the said Envoy was ad- 
mitted by the Governor a hearing in Bombay 
Castle, ‘'the President haveing before been in- 
formed of all passages betweene Mr. Child &ca. 
and the Envoy; however was .forced to spend 
maney houres in hearing the said Envoy[’s] 
severall arguments from hjimself and severall 
objections, ‘till att leangth the Envoy proffered 
9000 .Pa^othos to bee paid in 7 yesKres tyme 
in goodsi and out of the customes when The 
English settled at Bajapore,!} but at last his 
finall proposall was, and higher he dare not 
rise, having goqe alr^dy, as Iffee declared, 

beyond his orders, to allow us As'molah^ Pago- 

< * 

< “The*Siingar Paged is 8s. gd. Tlie Tipkee Pagods, 

4 Rupees, But,in Vattaw difFers from loo SUngat*, to ii8 
a ndti 33 t, The Asmeloh ^agod iski. per cent, less than 
‘iSt^ungaree- (Pj^yer, A New Ac^punt of East India and 
Persia, p. 207.) * 
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thos which should be paid as followeth 

(vizt.) 2500 Pagothos to bee allowed in Raja- 
pore Customes of such goods as the Company 
shall export or import and the other three 
par.ts in goods where they shall be required 
(vitz.) one parV immediatbly qpon our setting a 
Factory in Rajapore, onu part thaf day twelve 
month after, an(|* the remayning part the next 
«ensewing yeare. And for the King of Viza- 
pore, Ally Edells share and Rustom Jemahs 
debts, Sevagee is to use his utmost endeavoufs 
they may bee recovered. 

And for such debts as are owing to the 
Honoble. Company by the Rajapore Merchants 
upon our setling there, if they are able, hee 
will endeavour to ’ make them willidg to gi'^^e 
,ia satisfaction or such qs may bee for our 
it. 


EMBASSY OF LT. USTibK. • * 

^ % 

/ O. C. 3Q49. 

The Council at Bombay to the Company 
dated ‘H June lt,nd 1^ July 1672. 

As to the Treaty with Seavagea,'we have, 
made a fair progresse in it, having sent Mr. 
Ustick lately to tieat with him in pei»on?,,hg 
whom he was received .with? extraordinary 
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' respects and outward expressions^ of much 
friendshipp, but as to satisfaction for ‘former 
d'amages, the disproportion betwixt our 
demaunds and what he pretends to have 
taken from us is soe «.great that we shall 
hardly come ^;o 4 rij^ht Understanding 
therein. * We hope "to prevaile with him 
for some allowance, but *how much we 
cannot assure our selves off, his great successes 
haveing made him as high in his owne 
thoughts as he is reputed in the eye of the 
wbrld. We are not wanting to let him know 
hTJW'ssonsiderable your power is, and how ad- 
vantagious your,c6merce will be to his Poi;te, 
nor doth Sevagee need a monitor to tell him* the 
want we<have of his wood* with which your 
Island is supplyed, and the other emoluments 
you will reape by haveing his- Countrey open 
unto you, soe that the benefitts of a fair cor- 
respondence being reciprocal!, there is noe 
‘doubt but we shall close‘in*the end, and there 
‘is nothing [ ?to] sticks betweene us l5lit ascer- 
taining the summe to be agreed upon for^is- 
faction and the manner howVit is to be paid, 
concerning which we hope to give your 
Honour a more fpll account in our next. 

* # < * « 

<r 

Sevagee suffers not his neighbours to rest, 
even ip this' dead time of Vhe raines, having 
surprised' the fcouptreyes belonging to two 
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Badja’s^G^lled the Badjahs of Guar^ and Bam- 
nugar, .both bordering on the Portugall[s], 
of whom also he demaunds tribute, threatnidg 
[to] make waiy upon them if they doe not' pay 
-it hjm, in so n\ucli th^t the Porjiuguesse ’estate, 
though it tvaj)| very low before, .yet noW is 
much more in c^upg'ef ; by this means he hath 
also opned a nearer way to Suratt, and it is 
.(jredibly beleiveci here that he hath now sent 
his victorious army thether. If so (which God 
divert), lie will doubtless doe grodit mischiefe, 
"tJtft at the worst we have reason to hope, 
through the overtures of friendshipp whjch^^^f 
late have passed ‘twixt us; that he .will not 
attempt any evill to your estate. However, 
we dare not assifrQ our selves of it, m'respeQt 
he doth so little regard his word; therefore 
have given Mr. (Iray and’s friends' thord timely' 
notice to prepare for the worst, and not td trust 
him too much. 


•EMBASSY OF THOMAS NICCOLlTS. 

O. C. 37g4. 

{Instrvfitions to Thomas Niccolls. 

Mr. Thomas NicdoLLs. 

Dureing the Hoiloble. CompanyJ^] settle- 
ment /)n this Island the various circumstances 

— I * * 

^ The Rajas of Jawhar and Ramnaiar. Thi? subkuir^ 

tiatly corroborates Catre’s accouijt in pp. 230-241. 
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* which hath occured in their affaires^ tdgeather 
with the continued warrs and disturbances 
betwixt the Great Mogull and Sevagee and 
betwbene Sevagee and us hath hindered us 
from niakeing ipspectiong by'wajf^ of trade into 
the Aeighbouring partes, whereof* we are in 
.a manner totally ignorant , 

[Here follow instructions for visiting 
“Negotam” and “Juneah” with a view t(^ 
establishing English settlements if the pros- 
pect of trade* is thought suflSciently hopeful.] 

* “If you heare any news you must not faile 
icptid^ise by all conveighances and by cossits* 
hired ompurpdse, touching that motion of the 
Mogull and Sevagees armes and w;hat the suc- 
cesse of .their warr are . . * . 

Bombay Primo May 1673. 

O. C. 3786. * 

[Instructions for Mr. Thomas Ijficcolls to 
Jbe observed in Ms Treaty with Sevagee, 
given ^him j/n Bombay the 17th day- of May 
1673.y 

. The occatjon of this your\present journey 
to Sevagee is to treat with him and receive 
his answere touching severall matters of im- 
port. 

I Severall overtures of treaty hath passed 
betweene us .for the ^.ccomodating ahd fecon- 

* Arabic) Xofil, a courier. 
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oiling former difference caused by the 
violence which he hath used to this Com- 
pany es estate at Rajapore. Touching whSch, 
wee were ne§r come to a conclusion, he6 hav- 
ing sent ont\ of his JEnvoyes Jiither, b‘y name 
Pillagee, 6n purpose to* bring it. to an Issue ; ' 
but the Duttjh .fteete* under Reickloff Vap 
Goens arriveing just at that time, forced us 
,to suspend the treaty until a better oppor- 
tunity, when it was agreed betweene utf that 
after the departure of the Dhtch shipps, 
"Pillage [e], on advise from us, should retiwnd 
hither to prosecute and conclude the Jrea-tjt 
Now so it hath happened *that‘ not withstand- 
ing several! letters hath been sent for Pillagee, 
he hath not ‘appeared nor retyped apy 
answere, but we have received a kind lettei* 
from Sevagee himself e, wherein he* seems v^ry 
desirous to conclude the Treaty, and sayes he 
hath given Pillagee full instructions to make 
an end and detorniine the said* controvercy 
with uS^. Since which another junhappy aft- 
dTddnt hath succeeded, for by letfers lately 
received from ^arwarr,® we are, given to under- 
stand that Sevagees ariny having surprized 
and ransacked the city of Hubely,^ therein' 
hath heized and plundered a considerable 
parte of the Companyes estate, the,^erticularg 

TP 

® Karwar, 50 mi^s soutA-east of G'oa and 29^ miles 
south-east of Bombay. f - 

* ^ Hubli, about ^3 miles s^uth-east of Dhanvar. 
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wherwf wee have not as yet. Whergfore this 
new act of violence succeeding the fermer, 
,giT^6s us reason to suspect that his intentions 
may b‘e still ill towards us. And for the better 
understdnding w^at his (Jesigne /s, wee have 
‘thought goodato send you up to dtscdurse with 
him, as well' to demaind satisfaction for the 
former injury. As for his lash act of violence 
at Hubely, you may tell him wee have a better . 
opinion of him then to think it was done by 
his order. II ‘so, you may tell him 'tis our 
desire and we do expect he doe imediately 
m$^e restitution of what hath been plundered 
from the .English^ if he doth desire to keepe 
freindshipp with us; but if otherwise, wee 
desire to ‘know his mind that Wee may take a 
course some other wayes to doe the Company 
ah^ nation ‘right. * 

You are earnestly and resolvedly to press 
for his resolution to this depiand before you 
admitt of arty Treaty cortcerning the former 
bhsiness. And you are further to giv^him to 
understand that a vessell belonging to 
pore bound for^uscatt, being ctfiven into this 
Port,. wee have thought good to lay an em- 
'"bargo on the vessell and goods till Wee receive 
his answers touching this business of Hubely. 
you may farther discourse* with him as occa- 
sions serves what hath passed between •his 
enemy Sjdye an^ us, and thUt wee have not 
admitted his wintering here, Ho lett him see 
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that wee not concern ourselves in . the* 
quarrel! betwixt them, and that wee doe not 
give him further^ assistance then the 'pilte 
necessity andi freindshipp to the Mogull re- 
'quires us, asY>ur present affajres stan'ds, nor 
shall we give nim further except Sevage^ pro- 
vokes us to th^ contrary. • • 

You are further to give him to understand 
that upon the confidence wee had of a good 
conclusion of the former Treaty between^ us, 
wee gave permission to severall merchants 
Delonging to this Port to send a Fleet ‘of* 
vessells laden with salt for the supply ,of 
country, which wee understand to be a great 
office of kindness and freindshipp to him, see- 
ing he could not possibly be supplye^ by any 
other meanes; but the said merchants hath' 
presented unto, us many co’mplaints that tjie 
Haveldars and Governors of the said’ Porte 
wherein the salt was unladen doe refuse to 
pay the money due 'for the said ‘salt, which* 
proceeding wee doe not any wayes unde^rstand 
"affd hsteeme it as a breach of the friendshipp, 
for that they pr,6mised to pay h^lfe the money 
in Bombay before the flee’te went and the other 
halfe at the'*delivery of the salt, but they have 
totally 'broke their contract. Wherefore our 
desire and expectation is that he,^oth give^ 
orde» to the said Haveldars and Governors to 
make speedy sat^faction for Jkhe saicj salt, if 
he doth desire te keepe ^mity with us or to 
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4)0 ever againe supplyed with the Ji^e kind- 
ness. 

These particulars wee. would have you 
repre'sent unto him in a fair and discreete way, 
and desire his speedy answere, /And in case ' 
he giVes you re9,son«tble satisfaction that he 
intends frei'ndshipp and amity with us, you 
may then move touching the. sending of Pil- 
lagee hither againe for the concludeing of tho- 
former Treaty and setting a future correspond- 
ence with us*. ' Wee herewith deliver unto you 
'letters to Sevagee, Annagee Pundett and to 
-Pillagee, which you are to deliver to them with 
your owne hahd$ and to procure an answeje 
thereunto with all speed. 

€3 

‘ In cage Sevagee himselfe be not there, you 
‘’q,re to applj^ your self to his sonn or whoever 
is<chie/e in command and to endeavour that 
you may gaine a speedy dispatch and returne 
againe untb us before the raines are sett in, 
and you are to advise by all ‘conveyances what 
you shall learne worthy oiir notice. 
epmending yoji to the Almightyes protection 
and remaine. 

Your loving Freinds. 
Bombay, 17th May 1673. 

The h?erchants of this Island are often 
troubled with the rei^ders of the maineowho 
demaunds coiis^me for the^ firewood that is 
brought hither; wheyafore you may endeavour 
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to getTii^Coie or order that he take noe cus« 
tome here for such things, nor timber, for he 
payes noe custome here for such things# thit 
if they make, us pay custome they must expect 
' the like fron' us’. Ypu may ajso inquire what 
customes 'they will take for the passage of 
goods through hi^*C^ountry to the Mogull or 
Decan Country* apd to gett his order to the 
Jlaveldares for their passage at the lowest 

rate you can. 

* 

[Endorsed]. 

Instructions for Mr. Thomas Niccolls t,(i 
be observed in his Treaty with Seva^ee, Baled 
ilth May 1673 {Copy) No' 14. [per] Caesar 
1673. 


O. C. 3787. 

Diafy of Thomas Niccolls. 

[1673]. 

Having received orders and* instructioq/s 
from tlfe Honble. Gerald Aungier, Governor 
df Bombay and President of India, &c. to 
treate with And demand satisfaction .’of 
Sevagee for plundering the Honble. Companys 
Factory of Hubely, «,s also the old business* 
of Bajapoi'e. 


1673 May the 19th. 

Being Whittfun Munday J ‘departed 1 from 
Bombay with ^amgee,^a Banydn and his 
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servant and two servants of my own^ and two 
Peons and Six Banderiens^ and four and 
twenty Coolies,® in all 37 persons, to goe to 
Rajery hill where Sevagee ordinarily resides, 
and aboht midnight we lapded atASfeguttaniui,® 
a towfie at thp head of a fine river id Sevagees 
Conn trey, •where wee stayed .th^t night. 

20th. Having wrote to. his Honour and 
sent the boate back again, wee came in. Wee- 
proceeded on our journey and left a towne 
called Polly^ b‘n our right hand, and not farr 
from it on our left hand a hill called Sier 
&iyrr,® which Siddy Sambole long kept from 
Sevagee (though ip the middle of his countrey) 
but at last was forced to quitt it, not receiving 
reoruit frpm the Sidy of Danda Raspoory. 
About two a clock wee reached a little towne 
seated by 'a river. The townes name is 
Cooluck where wee boated and travelled about 
six miles farther and lay that night at 
Galloone. 


^ Bhandaft, name of a caste. The usual occupation Sf 
the< Bhandaris is to draw toddy from coco-palms. They 
were at one time largely eijlisted in the Bombay militia. 

^ The word now signifies a hired labourer. It is 
-Vrobably used here in its orig^al sense, the name of a 
race or caste in Western India who used to serve as 
labourers and burden-carriers. “The Kolis proper are 
a true hill-g^ople, whose especial locality lies in the 
Western Ghati.” 

® Nagothna, 15 miles sot^h of Pen and about 40 miles 
south-e^t of Bombay. i 

, * Pali or Sarasgad. 

®Surgad, S miles eastj^pf Roha toivn. 
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2rtii.^ This day wee travelled in the raine 
and about noon reached a towne called 
Pawnoosa where we dined, and a little betdre 
night we cavie to Rajery, a miserable' dirty 
towne at th4^ foot of the hill .of Rajery Gurr, 
whete wee understood that Sevagee was gone 
on a piece of devotion, ■as he gave* out, to wash 
his body in a '^anck about two daies journey 
^f, and that he would returne in a few daie0. 

I jud^e Rajery to be 30 miles '‘from 
Neguttanna. 

22th. I sent up the hill to Sumbagee Rajah* 
Sevagees Sone, for leave to goe up the hill, to- 
speake with him in his fathprS absease. Who 
presently gave order to his fathers guard to 
let me come up’ but it rained soe hafd all this 
day that wee could not goe. ' 

23th. In ,the morning’ wee went up that 
steep hill, where in many places there are 
staires made, and going into the gate the 
staires are cut out of the firme rock. Where 
the hill is not’ naturally strong, there they 
’B’uild walls df about 24 foot ‘high, and 
within 40 foot -of the first wall there is another 
such a wall, that if the ennemy should gaine, 
one, they llave another to Jbeate him out, soe 
that if the* hill be furnished with provisions, 
a few men may keepe it from all* the world; 
and* as for water, thereiare many large tancks 
cutt in the rock/ which every raine^ filPwitli 
teater sufficientiand tOfijspare for the whi^le 
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yeare. On the top of the hill is a lajgelowne, 
though of poore ill built houses, but on the 
, highest peake is Sevagees lodgings, built 
quadTangle, with a large house in the middle 
where he heareg businesge of i^lport. After* 
’ I had* stayed diere a while, Pel^gee dame to me 
and acquainted me that kajg^h j^umbagee was 
a younge man and of little experience in 
weighty affaires and whom his father did not. 
trust* with matters of import, soe delivering 
his Honours 'tetter to him, I enquired of him 
why he came not to Bombay to finish the 
43 usine^se of Rajapore which he had begun. 
He said there Wa§ drder for the satisfaction of 
that businesse, but he receiving noejetter from 
Bombay, ’^did not goe. In the evening came 
Geragee Rajah to see me and to buy any thing 
r ^jad to s611, who* discoursed to me much of 
the greatnesse of Sevagee and his late successe, 
and that he«will now pay his army, and at last 
bought som6 cloth of me, but I could never 
gett of ^im what I sold it for to the full. 

24tll. ‘.Sumbagee sent for*’ me to goe*si1?fc‘’ 
in'.a place whe.re he would come presently to 
me, .where Sevagees Secretary was, who 
began to discourse about many frivolous 
questions. One was how many men, ‘horses 
^.nd souldicrs our King had in England. I 
asked him how manjj leaves there were on 
theii* trqes. He told me h^ could not tell. 
Njpither could I tell ^bim whak number of men 
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and horsey our King had. Then the Bajalr 
Sumhagee coming, wee left of discourse, and 
when I sawe he expected to heero "Wly 
businesse, I .,told him I had order, in his 
■fathers absence, to ^icquaint Jiim thal when 
there was 'some hopes of ihaking a fritendly 
end with his FatljQr about the old business of 
Rajapore; that'^sopie of his fathers forces dlad 
plundered one of our Factorys at Hubely of 
a very considerable estate, and that I wasJ sent 
to demand sattisfaction, as welf for the one 
as the other; and withall that I had some* 
other businesse of less import about sg,lt sqnt. 
into Sevagees countrey by cprltract,«and that 
now the salt was delivered Sevagees people 
would not keep their contract ; and "also that 
what boates were sent for wood to our neigh- 
bouring rivers were of la*te troubled^ about 
customes. To all which the young Rajah 
answered he could say nothing to these 
affaires, more then £hat he wouldf send to hi^ 
father to acquaint him of my being there an‘d 
’^tTiat* might hjfsten his returne, •which he 
expected in a few daies, and desired me to goe 
dowhe againe in reguard of the unhealthfull-^ 
nesse of soe high a ^lace;,soe I tooke leave 
and went downe. 

25th. I wrote to his Honour to acquaint 
him of my proceeding 

30th. Newe^ that ^vagee hdd sent f^or 
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»some fresh cloathes, which is a sigpe lhat he 
intends to stay long abroad. 

31th. I went up in Handole to Pillagee 
to desire him to come to me to tgke his advice 
if I had best stg,y or goe.# In th^* afternoon hff 
camd to me And advised me by all meanes to 
.goe, in jegaurd it was’ npcertain when the 
Baj-ah would returne, and tf the floods should 
come, I •could not passe all this raines. 

June. 

1st. Wee had newes that Sevagee hath 
..taken ^ little hill neare Goa. 

2d. .1 sent. Up the hill Samgee to 
Sumbagee Rajah to take his orders about the 
salt busi'nesse and wood, but ‘in the afternoon 
•wee had certain notice of the Rajahs being at 
hip Mothers Castle, about a mile of, and at 
night wee sawe him goe up the hill. 

3d. I .went up the hill to speake with 
the Rajah. ’About 11 a clock he came into the 
foome, where I was and turned'^ all his 
souldiers *out of it, but would Mot speake Vifti* 
nie, it being ijot as yet a go'od hour. At 4 
a clock he sent to me for what letters I had, 
soe I sent him, his •Honours* letters by 
Samgee, and at 5 a clock lie sbnt to 
pe to make me reatfy, and he would 
presently speake \^ith me; soe* I •was 
brought ,where 'he was to sftt but not as yet 
c^me, wh4re I sta^gred for ^him. When he 
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was nea're I rose and met him at the doore and* 
^ • 

begge(^ his pardon that I knewe him not when 
he came into my roome. All was well* ^Ad 
[he] tooke nje by the hand and shewed me 
where I should sitt> and which was ’on the 
left hand near to one of ‘his side f)illowed, and 
then he asked me^y’businesse. I acquainted 
him that wheiV; there was great hopes of a 
friendly accomodating the old buslnesse of 
Bajapore and that the President had it ih his 
thoughts to choose persons fitt lb sent there, 
he received letters that the Factory of Hubely 
was plundered of a very considerably estqte 
by his people, which hkd, broken of his 
Honours thoughts for the present of setling 
any factory in his -coun treys, and hath sent me 
to knowe from himself whither this las^ 
businesse was . done by hi’s appofntment ,or 
command, or whither he did approve of the 
action* • t • 

Hee answered; “1 never gave a’ny orders to* 
disturb the English in any way of their 
lactorys, but hitve ever had a good liking pr 
opinion of them.” Then I told him, since he 
had declared soe himselfe, we still tooke ‘him 
for our good friend, not\yithstandinge our 
present loss’e, and bping our friend^ we hoped 
and expected he would give satisfaction fos 
what was taken i^om ufe. He apswered, “my 
people which were thereabout^ are there ’stilly 
ahd I have not r^jceived dby letters from thepi 
27 
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•of any such matters; neither can I ^s yet give 
you any other answer to your demands; and 
th^bTt is necessary for me to knowe who the 
persons were and under whose command, and 
a particular of*what goods were taken.” 

I askedchiin) if ull these should be pro- 
educed, would he nowgiv'o pie his promise to 
mihke satisfaction, but he seemed not to take 
notice of that question but sent away a servanjt 
to flitch some Pawne® for us. I sat still 
awhile. Thdh he asked me if I had any other 
'businesse. I told I was not yet answered to 
iqy lagt demand. He answered, “I canqot 
give you any 5t|;^ef answer at present”. 

Then I acquainted him that wee were 

ready ahd willing to doe ‘kindnesses to his 

'people, and had made contracts in Bombay to 

csitTry salt* into some of his ports for them. 

Yett when they had gott the salt home in 

their owne« countrey, they abused us and did 

Snot keepe to their bargaihe; and I desired his 

orders, to those places that right and justice 

might be* Kione us. He told hae it should Be 

done to our content. Then I told him that of 

« 

, late»our boates, which were sent to the neigh- 
bouring ports about us* for timber and fire- 

• • ' 

, * “The ’betel-leaf (q. v.) Hind, pan, from Skt. parpi, 
'a leaf’. It is a North Indmn term, and is geperallv used 
for the combination of betel, arec^-nut, lime &c.,Vhich 
is poKtely offered (^ong with otto of roses) to visitors, and 
Vhich intimates the tenuination of the visit.” {Hobson 
Jlbson, p. 689). ' ‘ 
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wood, wer^ troubled with certain persons that 
farmed the customes there; and in regaurd 
wee never used .to pay customes for* ^uch' 
things befor^s neither did we make them pay 
'customes for such petty things, wee desired^ 
his letters 'to the habaldhrrs Vhout us that wee 
might not pay -custome for thbnl, and he 
answered, “I wijil give you my order, you'lhall 
«pay none hereafter.” 

Then I asked him, if wee; ^should have 
occasion to carry goods through his countrey, 
what- customes would he demand of us. He 
answered he would consider of that. * • 

• The he gave us some’ bettle nutt and 
Pawne, and to me two course striped cuttanees^ 
and two salloe^ sashes, and to Saingee one 
piece of the like cuttanee, »and then rose up, 
and wee parted; and as soone as I came into 
my chamber, he sent Pillagee to nje to tell me 
I might goe dowiie the hill and leave Samge^ 
above for the letters. I told Pillagee that*I 
-expected I should have spake with.hitn again 
about Rajapore businesse and that I coifld 
not goe for Bombay Without’ Pillagee jvent 
with me. Pillagee said he would acquaint the* 
Rqjahrwitbwhat I said, and soe I left Samgee 
above and went doWne the hill. 

If : 

^ “Some kind of piece-goods, apparently either of silk 
oy mixed silk and cotton.” {Hibson Jobsoit, p. 289). 

® A soft cotton sAuff of Turxey red colour. ' 
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I ‘expected that Sevagee would have spoke 
to me concerning the Sidy, but he said dot one 
word 'of him, neither of the. ship, although he 
received letters this day from tije merchants 
of her, and at his rising fitom me he was urged* 
to speake to ‘Ine .about it; but he did not, but 
told the fellow, as I am informed by one of 
oiir^persons, that if the English would part 
with the goods, they might, but he could not 
force* them, and I doe believe he would be glad 
jf'wee would sattisfy our selves any such way 
to excuse him for it. 

^ 6th. Samgee stayed above two daies on 
the hill ere he came downe, and when he 
came brought only his orders abdut the salt 
,^nd wood'businesse, and the Rajah sent me 
word he would send an answer to the Presi- 
deht by one of his owne people named Beema 
Pundett, and that I might goe to Choull to 
gett a boat^ and he should *be there ‘in a daie 
or two after me; soe I left a peon thero to come 
with Beema* and wee left Rajery to go,e fcj, 
Choul. 

* * o 

7th. and met his Honours le+ter at 
Nigeampoor® about 12. a clock, where it 
thundered much and soe much raine fe!!, w©® 
could not ^jEord the river, but wore forced to 
stay there all night. ^ 

t ^ 

® Nizampbr, in the ^jKolaba District about 8 miks 
.orth-east of Mangaon. - 
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^h! The waters were abated, and weo 
got Over and to Astomee“ about two a Clock, 
where I hired a boate to carry us to Chohl,* 
were wee ai^ifived at night, and v^rote to his 
'Honour of my proceedings, .and sent what 
papers I had from Sevagee, and in regauVd his* 
Honour in his la^t* letter ordered me to stay 
till I heard furthpr from him, I wrote to fiis 
Honour I would stay untill I heard further 
from him. 

9th. I went to the Captain of Choul*to 
give him a visit, who understanding I lay S,t a 
Moore house last night, he ordered me* a* 
house and other necessaries m the* City, to 
whom I was much obliged. 

This City, or Citadell ratheV,* is buil^ 
circular, the whole being jencomp/issed with 
9 bastions, sofne after the old manner of ^ 
moones, but most angular, with but few 
ordinance, but are said to be very good. It i§ 
also entreanched as farr as they durst for fear 
ihe .sea break^s in within; it* hath been, 
furnished with • fair buildings but liow § parts 
thereof, are rutnous and the rfest hardly t*wo 
families in ■a streets., Whither occasioned by 
the wathealthinesse of the place or that they 
are removed^ I knows not, soe that' j-t present 
there are none but ajfew souldiers, except 

Ashtami, a small town oilposite Roha dh the othet 
side of the creek. 
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^ccelej^iastick. Within the. waljs are 6 
churches, viz. St. Domingo, St. Franciscof, St. 

I Ailgustino, St. Paulo, Misericorida and De 
Sey. 'Without the walls are i^>ur, viz. St. 
Sebastiano, St. Joane De Merce and De Madre' 
* De D'ios and*- ong* over the river called Nos 
Seignora Def Marr.“ 

l3th. I received his Hondurs letter to goe 
for Bomb'ay. 

l*4th. I ^jvent to Batty, but noe boate 
come to fetch me. 

15th. In the afternoone the Haval Durr 
of ‘old Choul sent me word that the Brahmany 
was come from Sevagee and desired I would 
stay a da.y for him at Batty^ which I did, but 
he came hot. 

■ ^ 17th. ^his morning the bpate came and 
we went aboard presently and about two a 
clock arrived at Bombay with safety. 

* This is a true account ®f what passed in 
my journey .to Sevagee. 

I 

• » 

Thomas. Niccoll^. 

'(Endorsed) May and June 1673. 

Mr. Thomas 'NiccoUs his Diary •'&/* his 
journey to*^evagee. 

}i*Igreja de No^a Senhora de Mar, or Church of ^ur 
&adjr of tlfe .Sea built Hy the famous Franciscan fri%r 
Aiitoniso do Porto. 
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0. C. 3807. 

\lnstru<^ions given by the President for 

•Ng/ra Simay to bbsexve in the^Treaty betweene 

the Hon'ble. Company- and Sepagee Rajah.'] 

1 . • 

M 

^[JFune, 1673.] 

• The Envoy of Sevagee Rajah, 'called by 
the name of Bhimagee Piindett, having . 
declared on behalf e of the said Sevagee Rajah 
that he is contented to pay 12,000 Pagodes, in 
regard of the loss that the English |jiad. 
Received by the robbery ,of Rajapore, the 
Governor -and Council cannot accept of the 
aforesaid summe by reason of havftig no just 
accompt of the greate loss they had, whhSi 
amounts to above 90,000 I'agodes, 'and though 
the said Envoy declares that Sevagee Rajah 
did not 'receive so much, yett the loss to the 
English, in Rajapore occasioned’ by him w4s 
so much, besides the loss of particular, Engli’sh 
men which amounts to near 20,000* Pagodes 
new, besides nthe said ^Companys loss. And 
havrhg an ^express order from his Majestie of 
Grease Brittaine nol to agree in the Treaty of 
|fhace* with the sa^d Sevagee un|,ill the said 
summe of 20,000 Pagodes of the «aid English 
men bb restored, ydtt the ^President and 
Oouncill, to m,anifest ^heir' good-will* have 
^granted, for tjjie consideration .o’f "friendsihip 
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'V7ith the said Sevagee Rajah^ to accept, 
instead of 20,000 Pagodes, the summe* of 
.12,000.' pagodes, to be paid for the said perti- 
cular 'English men, which sumi|ie is to be 
received' in read^ money ^or in goods. Ai)d * 
as to What belon^^ unto the Honoble. Com- 
pany, the President and Coupcill hath agreed 
that instead thereof, the said^evagee Rajah 
shall gran<; the English nation liberty to trade . 
seavejp yeares time with the port of Rajapore, 
not paying anf customes, or five yeares at the 
least, which will be a greate advantage and 
^rofitt to Sevagee Rajah in increasing his 

estate and creditt. " 

% • 

As to the two gunns that Severe Rajah 
desired bjrljis Envoy, Bhimagee Pundett, you 
shhll answer that after the business is ended 
arid^ peace rfiade, h6 shall not have only two, 
but as many as he will, and likewise any other 
thinge that he hath need of.> 
l For granting the Customes free fo^ seaven 
yeares Spvagee Rajah may thinke it too much, 
to which you are to answer thkt though wee 
doe«not pay customes for our goods, yett other 
merchants shall pay for theire goods and for 
any others that t]ie said merchants shall 
bring in resume of ours, by whiefi the said 
Sevagee Rajah will reap great profitt and his 
Port will thereby flourish. 

If Sevagee Rijah^shall ma]£e any question 
afiogat the vessell of Rajapore wjjich was forced* 
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by a storme into Bombay, you are to answer* 
that *all vessells that arq^ driven by stormes 
into the Portugall lands, or the lands Of 
Sevagee Raja^, are lost, which he understands 
very well; and for this reason *the said’vessell ■ 
and goods were embargode. ‘ ' 

Concerning tliQ* robbery and taking away 
of our ^oods .Hubely by the people of 
Sevagee Rajahs, in case that he denyes it, you 
are to answer that wee have certaine adifises 
thereof from our Factors in those parts, but 
wee have not any certainty of the quantity thaf 
was robbed, which wee shall know very 
suddainly and then acquaint him thereof. 

It is necessary that you shall question 
Sevagee Rajah concerning the Hoy .Which last 
yeare was bought from the Mallabars by thS 
Havalder of (illegible), and to ende&vor to j^he 
utmost to gett an order for the said Havalder 
to deliver the said Hoy as likewise for some 
wine tha^is yett in Alher, for if th’ey delivered? 
the French Hoy, likewise bought frqm th’e 
l&allabar, tis but reason that they shouldP 
deliver our Hey, it standing much with our 
crediti to have her delivered. 

Lilj;ewise I desire you to.doe your diligence 
tp^^conclude and agree with Sev^ee Rajah 
about the 12,000 Pagode| and free cudtomes fov 
seaven yieares, giying him good, exemples for 
\i ./ But if hee wijl not st^nd to it, then fo’llow 
the last remedi^ which I order you to make* 
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•an end for 10,000 Pagodes and free customes 
for five yeares. And in case he will not allow 
► the said 10,000 Pagodes, then to agree in nine 
or eight thousand and free cusij^mes for four 
•yeares, *of all which you are to acquaint mqby 
’ a letter to Bombay, •that I may 6rder what 
shall be most convenient.'. , 

[“Endorsed] 

Instructions for 'Saransimay to he 

ohs^ed in his treaty with Sevagee. 

« • 

Nhran Sinay’s Letter. 

(F. R. Surat, vol. 88, fols. 78-83) 

Honourable Sir, 

I arfived at Rairy on Tewsday of the last 
weeke wliich was the 24th March’and on the 
game day I went to Banchar^ to visitt Naragy 
Punditt \^hich place is at the mountaines 
foot, and enquireing for him* I encountered 
with his eldest sonne Parlad Punditt who 
advised me, that his father Naragy Punditt 
Vas at the mountaines head, and made me 
^waite the.Ra'jah Sevagys ordei; to goe up, jipoft. 
which I sent one of my servants to give the 
Rajah notice of my arrivall, wfio returj^ed the 
•same day with order fT’om Neragy Punditt 
that I should remaine in his house uirtill ,^e 
time of rndurning was orer for the death Of 
the Rajah feevajees wjfe; which I did resting 
ther^ five dayea without opjJerating anytfiR|ig, 

t 

^ Probably 'Paacbad 1)elow Raig^d. 
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in the interim came Naragy Punditt to his ’ 
habitation to celebrate the Jentues New yeares 
day and the next day carried me up the^hill 
with him anc’jienordered me a good , entertain- 
ment in a large house where 5 remained five 
days more.’ 

Yesterday at ..poone being the ’third of> 
April Naragy Punditt accompanied me up to 
the Rajahs court and brought mee before him 
who received me with much courtesy, (gave 
me a seat very neare him enquiring of your 
Honours good health of which I gave him -an* 
account and reciprocal! returned his comple- 
ment ; at which letting (or setting) I, entered 
on the Rajapore business, and Naragy Punditt 
according to his •’accustomed favoifir in our 
behalfe demonstrated the matter better theif 
I expected to his master the Rajah' on yrhipK 
Savejee presently enordered his scrivans to 
passe orders concerning this affaire, viz. to 
pay fhe Rajapore money at three payments to’ 
witt 2500 Pagotas of the Rajapore c^tomes 
2500 to be paid , the first monsoqne cbmensin^' 
the first September next, and 5000 to be paid 
two yeares i^ace to make which writings* and, 
orders ^ or four dayes will be requisite, which 
J^afiag effected I 'vyill send them to your 
Honour by Adall the Mpody who iS how with 
ni^*who’ arriving in safety Ijo.your Honour 
win acquaint m.ore deafly of all ^ pass’ages 
here, I intend to^have seilte Sevagys writtings 
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and ^orders by this bearer but seeing it would 
cost some time before they were finished* and 
» ybup Honour enordering me to send you a 
daily express is the reason I soifpuddenly dis- 

* patch Ihis maik; and the> reason I wrote yoift 

* Hon6ur not before is'because Nara’gy Punditt 
desired me* not to' write juntill I had spoke 
With. Sevajee for which fapit I desire your 
Honours' pardon. 

J. cannot advise your Honour particularly 
of what neWse here stirring having not suffi- 
cient time, but it seems unreasonable I should 
to,tally decline it, Sevajee is making a throne 
very magnificlent bn which he spends mu^h 
gould and Jewells intending to be. crowned in 
June neit being the beginning of the new 
J^eare, to this coronation he has invited many 
learne,d Bramines* and will Mberally bestow 
on them many ellephants, horses and money 
but it is not known whether he will be 
'crowned in 'person or some other prince for 
i't is reported he hath a prince of the Nisam- 
''shahy race in .his custody. 

' By other conveigjiances Your Honour will 
.have received newse of the prQceediilgs of 
Sevajees army nevertheless I canpot be 
excused without giving ,you some accovb^ 
Bhadur Caiun desire |o descend 'into Concan 
but unders tapering that the Rajah' Sevajee 
hath stopt the passages by breaking the wa^s, 
ahd advances twixt^the hills, and keeping a 
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constant guard tliere where the passages were * 

most’ dlfi&cult; he returned from whence he 

came. 

The Bajj^ Sevajee intended to proceed 
for CurralP^to give ne\F orderg tb his army^ and ; 
to create a new geperafl -of his “horse in the 
roome of Partab Ray’ wKo fell in th’e Sncountef 
of Sevajees arm^!^»with Bullooll Ckaun'in a 
Harrow passage betwixt two hills who with 
SIX horsejnen more were slaine bieing not*«uc- 
coured by the rest of the army so ‘that Bullodll 
Ckaun remained victorious but Anand Kay 
his Lieutenant sent Sevajee word that he 
should not resent his Gen>eralls death he 
remayning *in his stead, on which Sevajee 
enordered Anand* Ray to succeed* him In 
quality and pay^; and not to^ return alive with; 
out being victoTrious against his enemys and 
Anand Ray being a valliant person on his 
masters order moo’ved with the w|iole body of 
his “hbrse-* farr into the enemys country i;f 
search of Bulloo jl Ckaun ; but it happened that 

Dilleel Ckaun understanding o^ Pratap Ray’s 

•; 



^^udal, <jn the Karli, thirteen miles north of, 
Savantvadi. 

J PtA&p Rao Gujar, Samobat ’of Shivaji’s army, wm 
h^le<] when rashly charging Bahlol Khan’s army with six 
companions only at Jesari (or Nivti, according to th§ 
Jedhe Chrqnology) in 1674. 1 

jTThis statement ds far from accurate. On the 8th 
Apyil, 1674, Shivaji reviewed h^s troops at Chiplun\^nd 
Sfesaji Mohite was appointed ^ct nohat with'the title ofc 
Hambir Rao. 
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death fell in with his army to succour Bullooll 
Ckaun ; makeing great haste to fight * with 
Anand Bay but he seeing two such valiant 
enemys before him durst not fi^ht them, and 
thereupon tooke his way towards Canpara 
jourfieying IS leagues’ per diem,, he* before and 
•the two nobles following but after many 
days, march not dareing t,(^ effect any thing 
Dilleell Ckaun went under Panalla to besiege 
it but stayed there but five days and^ returned 
te his former station, and Bullooll Ckaun went 
'to Oollapore, Anand Bay passing much inland 
robbed a city called Bench eight leagues from 
Bancapipre whiQh ' citty belongs to Bullopll 
Ckaun jaghere, from whence he returned well 
laden with 3000 oxen laden ‘with goods, which 
Bullooll Ckaun and Quider Ckaun under- 
'st§>nding, they intended to intercept him with 
their whole army encountring neare Banca- 
pore, where- happened a desperate battell, but 
Anand Bay gott the victory. In s^iid ijcttell 
fell a .brother of Quider Ckaun, cousen of 
"Bullooll Dkanns and, Anand', Bay robbed the 
whole army and brqught 500.*' horse and two 
. ellephants and other things,^* Bijllooll Gkaun 
and Quidher Ckapn flying away ; Anajid Bay 
on his return leaving hi^ booty with Sevag^ 
ds gone to Bellagatte ^o robbe mdre townes. 

^ ** This is corroborated by the Jedhe Chronology ^ich 
.says that Anand Rao f&ught Kadtr Khan and capttUi^ 
t\^o elephants.* 
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i have discoursed with Naragy Punditt* 
conc&rning ‘the peace you desired might bo 
concluded with the Sidy Foote Ckaup he 
answered wijiji many comparison shewing 
that Sevagee had no inclination thereunto - 
whereupon' I never tacil^t ‘more about ‘that* 
affaire of which IJ^ragy Punditt will himself 
write you. ^ ^ ^ * 

" I shall give your Honour what I have 
heard of, Siddy Sambole in a fQw words, he 
engaged with Daulett Ckauns na^y in Satouly 
River® where there was slaine above bne 
hundred men of the Siddys and 44 of, Daulett 
Ckauns who gaines the victory but is wounded 
with an arrow ^nd it is reported that Siddy 
Sambole is likewi'se wounded, and'Tjis hands 
burnt, he not meeting with good success in 
the aforesaid rrver is gone to Hare*sser®, neare 
Vessing this news Sevajee told me himself e, 
now I desire your Honour not ttf licence the 
Siddy' to -anter into your port nor his men to 
come.,on shoare'for if you should not^thinke 
convenient to refuse him it would Cause gre/it 
difference to ai*^ise betwixt us and Sevagee, for 
so^^much he, declarec|j to me at first meetihg. , 
^ Now I , desire your Honour to send Mr. 
jile'nry Oxinden imediately with^ a good 


VRiver Muchukuildi, which flowfi by SatavU yi the 
Rajapur sub-division. ^ 

«» ® Harihareshwar, 'in Janjiv^, on the north banks 
the Savitri or Bankot river. 
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'present, because I cannot stay long* here by 
reason of the unwholesome waters^of the “hills. 
Cbncerning the present Naragy Punditt en- 
quired of, me and I answered 5i[iim that Mr. 
- Henry 'Oxindea would bring an Arab h9rse 
’ with* him of •considerable vallue v^ho desired 
me to write to your Hppour not to send 
any .because the Rajah had told him he 
had not occasion of aify but that ip 
liew> thereof you would please to send 
him some 'precious stones either pearles 
or » diamonds which may be worth his 
wearing at his coronation wherefore I desire 
your Honour to,s^nd some rings of precious 
stones or pearles or some chaineg of pearles 
wJiich tl^ Jentues wear on their shashes, 
because these people thinke that the English 
capnot wdnt peafles and other jewells being 
merchants that trade in shipping. Naragy 
PundiW enorders me to write to your Honour 
^hat if you' should send' a> horse the <Rajah 
would pevei; ride on him but give him some of 

'his serv&Hts or souldiers because he^hatft 
* » • 

many horses as well as Ara^bs as Turkish 
,whieh considering your Honour may please 
to doe as to you it seem'es best; your Honour 
hath already wrote to IJaragy Punditt that 
you would send an Englishman of you^ 
Council which ^he halth mqde known tq^ the 

—y * ■ ■■ - ■ I 

» ( ^ Niraji^Raoji, Shivajj’s Chief Jlistice (Sen, Studies Jn 
Indian History, pp. laS-zsa). 
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Bajoih wherefoue it is convenient that Mr. 
Henry, Oxinden- comes with a considerable 
present in conformity to his quality which 
may be abouj; 1000 or 1200 Rs. It in also 
Reasonable th*at you present the Rajaih' with 
soihething.at the time^f bis’coronatioi? buti 
this present you now seiid will* serve for all. 
I likewise advertise your Honour to mind 
Girderdas to sei^d 25 ordinary thurmas to 
][^aragy Punditt for which he often persecutes 
me and -Girder promised to send them* just 
after my departure; God preserve Your 
Honour is the prayer of 
Rairy 4th April 1674 Your humble, servant 
(translated out of the 'Naran Sinay. 

Portuguese original). 

Presents for Shivaji. 

F. R., voL 87, {Surat) Surat to Bombay, 

the 18th April, 1674, fols. 153 & 154. 

. * * • 
“Wee ate no\Y in answer of yours of the Dtji 

current inclosing us a translate df IJafrandas 
Sinas letter by ’ which wee preceive you are 
likely t© come to a speedy acc6modacon with 
Sew^jee on the condicons that you were* the* 
lastyedre treating about of -paying you 10^000 
tPagoths in fyll satisfaction of the Honourable 
Companys and their selwants losses in Raja- 
pora* and we may consequently inferr that the 
Companys late loss at Jlubely must be in- 
28 
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^eluded, your sending Mr. Oxinaen-on othat 
employ wee hope will make someu^ddition by 
his procureing us further priviledges for our 
tradS in his country, the pres^yit which you 
desire may be sent with all spbed to accom- 
• pany him, wee have j^een collecting these two 
dayes as near as wee cann in such particulars 
.as you desire from us, what is wanting, as the 
Bubie for the ear jewell, apd the Rubie ring 
of such value which are not at present pr'S- 
cursfole, wee^have supplyed with a dagger of 
a neat worke, which wee thinke may be as 
acceptable to him as any of the other, the 
particulars \^hich wee send you are as 
followes*’: ' 

p 

I 

( 

Butt. Bups. 

2 Peade weighing 10^ ' cost 500 

4 ditto weighing 18^ cost 750 

d Diamond .Ring a rose outt cost 450, 

1 ditto . cost *325 

1 ditto* ‘a table .. cost 130 

1‘Head Jewell like a feather' cost 680 

2 Bracelets ' cost 450 

328 ^ 

insuraneb ' 29^ 


3314^ 
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•All Mth particulars wee have [delivered], 
to Moan 9rumdas and Yolup Lickdiedas 
sheroffs to send you, which they do hy.a 
cossett that apeompanyes your cooly the Ijearer 
hereof. • , , ‘ * 

* That Sevajee is mych *off ended at ‘your 
favouring the Siddeef ip ‘peitoittpig his ves; 
sells to winter a£t your island, and hath 
expresst soe mhcji to Narrandas Sinay wee 
have reason to believe and you may doe noe 
less of the other interest here, {or when the 
Governor here or the Kings Generali near y^ou 
there, shall come to understand (as certainly 
they will) this your embassage, and' conclu- 
sion of a peace with the Kings enemy,* together 
with your denyall of their fleett to harbour 
with you, you must needs conclucld that the 
Mogull will take us for none of kis friends, 
and that wee must be exposed to ma*ny*in- 
juryes if. the Con^pany doe not qilso suffer in 
thmr, trade. But, you having soe* often manir 
fested to us how much the good and well be- 
ing xjf the island both for prov^^sibns and 
traffique depep^s upon an accpmodacon with 
Sevajee' together with the trade that we,e ex- 
piJct to have by the Settlement of factoryes id 
hisl country, that wee shall patiently endure 
fwhat these people may impose op .us, rather 
then declyne the, interest and benefitt of the 
Company in their island^ ’ * 

• As Narran Sinay doth give you«litle jio^ea 
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,of procureing peace between Sevajee ‘and 
Sidd^^e of Danda Bajapore, soe we(rthiD,b: it not 
^ a. business soe facile to be effected, for a warr 
soe pany yeares standing, tcb,be suddenly 
. accomodated, tjius wee l^ave* given answer to 
• yourdetter and haveipg nothing here of newes 
jhat offers ivee fnu^'t .conclude and subscribe. 

. P.S. — ^whereas wee intended to send you a 
dagger the man that owne^it stands on su^ 
high termes for it that we thought it not 
necessary to Jbuy it at soe extravagant a rate. 

O. C., Vol. 35, No. 3963. 

• [Instructions given hy us the Governor 
and Coundll fof affaires of the Honourable 
Company ^on the Island Bombay unto our 
Igwing fn&nd Mr. Henry Ocdnden to be ob- 
served byjiim iPi the negotiation of treaty 
with Beuage Rajah.'] 

Mr. Henry Oxinden, 

• The experience you have hadjjf all.. the 
arfifaires^ of moment and overtures which have 
cfccured'betwixt Seuage and uS relating this 
tr^ty by meaps of your daily assistance of 
us in the council where the matter hath been 
largely debated may excuse the trouble of'^ftn* 
furthe[r] animadversions thereon in -this 
paper, but that we may not be wholy wanting** 
to our duty we^thinke good, to recomend, the 
fol^6w]ing instructions for your observation. 

• < The ‘former difference between ttte 
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Honqurable ^Company and Seuag[e] at Raja-* 
pore being fovA^e present accomodated by ^a 
mutuall agreipent . and contract between us ' 
with the partiCulers whereof you are*thrpughly 
acquainted, our next worke, is to ende8f,vour“I 
the establishment of .a 'secure knd advanta- 
geous course of trade beWixt this' Island and 
the countryes under his jurisdiction, which 
W 16 trust in God may tend very much to our 
Honourable Masters interest fci the better 
effecting whereof we have thought good lo 
send you to the said Seuages court at Ibhe 
castle of Raire that you may in person treat 
with him touching the confirmation ‘of those 
articles which we^ herewith deliver unto you 
and for that the evil custome of thetse easteri^e 
ports puts the Company tq an indispencible 
necessity of presents in such cases, there being 
nothing to be done in theise parts of the world 
without them, 

'We jifdge it necessary and prudent in thip 
conjracture to, be som[e] what mere free 
handed then dtherwise we shoufd be, aad 
that wee may* the better prevaile with him 
his ministers of state to gr[a]tifie the 
-Gompahy in theire reasonable demand and 
^to procure the bettbr esteeme add^ endeare- 
ment of our nation, and traid amongst them* 
wherefore at your arrivall when you observe 
a*convenient time you arq'to presenjt,to Seu^e,, 
his mother, son &a. those jewells’and rarityes 
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'whicfe are appointed in consultation for tbem 
which we hope will be very acceptable seeing 
* as Naran Sinay informe cus tjiey are more 
desirbiys of such jewells then ariy other thing 
I we c^n present* them, which therefore will be 
more proper Und necessary in regard Seuage 
is designing to malse *himsoif a king. 

In the contract signed by. Seuage wherein 
he promiseth the payment of 10,000 kings 
Pagothas fov satisfaction of the Companys 
lo'sse sustained at Rajapore, there are some- 
thihgs mentioned, which are more then we 
agreed to in our t;*eaty with his Envoy viz. 
it is to "be discounted out of 5000 Pagoths 
, That in the first payment of 2500 Pagoths 
\ybrth of«^ods, which we are to buy of him 
and so copsequep,tly in the rest of the pay- 
ments* which was not resolved 'upon or agreed 
to positively by us, but rather that we were 
to receive it^in ready money which you are to 
l^ress him unto but in case lie declares he can- 
not spase^ ready money, and that he wil^ force 
goods upon us, you are to be careful that you 
doe not take 'any old and unmerchantable 
goo(is and that they be iLot ouerprized, to 
end neither the company nor the interegsed,. 
be the losefs, thereby, and if you can possibly^ 
procure pepper, dungarees, percollas,^ or any 

I * ' * 

1 Dungaree is a kinQ of coarsp and inferior cotton 
cloth.. Perc6Il£(^ or PercaHes were pieces of plain califb. 
'(Moreland, From Akbar to Aurangzeb, p. 130.) 
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sort of callicoes proper for Europe it will be 
much’ the hp>tfer provided the prices are 
reasonable, wherein you must regulatd ydur* 
self accordilig to the list of prices which you 
*will carry along With, you and for ’that we 
observe Seuage Rajah* hafh percoll ’of ol& 
cannekins which .he is desirous 'to dispose •of 
we would ha\e .you to please him, jind for 
•lormallity sake *looke upon them, "but not to 
medle Y^ith them except you fin^^'the Cqjnpany 
will be gainers by them and not losers. ■ 

Secondly, in that clause wherein be ad- 
mits the English libery to setle Factories in 
.any part of his dominions we’ find /hat Nego- 
tanna and Penn^ and the parts lying over 
against Bomba;^ are not expresfily included,* 
wherefore we would have you make that*one 
of the articles that we may setfe aod bhild 
warehouses in any of these parts, declaring 
that it will be a great convenieucy to his owne 
occa’sioDS, and sC meanes to bring downe traMe 
to t^at part ojE the country. 

Thirdly, in the last clause h^ limits, the 
English that they shall buy and sell ‘only 
inports and not transport any goods ‘in the 
iQlai^ CQuntryes, this you may tell him is a 
glEeat inconveniency and discouragement to 
traide ; and that which no king br* prince ever 
hitherto imposed upon us, £01; in all In^ostan, 

* The chief totwi of a sub-division qf^the same^name 
in the Kolaba District. 
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Eecan, Persia Arabia and the South Sea’s and 
cOther parts where we traide W'Sj have liberty 
to trafjsport goods paying „custome at port 
only. Wheijefore, you might pre^ him by all 
reasonable argument to make an alteration of* 
that clause, and. to * grant us the same 
prauiledg[e] which we' enjoy in other parts, 
otherwise we shall be very much discouraged, 
and not traide so much as otherwise we shal^ 
doe. , s ^ * 

^'Wee reasohably presume that Seuage will 
ibe much offended at the Sidyes wintering his 
fleet, in th js bay, but jvhen he hath understood 
what endeauers* we have used to turne him* 
qut and how roughly we have treated his men, 
Ihe^lperticulers whereof you are to manifest 
unto him, haveing jpeen witness of the trans- 
acticMis here, and when you haVe represented 
unto him and made him sensible of the indis- 
penceible ingagements thaj; we have' in the 
‘Mbgulls country by meanes’ ot traide anfl 
setUng of .factories in his dominions, we d»ubt 
not Jbut he will in his wisdom be’fully satisfied 
of otlr integrity, ‘and the full desire, we have 
to.keep a good understanding with his, and 
you may furthe[r] declare that he also^hath 
.vessells wintering here as 'well as^ they and 
wd could no^ in reason and prudence deny 
the Syly the same* kindness, tlfough it be vefy 
muc^ against our will^and inclination. 

> Amongst ^euagees chiefest Ministers of 
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state 5 ’'oa n^jist per[ti]cularly apply yoiaxselfe 

to Naragy who hath expressed extra- 

ordinary kirf^es8»and affection to the 'Com-' 
panys interest jand therefo[re] you,a*re to 

communicate unto Ihim all, our desire^ ancC 
proposalls, before, they* be 'presented to 

Seuagee, that you ‘may* take his* advise an5.^ 
approbation, therein, desireing him to- inter- 
■cefed and mediate ‘with Seuagee R^jah for the 
speedy eonclution thereof. You are also to 
pay all civill respects to his Peslrwa or second 
minister of state Moropunt and likewise to 
Annagee Punditt with whom ^we may harve 
fiequent occasions or corispbndence,* so that 
the nearer intimacy you gaine with him the 
better. 

Seing that the present warjr betwi?;t 
Seuagee and the Sidy of Dan[da] Rkipbre 
oauseth a great obstruction and insecurity to 
traide wf el hold it consistent with the Com; 
panys inti*est and becomeing our duty so farr 
as in -us lyes, to endeauour an abcopabdation 
of peace between them, for if they two were 
friends, 4he KiAg of Jndia’s fleet now sent to 
^assist the said Sidy would be called home and 
not . molest* these parts any more, where- 
fore we desire that \^hen you see e- .fit opper- 
tunity you [press?] the’matter seriously with 
Jfer&gee Punditt* representing unto ‘him 
the advantages *of such a peaca togeth^sr 
with the charges, ‘and misery of thd' 
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warr/'and that it is like long Jo continue 
^at« least so long as this King ii^^es, except he 
makes peace with the. Sidy JRitty Chaun, 
whicli war if continued may. prt)ve a greater 
"prejudice to Seuage then *ihe taking of Danda 
Rajpo[re| will <id vantage him, whereunto 
jou may add some other 'arguments which 
the President hath in private communicated 
unto you which we hope will [fol, 2b] preuaSe 
with 'him as^ tending to his owne advantage, 
but if you fin^ him to be auerse to it, you may 
disist from mouing of it to the Rajah declar- 
ing that what the . President designs is only 
the office of a gOod neighbour and frients to 
them both, for he desires only to 'keep peace 
ope with'ahother. 

In thp agrepient made with Seuagees 
EilVoy Bimagee Punditt touching the satis- 
faction to be paide the Company for theire 
Josse at Rajapore in regard Nerage'e Pundit 
whom we have before recommended unto you 
did piroue ‘ the only mediator to jk.bring 
Seuagee to fair and good" accomodation, 
,we thought good to promiSb him . for his 
‘encouragement 500 P&goths to be paid, 
hiip out of the said money, '.therehjL 
to oblige , l:(im the more ’to doe the Company 
further service in th6ir traide hereafter, and' 
also'^we promised to Bimagee Pundit the Ehvoy 
fd!* his effectual seryice therein 100 Pagotjis 
wherefore in case they 'desire the said money 
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you.may cctpfirme our promise ; but endeauour 
to put it off .to^the second or third payjnept, 
but if they^^rnestly press to have it* made* 
good out of the first, you are not to tieiiy them, 
fo¥ it is pecessary for* us 4o keep thepi ous 
friends. 

You are tcT* discource with Naragee 
Punditt touchifig ‘the opening of a way- for the 
merchants to conVey goods betwixt Ballagatt 
and the inland mart townes of Decafi and 
Negottanna and the maine *ovef against 
Bombay, declaring unto him that it will be 
a great meanes to enrich hig country and 
secure those parts for when* our trafd is once 

setled ther*e w& shall be better able to assist* 

• • • 

him in the strengthening these paHs agaiest 
any enemy wherefore we desire ypu to pr^ss . 
him earnestly 'thereunto for that it will be a 
notable advantage to his country. 

You* are also to advise Naragee Punditt 
that he ilse his intrest to persuaide Seuagee 
to entourage all merchants to tralde.aaid bring 
downe goods ftom the neighbduring parts* of 
Decan to whidh end ilT is necessary thjit he 
causeth his* officers* to use them with gre^ 
■kindness in moderate customes and freedome 
from unjust exactidhs for nothing doth more 

advance traid then that and he will find his 

• * • 

Jevenue to encrease more by bitch a way* then 
hitherto he hath taken., 

Wee hope the ipanagement of this.affaife 
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will not require much time, and^for that we 
know, not how emergencies nffety fall out we 
cannot limit the time of your atay, but refer 
it to you for we would not ha\% you return 
mtho,ut some good effect of youy business 
which we prei^me may -be completed in one 
month or 4d dayes' at most, but wee desire 
you to Advise us constantly .of all passages or 
receipt whej^eof we shall give you such further 
directions as are necessary and so we. commit 
you to the Almightyes protection and remaine 

Your Loving Friends. 

f 

Bombay,' May llth, 1674. • 

, Copy iv^structions for Mr." Henry Oxinden 
to'hee observed in his treaty with Sevagy, 11th 
May, 1674.' No. 4: Received per ship Mary, 
30th June, 1675. 

' \Henry Oxinden from. Upper Choule 15th 
if ay 1674, Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 88 . 
FqI 137 

‘ Wednesday at night arrived at the 
Portugall Choule, where wee lodged that night 
dt St. Sebastians Church “without *the citty by 
reas.on the ^ates were shutt up though' it was 
not yet 8 qf the clock, the Portugalls being 
very suspicious of SevAjee, and it was told me 
by £®Portugal‘'gentl^man that came to vissift 
the l^adrerof the Church that the Vice Roy 
‘had already' declared w^rr against him in 
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Goft, blit the tfuth of it I suspect, thinking 

[fol* 188] tile ^i^tugalls at present not in a 

capacity to>o^ontend with him. Yesterday*in» 

the evening ivrrived to this place, from whence 

intend to sett forward within*this hoiire stay* 

ing only to gette a vio8\tt to this Soobedarr 

(who is a Bramiijy of Quallity) and dispatoh 

away the Portugall gentleman Your Honour 

rgcommended to me; Sevajee is returned from 

his progress to Hairy which makes me.make 

the grea’ter hast hence that if possible I might 

accomplish the treaty with him and returne 

to kiss your Honours hands ere the raines {ire 

sett in, in which and all' other commands I 

sliall use my utmost dilligence. 

• * 

[Henry Oxvdden, Rairy Gan\ 2ist M^y, 
1674. Factory Records, ^ Surat, ^ Vol. 88. 
Fol. 138-141.] • 

My last to you was from Choule, since 
wtich^oii the 19tli instant wee arrived here tp 
this place*from whence to our sorrow I founii 
the Re,jah was .departed to visit *a^ Pa’goda of 
his St. Bowan^s at Parabgurr^“ and celebrkte 
some ceremonyfes there in order to his corona- 
tion having carryeh with him a Goldeft 
Ronjbrej’o which he hath dedicated to the, use 
of fhe 8aid,Pagoth&; it is reported he will 
returne within 2 or 3 dkys when doubt not of 
» sfieedy admission and^ accbihplishmeilt of 


Prjatapgad in the Sa^ra district. 
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those affairs recommended to ihy management, 
to which end he shall not w^t'solicitalion, 
'fot we live on such a pott d^ pl^?, and baren 
of all* things, that were 'there np other argu- 
ment on our side to press him 'to a speedy con- 
clusion that woufd ^ufl&ciently prdmot us* to 
use all meanes possible for'^^ speedy dispatch. 
'This morning I gave a vissitt to Naragee 
Punditl (who received us ^very kindly) and 
delivered Iiim his Honours, letters, shewing 
him the severall presents intended' for the 
Rajrh and ministers of state, of all which hee 
disliked nothing but prizes, being an ex- 
perience^l pel sop ' in j swells and having 
bought many in Gulcundah and OrungabauS, 
he declared they were all over rated or the 
company abused by the buyers ; I replied they 
\^,re not oVerrated but its possible they might 
be deare bought in regard they were procured 
in* past against the Rajahs coronation, with 
which he seemed satisfied, ■ and promised ^to 
help ua to the Rajahs presence as soon as con- 
veniently he can after his returns from Purrab 
Gurr, I took (according to ypur Honour &a. 
prde'rs) occation to discourse with, jiim concern- 
ing the concluding a peace betwixt thp Rajah* 
and the Sidy of Danda Rajapore urgiiig iliose 
arguments ‘‘eriordered dn my instructions and 
lik^Tvise those communicated me in private 
by his Honour : bdt all were not prevalent 
cnoilgh to' persuade fiin^ it was not his mastdlrs 
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intj^rest ’to prosecute that siege so neer a con-. 

clutfon, for ^e,|?Ajah without doubt wilT have . 
Dande eithei this raines or next Monsoon, 
intending ^^’tnak'e a furious assault | on it 
speedily after his coronation, « to which effect 
he ’hath eoordered his I best sQuldiers to ge<? 
themselves in readytiegs*^ ahd hath already 
sent 15 pieces Ordinance more to strengthen, 
and renew the’battary, he hath offered the 
§fddy upon delivery of the Castle what 
Monsup** he shall desire, upon ref usa]^ whereof 
he must expect the miserys that attend ^afr, 
and so severe an enemy as Sevajee Rajah, who, 
as Narajee Punditt reports, vallus* not the 
assistance the Mogulls fleete gives him sor the 
damage it will doe his country iiuthe future,' 
what the Siddy did last yeare was by reason 
of his absence in Balagatt but he hath so well 
provided for its defence that he thinks it 
secure enough, besides they have news that 
Bander Ckaun* i§ very angry with the Siddy, 
and will furnish him with no more money but 
intends to call •him to an account .for what 
already spent,, and what service he hath done 
the king for it’, for'on’his first undertaking 
warr by sea’ he promised to conquer the sea 
coast, and 'take the castles’ thereqp which he 
hath not effjected. 


* Mansab. 

^ Bahadur Khan, *fost6r brcither of AurSngzib. • 
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» Discoursing further with him cctocer^jing 
the opening the wayes t€..^B^lacatt, ’ and 
encourageing the merchants touring downe 
their goods to the seapoits,' and* carry on their 
trade whifih wpuld be tp the Rajahs greate 
'profitt, and ^incteas^ of his incomes, ' he 
^swered.hp doubte'd. not 'but both would be 
.shortly effected, for that’ 'that the king of 
Vizapore^ by the Rajahs often incurtions and 
spoyling of his country, w^is sencible thaf^ 
pejace* \^th him was far more advantagious 
than a warr, and therefore had sent severall 
embassadores to treate with him, and he 
do'ubted«not hut this raines it would be con- 
cluded, and yet when the Rajah was crowned 
h§ would act more like a k\ng by 'taking care 
of his subjects, and endeavouring to advance 
teade and •commerce on which he well knows 
depends the happiness and Perishing estate 
of. the Princp. 

• From the Mogulls Aripy they have no 
other news then that Dillell Ckaun* is alreatly 
gbn to dourt*, to whom they most fearerf, what 
tlif)re remayn^ only Bauder.Qkaun against 
them, whom they vallufe not) but intend to 
Seate up his quarters after the raihes. Naragee^. 
Punditt thinks there is^ little probalJility of 
peace with 4;he Mogull who being oppulent and ^ 
not knowing what to impjoy his .souldiers 
aboHit will always *keepe an Army againlsi 
l^evajee; buji having peace Vith the king of 
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Deccan lie doub'ts not but to hold hin\.to it,'' 
and n];ake his cutintTy flourish againe. 

I had ajrmpst forgot to lett you kno^ th*at 
wh^n in dftjcourse *I had give^ Naragee 
Funditt to underhand what had passed 
betwixt the Siddjr and your Honour at 
Bombay, and the rj^ason xif.his wiirteting there, 
which was contrary to your consent, hee 
seamed much satisfled therewith aiM told us 
if by reason of iyour friendship wit|j and 
interest in the Mogulls country you «eufd not 
deny the Siddys wintering there, the Bajah 
could expect nor desire anymore but that ypu 
would not assist him in anyj^hfng to* his pre- 
judice. This is what hath hitherto happened 
worthy your Honours &a. notice, db Jbhat with 
due respects I take leave. 

{Henry^ Oxmden’s Letter from 'Rairi 27th 
May, 1674. Fols U1-U3.'] 

• My last addresses to you wefe of the 21st 
present mgnth wherein I gave you an account 
of whjit passed ' untill that time^ what hath 
since suc[c]eeded please to read fti’the sub- 
sequent lines *^hich^ I hope you will be the 
last trouble i shall give you untill my arrivall 
at Bombay,^ when you may jexpect the vervall 
acccmnt* of what shall pass hereafter, for I*am 
given to understand from good hands that my 
^siness ‘here will have a suddaine pe^d ; 
The 21st current^ the Ba^ah arrived to this 
ca*stle trom Purtab 6urf, and the* next* day 

29 
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'wee .TVBceived orders to assen'd into the cSistle 
which were accordingly effected, where wee 
foun4 a house fitted for our recaption, which 
was ve^ry jvellcome to us after having suflfered 
•so inuch heat •and ipcoifimodiousness at the 
Foot of the Hill, ^ the next day we applied our- 
selves to* Naragee*Punditt desireing him to 
procure our (a blank) to the Rajah who did all 
possible *ne could to attain® it, but the Rajah 
was, /ind is still so busie aqout his coronation 
etiid mjTxi'iags with two other women, that it 
was yesterday before wee had audience when 
presented him with those particulars appoint- 
ed by jmur Honour &a. for him which he 
seemed to take kindly, and assured us that 
Wee migjil now trade securely, and without 
any apprehension of evill from him, for that 
Ihe peace was concluded; I answered that was 
our intent and, to that intent your Honour 
&c had serit me to his court to gett some 
articles signed and privilfedges graitted by 
him, wjiichi were no other then what Qn joyed 
in Hindustan*, Decan, Persia* &a. where wee 
h&d a trade, he repUed ^it wa's very ^ well and 
referred us to Mora Punditt hig Pessua who 
is to examine the Articles, and gatt them" 
sejiled, and so tooke his leave, and retired into 
his house 'where he»is whole days together^ 
with his Bramines, and will not heare ajl^ 
business but apply himselfe.wholy to his blind 
Devotion; wee are much beholding to Jiara^ee 
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Pynditt for procuring us this vissitt, fpr ^ad' 
he ncrt intetceedhd wee might have been this, 
month her^ without effecting any thin^*; This 
daiy or to-morrow I intend to vissitt his Pessua 
'&a. Ministers and* present them likewise to 
debate od the Articles* which .they have deli- 
vered them tr,anslated, in the Moratty 
Language, against some of which I heare they 
^ill acceptt and especially against tha’t where- 
•in its incerted tjiat Bombay money shall goe 
current in the Rajahs Dominions will’ 

never [be] granted, for after his coronation he^ 
intends to set up a mint, and proposes to l^im- 
selfe great advantages thereby, ’so th^t Naragee 
Punditt declares he will never agree ^o that, 
the other is touching our ships being driven 
on his coast by foule weather that he should 
assist us in the recovery of ship’ and gQcJds,’ 
which is quite against the custome and laws 
o^Concan, but whether they will insist much 
on the last I cannot tell but shair shortly knoV 
wheq I shall not be wanting to advise yoiir 
Honour. The/e is a prisoner in this castle, by 
name Sedoo' ‘Jassun who formerly resided 
on Bombay, and was Siddy Sanibole’s 
servant, he solicits me very much to speake to 
the R’ajah for his release declafing hinlselfe 
to be an irihabitant of the Mand and out of 
.4ihe Siddys service, he was .taken prisoner 
goeing over to tbe maine* to by provissions fof 
*he inland, but your Bdhour &a.' Saving giveil 
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i^e\ no. direccons to move akything in , his 

' behalf e (although it was kndwne'in Bombay 

that h^ was taken before my deparbire) I have 

not thought htt to stir therein but sent Him 

word I would wtitp to youi* Honour &a. abput 

it whose order herein shall be obeyed. In my 

last I omittdd to acquaint . your Honour &a. 

Iihat when wee shewed the presents wee 

brought f 0 * 1 ^ the Rajah «fea. to Naragee Punditt 

he tooke a fancie for one oft. the rings which* 

wqe tfiotrght good to present him with, and 

, doubt not but he will well deserve it in the 

future, for if factoryes be settled in the Rajahs 

, Dominions he wiU be the fittingest person to 

solicits for the nation in this Rajahs court 

being one. in much esteeme* with the Rajah 

whose Council he follows in most things, 

tHese goe by the returne of the Bombay coolyes 

who brought the chaire of state very oppor- 

tuUly to be presented, it arriving about hatfe 

‘ Jtn houre before wee had admittance land these 
• ^ 

with thQ presentacon of due respecl^) are 
tendred by*Hon’ble &a. You^ Honours most 
humble servant. • . 

« \^Oa!inden's Letter from Rairi, 30th May, 
1674. Fols 245-247-] < ‘ . 

Since niy last of the 27th instant ^er 
rbtume of the Coleys that brought the chaire 
of state for the 'Rajah I haVe received Yom^ 
Honours of the 23Td present together with the 
jdyfull news* of his ^ajejstys Navys success 
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a^jnst the Dut6h. * * * * This rpprr/in^* 
I senf Naran Sinay to our Procurator Naragee* 
Punditt tcyk^ow.what hath been transacted 
iff our bu^ness touching the §ignmg the 
Articles wee demanded, ai\d the j’estoring the 
vessell belonging to.otfr.Broaeh broker taken 
by Deria Sarung/^ and itow in Cafa^atan,^ who 
very fairely pijilled off the reale with which" 
he had so long clouded us with exp*ectation of 
a suddain dispadtch and sent mee wogrd that^ 
nothing could be done until the 'RiSjah \ya8 
crowned, who stopps his eares to all business, 
whatever being busily , employed to gett 
affaires in a ready ness (with' his Br^manes) . 
against that ceremony, which is to be celer 
brated about fifCeen days hence,* arfter wlpch 
he will likewise be occupie/i for some days, so. 
that it will be'neare a month ere we Shall be 
dispatcht, he hath granted all whatt we 
demapd^ except our moneys goeing current 
in his country, a'nd the restoring into us wh^t * 
wracks may happen on his coasts..* To the 
first he sayes, if you make youY money as fine 
and aS'Weighty as the MogullTs money it s'hall 
goe in his country if his people will take it, but 
he. cannot force them, neither will he hinder 
us 'being current, 'which wcq Ji^ve experi- 
mented to be true in* the ti^e of our being 


• ^ Kharepatan, iii the Devgad sut^division , of th^ 

Ratnagiri district. 
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HeH, for sending our money to change wee fi]|d 
'among the pice they bring us ab’undaiice of 
fiombay Pice but no BugrooHeSif To the 
other they gay that should they grant us our 
^ \yracks the French Putch and other merchants 
would demand ' tl^e saine. which they cannot 
gr&nt, being possitivol^ against the lawes and 
constitutions of their countjy, now and for- 
merly tlie\ Nisamshay kingdome, by which 
they are still governed, they do likewise 
scr?iple’*"i»,t our desires to pay custome no 
(Where but in Port, but as to that they will 
insert in the article^ that whatever custome 
wee pa^d<- and privilledges wee enjoyed at- 
Rajapore in Adell Shas time wee shall retaine 
stiff, and not' be deprived thereof, which if am 
.no^t mistaken werp large enough, Neragee 
Punditt advised mee likewise that the Rajah 
had dispatched me thinkeing I had been gone 
aij|(f left Narrjn Sinay to looke after the writ- 
ings and follow me, declaring that 'my pre- 
sence would but little availe, ior theyv were 
already resolved what to signe, to which noe 
persuasions could alter, but without your 
Honours order I shall not stirr hence although 
I could wish myselfe from this damp apd. 
feavourish a^re being air day long encom- 
passed with clo\ ds, which continually cover 

2 An obsolete Goa coin of low denomination. It was 
coined at different times in capper; tin,’ lead and tutenaguea 
(Hobon Jobson, pp. 121-122). 
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thje^topp of this Hill, by the bearer you ^ay’ 
please to ei*pres!# your minds whom I sent to, 
accompan;^ to Bombay our supernuiherary 
coolys and Iwspt only those that belong to our 
Pallenkeens and nevertheless wee’ shall have 
in all neare 50 persons in pay, which is a great' 
charge to the Cop^pany whij^le] fewer persons 
might doe the business; from Neragy Punditt- 
I. received the same news which his* Honour 
writes goncerning Dillel Ckauns being called 
up to court, of Bhadur Cauns*folk>\;4hg him’ 
and the Kings displeasure against the^Jatter,^ 
which is the occation of his sending dojvne 
Rajah Ramsuing to treat witll Sevaje so that, 
now expect a sudden pease with the Mogullg 
and Adull Shah ’when the settling of FactoVys 
in the Rajahs country will l)e secure, and bene- 
ficial to the Hbnble. Company otherwise •tLey 
will be neither; Neragy Punditt declares that 
the Rajah will not recede fronj the contract 
he signeh about the Rajapore business dj*s-' 
suadlng me ipuch from movirfg ariy altera- 
tion therein Jieast he should be displeased'but 
you m'ay receive •the ’appointed quantity of 
goods^ yearly at Rajapore; Cloth they declare 
*thpy have none, but pep’per bsttlenuttg and 
coconutts .shall be ready theie : If yojar 
^Honour commapd our stay /ere wee shall be 
in want of some refreshments of wine’ika. tp 
•force^ us against this noysoipo foggy qir,e 
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wh^ch pray enorder to be sent, us with spe^d 
together with an answer to these.* 

O. C. VoL. 35. No. 3965.* 

c • 

[A Jouinal QT Narrative of what occurred 
•ill Henry OMndenh Journey to the^^ Castle’ of 
Rairy the , residence’ find ’Court of Sevage 
Jiajah to which place he wa^ enordered to 
repaire by , the Hon'hle Gerald ’Aungier Presi- 
dent of India and the Governor of Bombay^ 
and^ Cdimcill, to conclude the long defending 
differances helwioct the said Rajah and the 
Honou’tdble English East India Company and 
negbtiate a firme peace with him.l 
' 1674 May 13th* : Having received Instruc- 

tions from .the Honourable ‘President and 
Councill afid got all things in a readiness, in 
ordjer to my journey I imbarke^ in a Bombay 
Shibar^^ together with Geo : Robinson and 
Mr., Tho : Michell who were by his Honi''>ir 
appointed to 'accompany me .and about nine 
of‘ the clock at night arrived, at Choule a" 

■ Poftugalf'pitty on the maine ihto whifeh we 
coufd not enter, ,the gates being .shut up and 
watch, set, so that we passed this night" in the 
suburbs in a small Church called* St. ^ebas- 
tiano. 

• , The 14tht: ‘ i About three in the afternoon 
receiving advise V-hat Sevage ,was returne*ds.to^ 

r • V 

I. ‘ 

^ Shibar, a half galley (Sen, MiUittry System of th^ 
Matathai, p. i8lV * 
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Eairy from Chiblone,^ departed thenpe jto' 
Upper Chaulfe, a tdwne belonging to the Rajah, 
about two miles distance from the Portugdll 
ciKy and was’.in former times a great mart for 
all sort of Decah cdmodities but now* totally 
ruined by the late wars betwixt the Mogull 
and Sevage, whose^ armies have plundered and 
laid it wast, the Soobedar of this towne being 
a person of Qual’lity, who commands* the coast 
opposite to Bomba'y as Negotan, Pen etca. and 
I thought good to* give him a vi^t ajid^-to pre- 
sent him with a couple of pamirines* an((J tfie 
rather because I understood from Narran 
Sinay, our Linguist, that hfe some avertion 
to-our natioji and might some what hincler our 
proceedings at Court which I was willing to 
take him of by all faire meanes, he received 
the visitt kindly and promised all the cour^isy 
that lay in his power to perform; and after 
son:> gr 9 ,matecall' discourse we returned .to 
our tent. ’ * *. 

Thp 16th :-^Tooke boat and sayled vp 
Ghaule to a to^ne called EsthoiHy some^ 6 
Leagues^ distahce from Chaule, where ’we 
stayed till the next day. ’ • 

• ,Thb 17th : — This day set forth about 6 in 
the morning, from Efethomy ai:j4 §bout sunset 

* il 

t •■'Chipfun in the 'Ratnagiri district, io8 miles ^puth- 
east of Bombay. * 

, * A sort of silk *loth used as a scarf ^nd sometimes 
as a tvyiban. 
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‘ our tent in a plaine Some 6 miles dis- 

tant from Nishampoore. 

I'he 18th : — ^About 4 o!clock in the morn- 

ing went from thence and abcht sun rising 

came to Nisharhpoore, whfere we stajed about 

an hour to refresh the Coolies and then set 
*1 ^ • # 

forwards 'and at 9. of the,. clock arrived at 
Gongouly a little village situated on the bank 
of a pleasant Rivulet from which in a faire 
day may be discovered the Castle of Rairy. 

' The- 19th,: — This day I set forwards for 
Rair?^ and about 9 of the clock came to 
P(fi)charra,* a towne at the Foot of Rairy hill 
where wfe understood that Seuage was de- 
parted thence to Purtabgur to visit the shrine 
of Bowany 6- pagod of great 'esteeme with him 
and cellibrate some cerimonies there in order 
to* his' Coronation, having carried with him 
severall presents and among the rest a Some- 
breiro of pure' Gold weighing above one afScl a 
(|uarter mds! which he hath' dedicated to tl^e 
said Pagods.use, understanding here that we 
could not be admitted into ^he Castle until 
Seiiagees returlie pitched, our Tents, in the 
plaine and 

the 20tl^ : — ^Esteemeing it neGess*ary. in 
order to ou,r .ihore speedy dispatch to make 
our business wnown'e to our Procurator 
Ner&‘gy Pundit wept to visit him (Whole 

* ’ I^anchad* below Raigad. 
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recepUon was ••very kind). I deliyereA 
him his” Hondurs Letters shewing him the 
several! presents, v^e brought for the Rajah 
and Ministers* of State of which he highly 
aproyed and promised to help to the Rajah’s, 
presence as* soon as conveniently he could 
after his return « from • his ’ pilgrimage to 
Purtaabgur. In the intrime we must rest 
s[a4is]fied that his endeavers should be 
to'tally employed in forwarding Honourable 
Company’s intrest, and procuring, us,a. speedy 
dispatch, for which haveing rendred^JiiHi 
thankes, I presented him with the Articles 
which we brought for the Rajah ’to signe tran- 
slated in the.Moratty Language ; which lie said 
he would peruse ahd then give hi^ Judgment- 
of them another time, I then tooke occasion to 
discourse with Mm concerning the ftonchitjprr 
of a peace betwixt the Rajah and Siddy of 
DonaH^-Rajapore utging many arguments to 
create in him a beliefe it would’ be for thd* 
Rajah[’s] advaiitage; but he wquld .not b,e* 
persuaided it was for his masters* intrest J^o 
raise a seige which, hath cost* him so much 
blood and treasure especially now he hath 
such hojies.of gaining the place and therefore 
told me it would be in vaine to Wove it to the 
Rajah ^who was resolved* to taky in'that CastM 
^lel it* cost him wHat it will ar/d»to that edfect 
wjs dayly sendijig doVvne more Ordnance, • 
ammumtion men aod money. P feplied the 
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^'resident had no other designe in making this 
motion then that of a goo(f neighbour' to them 
both haveing observed th^ miseries that each 
party endured and the General'^obstructioil to* 
traide' occatiohed by thfe wars, but since he 
desired me to dessist mentioning it to the 
fiajah, r should not trouble him therewith. 
But what was more consistant with our or his 
owne ‘intrest which was the encouraging, of 
traide and marchandise ih his country add 
opening the jvayes to Ballgatte that merchants 
might with safety bring downe theire goods 
to. the seaports which wo[uld] be much to the 
Rajahs 'profitt and increase of his Treasury 
and £fiis I recommended to his prudehce 
'to persuai<ie the Rajah thereto, who being a 
soldjer from his infancy its possible minded 
ho,t such concerns to which he answered that 
he doubted not but it would be effected in 
short time, for the king of Vizapore who is 
bwner of those countreys firom whence most 
sort of»comodities come beiijg weary* of the 
w<arr with' his master had sent severall Em- 
bassadors to canclude a peace with him, which 
he thought would be made within two or three 
months and then the wayes would-be freehand 
ma'rchants ha^e egress and regress as formerly. 
That the Rajan would after his coronation act 
more like a prince by takeing care of' Bis 
subjects, and endeavering the advance,ment,of ’ 
comdrce ahd traide in <his Dominions which 
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he cojild*not attend before [fol 3] bein^ ifi 
perpetuall wJfrrs >^ith the king of VizVpote 
and the Great Mogull. This is the substance 
‘of ‘my first dfscourse’ with our Procurator 
Neragy Punditt whtf seemes to be a Aan of^ 
prudence add esteem with his ipasler, so that 
after a little sitting* I took’e nly leeve of him, 
haveing first presented him with a Diamond 
Riijg for which ‘he‘ expressed a likeing and 
his eldest son a couple of Pamirines and doubt 
not but they will* well deserve it ^froffi tj^e 
Honourable Company if any settlement fs 
made in Seuagees Dominions. After r^^rne 
te the tent I gave his Hohqjir* President an 
account of piy negotiation hetherto ^cJgether 
with the news of Court in theise parts. 

The 21st : — This day we continued in the 
same place under the tent afid found it excess 
sive hot and inconlodious, but this Evening 
to oui doy, we understood that the Rajah was 
returned from PurtaabGur wheil I solicited 
I^eragy ^Pundit to procure us leeve, Ip passe 
up the Hill inkT’Rairy Castle apd • 

The 22nd ;-v-Wee received order to assend 
up the hill iqto the Castle; the Rajah haveing 
epordered us a house there, which we did, 
leaving* Puncharra about 3 of the ‘clock in»the 
afterppon, we arrived at the top bf that strong 
n^ouhtain about cunsett, which ^is fortified by 
nature more then art bcfng of very difficult 
access «and but one .avenue to ut; which is 
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guarded by two narrow gates and foortified 
M^ith a strong high wall aiid balistions' thereto, 
all the other part of the mountaine is a direct 
precfi)pice so that its impregn>.bre except the' 
^ Treachery of some in it betrayes it. On the 
Moiintaine a^ many strong buildings at the 
fiajahs court and/houses^ for other Ministers 
of State to the number of about 300, it is in 
lengths about 2^ miles and’ in breadth ^ a mile, 
but no pleasant trees nor any sort of graine 
growes tjiereon ; our house” was about a mile 
fropi^the Rajah’s pallace into which we retired 
with no little content. 

The 26th : „The Rajah by the solicitation 
of Neragy Punditt gave us audience though 
•busily employed with many other weighty 
a'daires as his coronation marriage &a : I 
presented' him and his son Sombajah Rajah 
with those perticulers appointed for them by 
the President and Councill which they' seemed 
4o take veif kindly and the* Rajah assured us 
that wp might now traide securely in all his 
l^minibns without the least apprehention of 
evill from him, for that the Peace was con- 
cluded, I replied that was our intent and to 
that effect the President &a. had sent me .to 
his Court td procure some Articles sighed* and 
privelidges" granted by him which wqrp the 
sacn we enjoyed in Hindustan, Persia 
■ where we traded, hd answered it was well and 
refering me< to Moit> Punditt his Pasha *or 
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ChaQcell’or to examine the articles and giiF6, 
him an account what they were he ati’d his 
sonn tooke their leeves and retired into theire 
private appeytments ‘where they are Jbusily 
imployed with the *Bramins ki cotisult*ations 
and’ other* ceremonies *^nd* will heare of n9 
manner of business untill the coronation be 
over. Wee likew’ise dep’arted to our house 
agfiin when I gaVe'his Honour etca. ^n account 
of my transactions hitherto. * 

The 28th : Went to Neragy P^ndfts ^.nd 
tooke his advise concerning the pre^tmg 
the rest of the Ministers of State, w6o told 
me that I might goe in person to More Pandits, 
blit to the. rest I should send wharVas for 

1 9 

them by Narran* Synay. Declaijng likewise 
that if I would have [fol 4] our business speedi- 
ly effected and without impedimfent th^t**it 
•was necessary to lie at some more charge, to 
present some ofl&c’ers with Pamfrines and who 
were not tnentio’ned in our list of presents to 
which .1 assented considering that the time, of 
the yeare was far spent and that should <we 
be forced to stay the whole Raines at Rairy 
the Honourable Companys charges would be 
greater then the additionall presents come to, 
and therefore desired to know they were 
yhibh wo must oblige* he answered that t\fo 
pamirines were not enough fot Moro Pfftiditt 
that fre must •present* him wit^ four and 
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, Dlitagy Punditt Vokanouice^ or ^ublicque 
Inteli^encor with a Di[amond] ring thats 
vallued at 125 Eps. 

The Eebir or Persian Escrewah .j^ith 4 Pam-js. 
Samge'Naique ^keeper of the Seal 4 ” 

'Abagy Pun'dit^ , - ' 4 

and then J peed not doubt of a speedy conclu- 
sion, otherwise they would raise objections 
and scruples on purpose to impeed our n^o- 
tiation, tor every officer in court expected 
sometiiings according to ‘ his degree and 
charge, so th'at we tooke out pamirines etca. 
for iSEifem, and went accompaned with Neragy 
Pundits ffone to Moro Pundits with his present 
who received it very kindly and promised he 
\^ould pres^ the Rajah to confirm the articles 
and dispeed us as did all the rest of the 
minisj^rs unto whom by Neragy Pundits ad- 
vise I sent Narran Sinay and a servant of my 
ovjne. ' ‘ , * ~ 

The 29th : This day the Rajah» according 
to the Qindqo Custome was weighed ip Gold 
an^ poisQd>abQut 1600 Pagod&s which money 
together with one hundred thousand more, is 
tp be distributed after his coronation unto 
the BramingS’ who in great numbers ai>3 flocl{t 
hither from allfthe adjacent countreys*. ** 
w The 30th : ' This day I sent bur linguist 
Narsen Sinay .to Neragy Punditt to'encfuise 


* rijittaji I^dit Vaknavis. 
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whatp he had tV'ansacted in our business, 

• • • 9 

touching the signing our articles and .who 
returned ajisv^gre .that the Rajah stogt his 
e^res to all affaires whatsoever, aivi (Jeered 
theiQ till Jiis coronation was*over, being b.usilyi 
employed with his .Branlings^to put things in 
a readyness against that day, whfch* was notv 
at hand, and th^efore must have patience till 
then declaring that the Rajah had granted all 
our demajids, except those two articlesjyhere- 
in it is exprest that our moi^y*shaIl gpe 
current in his Dominions and his on B^abay 
and that he shall restore whatever wraoks 
shall happen on his coast belonging^ to the 
Eilglish and inhabitants of Bombay. The 
first he accounted* unnecessary to*ba inserted* 
in the articles of peace because he forbids not 
the passing any manner of coynes tti 'his 
Dominions nor on the otherside can he force 
his subjjBet to take* ijie [fol 5] money whereby 
they shall be loosers, but if our coyne be of a^ 
fine ai> .alloy aijd as weighty as .the .MoguUs 
and other Prince’s he will not prohibit* its pass- 
ing current : toHhe pther articles he says^ it is 
against the Laws of Kon^n to restore any 
ships, Vessells or goods /hatJare driven on 
shorb by Tempest, *Or /otherwise and £hat 
should hee grant us thair privilidge the French* 
Dutcli and other* merchSjpts *m his coiffitry 


wpuld djemand and clame the same right with* 
us whidh hp could not grant with’ofit breaking 


30 
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a fustome that hath lasted f6r many ages, the 
rest of our desires he most willingly conceded 
embracing with much satisfaction, our friend- 
ship promising to himselfe apd "country mu^ 
iaappiness a)n our settlement and traide. 
Neragy Punditt did, likewise then enform me 
that he doubted not hut to.persuaid the Rajah 
to grant us our wracks because we enjoyed 
the sama'privillidge in the Mogulls and kings 
of D^^ans Country but tfi.e forme,r articles 
CQUcerning tlje money we could not expect it 
an(ih:<^^was enough that the Rajah would not 
prohibit its passing if made conformable in 
goodnegs" and weight to other kings coynes, 
with which I might rest satisfied 'and that 'as 
^pn as possible after the Ra'jah’s Corronation, 
he would get the ^articles signed and dispatch 
us, ‘Of all which I advised ^his' Honour and by 
the return of some cooles I sent to Bombay to 
ejfse our charges. ~ 


June. 

The '5th : * Neragy Punditt sent me word 
thdt on the morrow about 7 of" & in the morn- 

i 

ilig the Rajah Seu^ge intended to ascend his 
throne and he l(/ouii take it kindl}*^ if*J C9<me 
to congratpl^^TO him therein, that it ’was 
necessary to present* him with" some • small 
t|;iiif]g; it being * not the custome of theise 
'Easteme parts to ajppeare . before a'^Prin^je 
empty^ handed, I sent Rim answere T would ^ 
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according to his 'Mvise wait on the Rajah jat 

the Pre’scribe^ time. . 

^ The 6tb : ^<bout 7 or 8 of the clock went to 
court and found ‘the. Rajah sesd^ed en magni- 
ficent Throne, and all his ifobles Vaiting oiT 
him in very rich •attire,, his *son ^ombagy 
Rajah, Peshua M6to Pundit and Bramin[s] 
of great eminenoy seated on an ascept, under 
the Throne, the rest as well officers of the army 
as- others standing, with great respect, ^fnade 
my obeisance at a distance and Nartan Sina^ 
held up the Diamond ring that was to be pre- 
sented him, he presently tooke. notice of fts 
and enordered our coming nearer even* to the 
foot of the 'Throne where being .rested we. 
were desired to retire, which we diti not so 
soon, but that I looke notice on each side of 
the throne there hung according to the (Mores 
manner\, on heads of guilded Dances man^ 
emblimes'of Government and Dominion, aa 
OB the righl hand were two great fishes heads- 
of Goufd with tJvery large teeth,®’ on "the left 
hand severall fiprses tailes,® a paire of Goiild 

■ ^ — • • 

® Mahi-o-Maf&tib, a very hig^dignity conferred by 
the^ Moghal emperors on their n^les^ "Mahi (literally, 
a fish)*,jwas made in the figure of fish, 'louO feet in length, 
of copper guilt, . and it was ^ced hori^cyitally on the 
point of spear.” (Irvine, The Army of the Indiati 
Moehvis, p., 33.) , , ,, 

• * The horse-tail standard which formed one of the royal 
ensigns of the Moghuls, collectively called the Qur. “It 
is, ^10 ^jjbt, the Qur wWch •Gemelli Caferi dejfcribes 
thus : ‘Outsi^ the audidhee^ tent I saw nine meti an red 
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Spal&s on a very rich Lg,6ces, head e<iually 
poysed an embleme of Justice, and as we re- 
turned at the Pallace gate there was stajiding 
two •Brnall EHephants on each*^ side and two 
‘faire horses with"Gould bridles ai\d rich furni- 
ture, which irtafie us' admire which way they 
iirought them up ‘the hill,* the passage being 

so diflScult and hazardous,. , 

' « 

The‘ 8th : The Rajah, was married to, a 
fourth' wife without any state or ‘cenemony 
afnd doth* every day distribute his almes to 
the^ramings. 

9th . and. lOth : Every day solicited 
Neragy'Punditt'to get our articles signed, and 
.dispatch ug the raines being set'in violently, 
he returhed answere, that he would loose no 
opportunity, carrying them always about him 
but that the Rajah was totally taken up in the 
(\istribution of his almes to the Brasaings. 

« The 11th : Neragy ‘Panditt sent word, 
‘that the Rajah had granted all our Demands 
and articles excepting only the money 'passing 
in, his country which he accounted needless 
and' had signedUhem, that two-molrow the 
rest of the Miniates of State would signe them 

— j » — '-1 — ‘ 

velvet coats pi^broidereciv^witli gold, with wide sleeves 
'and pointed collars hanging down behind) who c£m;ied the 
imperial ensigns displayed at the «nd of pikes. The man 
VI the middle cafried a ,sun, the two on each side of Rim 
>had each a gilt hand, the next two carried horse-tails ' 
dyed fed.’ ” ,* (.Irvine, Tkz Army of the Indiari^^ogt^ls, 
P- 3if). 
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and that* wo* might report as soon as \ie 
pleased., , * , 

The 12th : This day the rest of • thp 
. m^pisters oS> S<;»te signed to the articles, and 
I went to receive them at N^pagy. Ppndits 
house*, where they were delivered me by him,- 
who expressed much k-indness; fbr our nation, 
and promised on g£?l occasions, to negotiate 
our business at -Court with the Rajah, for 
which haveing r^ndred him thanks and. 
given a couzen of hjis a pamirine for his 4 >aines 
in transcribing the articles and other servic&s 
I tooke my leave of him and • * 

the 13th : Departed Rairy Qastle and the 
leth Ditto arrived at Bombay and Delivered 
his Honour President the articles signed and 
rattified by Seuagn and his Ministers* of State 
which if punctually observed, will, be of no, 
small benifit to the Honourable Comp*aifys 
affaires V'.<fth in thi^ Island Bombfiy and theire 
Factories ’which ,piay be settled* in Seuag*e, 

Raja[s] Dominions. 

i 

EMBASSY bF SAMUEL AUSTIN. 

”*0. C. 4106.. * 

- [A ^aratlve of what q/cur£d in SamueU 
Austisas- journey to ths (^tW of* Rairy, the 
Court and residence of f/evagee Rajah, heing^ 
thither sent hy th^ Honble. Qerald Aungjer, 
&ca. Councell, to demand •satisfaction for the 
d(emag^*the Honohle, ^Company s^isteyned by' 
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army {consisting' of l2,ppo 'horse) at tUS 
factory of Dungom, and likewise to obtain his 
I Coles to prevent like injuries^] 

r 

August, 1675. 

The 24th : fiavjhg received Tnjr inStruc- 
tiions from .the HonbJe.’Plesident &ca. Coun- 
cell and got all things in readyness for the 
journey, J imbarkt in a BalloOne togather with 
Mr. Rot>ert Harbin (who was appointed to 
accoitipany mee), and by •breake of the en- 
siling day afrived at Battee, from whence 
proceeding to Chaul and towards Rairy, I 
think nothing worthy your trouble of veiwing 
untill r obtained Nejampore, which was .on 
the 2nd Sfiptember in which place meeting 
with our most prevalent friend, Pashua Mora 
Bundit, together* with Annajee Pundit, I 
waited on them, and aftor their alloted pre- 
sents delivered, represented unto them, our 
injuries and demands of ' satisfaction for the 
•same. .To which they could give no result, fn 
respect pf -their distance from the Rajah, and 
no otherwise favour us but by/writeing to him 
in ohr behalfes, bv reason of thqir designe for 
Junea (with fen \rmy of 8,000 foete) and 
suddaine d^ariur^rom thence. 

. September.. 

The 6th:* On*the 6th of September we 
gained the: high and*dif5cult top of R%ii;y hill. 
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• which impertially may boast of either, 
forthnately Jiad'^n audience the next day of 
Sevagee and Sambojee Rajah &ca. principle 
offioers, who^Jaeing burthened with shame at 
*my complaints, a pollitick slpmbpr jncircled 
his. brow, jand seemingly hung thereon.untill 
I had finished; and theh^ie pleaded ignorance 
to the fact and tetally denyed Ihe reception 
of any effect[s] .whatsoever, and so desired 

tifne for his most serious considerartions. . * 

• « 

The* 15th : .After audience hacK jPerlad 
Pundet, our procurator was not ^dle in 'this 
Pundet,‘ but with much courage and rigour 
stirred up the Rajah to give us. a speedy ait[d] 
bjfiectuall answere, which could not be ob-» 
tained unt’ill th^ 15th of September when a| 
the same placeias formerly he expressed* his 
minde in few words, to witt, that in respect 
he had not account given him by his Generali 
of any ^flect[s] taken from us more then some* 
plate (Which belonged to Samuell Austen), Jie, 
•thought our demands very unreasonable, aad 
in respect our Factory was not^sd wdl fortified 
as even to' oppose the .meanest force, he^liad 
ho reason to satisfy us fojl that whichr vaga- 
" bonds* and 'scouts committed , without order 
or*.<»tbe tnowledg^ of/ ’tha Generali. » Td 
which I answered, ,lt was ’done by his' 
Generalls knowledge; otherwise he .would 


^Prtilhad Niraji, afterwgrds Rajaranj’s Pratmidhi.* 
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c^ot^ have carryed roe away prisoner as 
far . as • he did, and therefore .desire^d his 
)3ersonall appearance to deny it if he 
could. He tooke no notice* of .this, ‘but 
on the' contrary ^ assured mp I should have no 
, satisfaction. < Meeting with so small ‘Comfort 
(after many argUipents" to move him to a more 
generous conlplyance),*! proceeded to request 
for his Coles for all our factoryes, to which he 
' demurred, and thought conyeniant to give to, 
none hu/ Suratt &ca. sea pprt townes. But 
aftet a ’strict debate, he consented to all, and 
ordefedithe Secretary in our heareing to dis- 
patch them, which .since are arrived to the 
,Honble. President' and Councells hands, and* 
Question not, (finding soe great a difficulty in 
procuring th^m) but they will redound much 
to, the Honjile. Coijipanys advantage in case 
such* like accedents should h'appen for the 
' future. 

KAR^TATAK EXPEDITION. ' 

* O. C. 4266. 

• * 

[President ’ Langhorne and ^ Gouncil at 
Fort'^ Sf^. George teethe Com'pany, dated 17th 
February 1676-1^77X 

V are .ndjjv ^ acquaint you. tjhat 

. Sqvagee, grown great ^d famous by his many 
conquests and pillagings of the Moghqlls'^i^^ 
Yiaapour countrys, is at length come hithef 
With aij army of 16 in 20 to 20 thoft^nd] 
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horse and sef\rer9.11 thousand of foot, raised 
raising amongst* the woods, bein^ jin- 
fortunately called in by the King of Golconda, 
i>r Maddana v>to hfelp. them to take CJiengy, 
Vealour and Pamangoda,^ the remainder of 
the sea pa»t of the Cornatt’countfy as farr as. 
Porto Novo, out of*the Vieiapours^ h^inds, with 
title of Generalissiftio, by Which means he has 
gotten in a manner the possessioji , of this 
(lountry, the said King having no* force k) 
oppose him. We. have twice presen4^ him, 
with some raritys of counter peysOns, &c.,**by 
him desired, to the vallue of pagodos 112 Ind. 
in order to the begetting* a fair correspohd- 
6pce with him now at first, if possible; ground- 
ing it upon the .introduction of ‘those settle-, 
ments you havt) allready in his cduntrys* at 
Bajapore and C^rwar, the former whereof \yas 
very well taken, ©f the latter we have y^t no 
news filSm our. 3ramany who attends his 
motion,' iDut morn particularly upon the King 
of Golcondas . Serlaskar* Meirza Mahmud 
Omin and our'doving friend, who has some 
1000 horse ’and 4000 foot alotig with hiin. 

Since when w6 have the ill news of his 
•pillaging a *godown of you? merchants at 
Tiromery’in the ve^ ccuhtny erf his brother 
Eccogee, to, the vallue. of pagodas 200, which 
djout)t he will haji^e much adoe to recov^. 

® Jinji, Vellore and 

^ ^ni-i-Lashkar efr he%d ofc the army. 
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Also that he haa- ordered Ifetters to be* 
wrote 'to all this part of th** country, the sea 
‘co/ist» especially, to borrow monys to the 
amount of pagodas 200 M, 50 M,*<wlrereof from 
Paliacat* and ap much from hence, which not 
, hein^ like to find" credit, will serve 'himr for 
a pretencQ to jJlay his old ‘ pranks, especially 
now that there bfegins td arise jealousies 
between him and Golconda on his keeping 
Ghengy and all that he gettsjn his own haniia, 
and Goi’.conda thereupon stopping the pro- 
mised payment of pagodas 3000 per diem 
unless the siege of Vealour,^ yet holding out, 

' and Seer Gawps opposition detain him, and 
. his desigdes against the Naigues to the south- 
‘ward draw .him that way. ‘ Meanwhile the 
monyd men all about the coufitry shift out of 
,tbe way as, fast as they can, h4 having taken a 
miniite account of all such as he passed by 

within 2 leagues and 2^ of the placd> 

all' which affords but a yery unpleasing 
prospect 

HENRY GARY ON SHIVAJI. 

• p. C'. 4314. 

■ [Henry Gary to the Company, dateds^ 
y^Bombay 16 Jp/naary 1677-1678.'] • . „ • * 

iSevagee JRaja carried* on by an ambitious 

j U: < . ^ 

* Pulicat, in Chitigleput distric^, Madrat> Eresid^cy, 
35^mil^ north of<^Madra^ city. The Dutch built a fcKt 
Wfe in 1609. 

. < Vellore. • 
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desire to be fam’d a mighty conquerour^ left 
Bai’ri, his stroii)Qest hold in the kingdom of 
Cuncan, at the latter end of the last faii;0 
, Mohtzoone, tiud inarched with his Arqiy, con- 
sisting of 20,060 horse and 40,006 feote, into 
Carnatbcli, where the Telingas* have two’Tif 
the strongest holds in tho*se . parts, called 
Chindi, and *Chindawer,^ where many 
merchants are* considerable inhabitants ; and 
.with a successe as happy as Caesars'in Spaine, 
he came, saw and overcome, and repofted soe 
vast a treasure in gold, diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies and wrought corall that *hav;^ 
strengthned his armes with very able sinewes 
•.to prosecute his further victorious designes*. 
Hee is at prese*i\t before Banca ^re, two other 
very strong gllHirrs or rocks, which soe aoone 
as he hath takhn in (being noe losse dextrous 
thereat than Alexander the Great was, for by 
the agifity of his winged men (himselfe term- 
ing theqi birds)* he tooke in* lesse than^g 
• monthes time, from the Mogull, which he bad 
delivered up*to his than (sic. Iheft) Generali- 
Raja Jessing, 23 inapcessible ones, resolves 
against Vizapore,’the Metfopolis of the King- 
' dome* of beccan propinqqe to them; and 
*bekig become master thereof, .has vowed.to hfe 
Pagod never to sheajth his sword till he ha& 

. * Jinji and Tanjore, colled Chandi and Chandawaj in 
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ft *’• 

lyac^ed Dilly and shutt up Orangsha in it. 
Mor^ Pimt, one of his Generalis, hath al^oe of 
lata plundered Trumbeck Nasser and other 
considerable places within the Mogu?lls tetri- 
toryes Which hath added much to his treasure." 
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I. fAU ADIL SHAH^I, 4.j 

widely Ali Adfl Shah II's* legitinmcy 
suspected may be fijrther ^surmised from the following 
extract from a letter, written t)y I^eving^on* and Randolph 
Taylor to the East India Company in December, 1659 : 
‘*The person that js jailed king of this country is knowne^ 
t® bee the bastard of this Qucenes hustftu^, and sh® 

• notwithstanding that, would have the crowne settlect on 
him ; but* some of the umbrawes of this couny-y^ knowing 
him to bee spuriousl]^ begotten, will not give hiift homadge 
and refuses to goc to Court ; and thesi^ ar^ Rustum J^mah, 
Bull. Ckaune, (Bahlol Khan) Shawgee [Shah^i Blftnsl^i^ 
and Sevagy.*’ (Foster, The English Factories in^lnc^ 
i(> 55 -i(> 6 s, pp. 249-250) Tavernier says that^Ali Adil Shah 

• was adopted by the Queen while her huslj^nd was stiy 
alive. “SorAC ycfirs before the death of the King the . 
Queen, as she had no children, adopted Ji boy upon whom 
she had bestowed 'all her affection, and shtj brought him 
up, as I have alre/idy said, with the greatest care in the^ 
doctrines of the sect of Ali.” (Travels ifi Indm, Vok 1 , 
p. 148.) Bernier agrefes with his compatriot when fie says, 
“The thit)ne is filled by a young man, educated, and 
adopted fis her son,* by the Queen, Sister of the Ki^ig of 
Golkonda, who by. tlfe by, has been iil requited further 
kindness.”* {Travels in the Mogul Empire, p. i97)-^** 

^fl. [ADhJ. SHAH’S DISLOYALT.V TO • ^ 

TI^E KING OF BISNAGA. p. .25.] \ 

Manucci alsb shared Cosme da Guarda’s belief that 
the kingdoms of Bij&pur, Gbllronda and Ahmadnagar 
» were originally conferred by Ram^Raja of Vijayaifagar 
.upon tfiree of his slaves. “The kingdom of Bijapur w^ ' 
gi^en by l!am Raja two hundred ypars^before 1690^ to one 
of his slave’s,, a Georgian by race, a rg^egade called Isoff 
(Yusuf), whft was in charge of the royal treasury, ^or* 
•thiy reason he is denjeted with the golden key in Ws hand. 
•Upon the death of emperor Rom Raja^he crowned hiiyself, 
ai^ took the title of Sultan Yusuf ‘Adil Shah. . . . Jne 
^ragdom of Gulkandah*»was«given to suij^ther slave qf the 
laasie racf,«also a renegade, ^e had charge of^tjie hawk^. 
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f^lcoils, and the royal hunting establishments. For this 
reason he ts painted with a falcon om bis hand of the kind 
called Baram. Upon the death of the emperor (Ram Raja) 
Ife, too, adopted a title, and callecJ himself — Baram ‘AH 
Qufb Shaji .... The kingdom, of Daiflaf&bad was ^ven 
to another of hjs (Ram Raja’s) slavjps, named Nizam Shah, 
an African , or HabsnL*\ {Storia do Mogor, 1653-1708, 
Fd! Irvm, Vol. Ill, pp. 232-234.) Fryer also was eqdally 
misinformed when he^ wrote, ‘‘He (Ramras) nourished 
Three Slaves that were Clttas MoorSk, and advanced them 
to the principal Employs both of Court and Empire, to 
•wit, Cutub Caun, Master of his Hunt,; Nisham Maluke, 
Aiis Chief ‘Ti^easurer ; Abdul Caun, Caiwal, or Higvi- 
Coristable ; from these offices they rose to be Commanders* 
of the greatest Provinces in the Realm, with aS Absolute 
Power, and Authority as could be transferred on Subjects, 
being kings, only 'vvanting the Appellation: .... 
-Thus were, they seated, and by the sequal not minded to 
V'e dv^mounted ; wherefore they jointly combined against 
their supine ]\Iaster; w^hilst he too credulously relied on 
their Fidelity, and outed him and many of his Heathen' 
, Nobles.” {A New Account of East India •‘and Persia.*, 
^ 165). ^ \ 

, •hi. [JAI SINGH AND SHIVAJI, p. 89.] 

' ‘According *to Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, Shivaji 
solicited the protection of Jaisingh in* the following words : 
‘•JAs Ram Singh is to you so am I. As you wvll protect 
him, ,so should you protect me.” (Sen, Siva Chhatrapati, 
p. 56.) 

IV» [MILITARY CAMP OF THE MOGHULS, p. 95 ] 

Wherever the Moghul removes/ his Canlp, the 
'Generals and. Officerc, as well as private C^ntinels, still 
pitch the^r Tents in tha same position and place in respect 
to his *and one another. Vis they formerly wfere posted in ; 
so that he who once knows where such j* captain had 
his standing, may readily be directed to it, though' he has 
(iecamped from the place 4ie left a Hundred Miles. ^Ror* 
all are ^obliged to the same distunce, and to the same 
•Station and QuarleV in relation to one another, and the 
Emperor’s Tent, in whatever ground they pitph ‘t&eir^ 
, Tents. , 

before the Mogul begins to move his Camp^ to set 
out'^ jipon* a progress, or undertajee aliy small jo\ir^eV;* 
afid . beforf any Omrah or Persof. of note sets /orwardyt^ 
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Travel, the way they must pass is measured out by line,’ 
by a servant appointed for that trouble ; and a just accyunt^ 
both of the distance and number of miles is broilfeht^toj 
them .^before theJouiney is begun, and so exact are they 
.in maintainfhg tpis piece ml Indian State, of measuring 
the Road, that thougl^ they have dtraveli’d Jthat way 
often^ and are ^sufficiently k^owin^ in aU its^aths, ygf: 
without this Ceremony they are loth to stir.** (Ovington,® 
A Voyage to Surat, pp# iid-117,) ^ ^ ^ 

V. [TRlVABLUl!, p. 155.] 

Fryer mentions .Tyblitore near Madras. “At Trihli- 
tore, four miles North of Madras, is a Pagod *tsrf!iscending 
both in respect of Building and Antiquity. ... To tllis 
Mother-Pag^d, at certain seasons of the year, loi»g J^ilgrim-^ 
ages are set on foot, af what time there is ^ innumerable* 
Concourse, whereat some of the visitaflts count it meri- 
torious to be trod to death under a weighty Chariot of iroqr 
made for the carriage of their Dei^jes ; and with themsdve^ 
lay their Wives and Children to u^de^go tlje same Self- 
diartyrdom.** (A New Account of East-India^nd Persia, , 
pp. 44-45-) * • 

VI. [CAPTlrkE OF SHAISTA ‘KHAN’S 
DAUGHTER BY SHIVAJI, p. 176.] 

J. E’Escaliot seems to have Aeard a sftnilar •a(j:milit* 
of Shivaji’s surprise attack on Shaista Khan*s camp as 
given by Th^venot. In his letter from Surat he says : • 
He (Shivaji) “comes Ito the generalls \ent, falls in upon 
them, kifls yie guard,* the generalls soflne, wounds tjae, 
father, whoe hardly escaped, seiseth his daughter and 
carries ier away ‘prisoner.** {The Indian • Antiquary , > 
Vol. VIII, p. 158.) • ^ * 

• . yil. [ECU, p. 27?.] 

Ah 4 cu, according to Dr. Ball ^as equal to 6o sols or 
I livres in French money and 45. 6 d., in English. (Taver- 
nier, Tj(A)els in India, Vol. I, p. 327/. Bernier says that 
”Ttoiii^ie^ thfe money of the coiAitry^, (was) worth ^bout^ 
thirty sols/\ {TraveU ifl the Mogul Empire, p. 455). 
Both Ovingtom'and L’Escaliot reckoned a TRupee at 2s. 3tt. 
An egU w^s therefor^ worth 2 Rupees in Shivaji time. 
Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar Apparently thinks 4hat an ecu was the^ 
Freimh eguivalent of a Rupee, for in the third edition* ot* 
hts,oh^f]i and his THmes^ he#writes 1505 Rupees for i^do 
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'VIII. [SHIVAJI’S ANCEST^IY, pp. 357-358.] 

‘ ^'Valentyne apparently derived his information about 
ShSvaji’s ancestry from John Fryer, who says: SevorGi, 
derived from an ancient line, of RajUhf, of* the Cast of^ 
Bouncejves, a Warlike and Active Offspring : His grand-* 
father wa'i^a Man in IJsteem under Nisham Shaiv, whose 
fJCame -was Vahgu Gi Rajah, his father Shaw'^Gi Rajah 
was made commander by tfie same King of Juneah Gut, 
where, upon" that Rock His. first V^ife brought forth the 
Obdurate Seva Gi, his Eldest Son, and Samba Gi, his 
Second ; by another Wife he had q Third Son, called 
« Ekou (A New Account of East India and Penda, 

p. i/i). , • ^ 

X: ^ETHIOPIAN AMBASSADOR, p.' 381.] 

'Manucci iuys^thaL the embassy was a fictitious one 
.^and^thc so called ambassador had brought a very poor 
^pre^pnt for the Emperor of Delhi. (Storia Do Mogor, 
Vol. II, pp. 108-11?). He goes so far as to say that, “To 
^ tell the tru^H this — that is, being plundered by Shivaji-^ 
^Avas the best thing that could have .happened to secure 
*them a reception at, and a favourable dispatch from, the 
coui;t. On other conditions, seeing tile few presents they 
brought, it would have been exceedingly difficult to obtain 
'a v<&yal audience.” v 

IX. - [UTENA, p! 359.J , 

f>Utena or Oud^na is Udhna, a !^uburban village near 

. , XI. [PANT. p. 385.] 

*" * f J ■ 

“This K ovid^itly the Peint of ’Ihornton, 761, and 
of tne ‘Imperial Gazetteer’, XI, a petty statu in the Nasik 
distrkt between Bombvy and Sur§t, east ‘of Daman, lying 
between* lat. 20° i', 20° 27', and long. 72® 50', 73® 4', 
with an area of 730isquare miles, the towli of P^int is 7^ 
Uniles south-east by s6uth,from Surat, and 102 .miles nortb- 
north^east from ‘Bombay. According to the “BonSbay 
Gazetteer’, XVI^ .189 (Nasik), Peint belonjje'd to Pulwar 
Rajputs, and not to Kolis. tirvine, Manucci’s Stq,ria do 
‘Mogoi*,* Vol. II, p.^ 1^2, footnote.) « ' 
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